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Introduction 


The relationship between the United States and the People’s Republic of 
China is the most important bilateral relationship of the twenty-first century. 
This is a truism. The United States is the sole superpower in the world with 
unmatched military, economic, and cultural resources, whereas China is a 
rising power, with its influence spreading from Asia to Europe to Africa. 
No other two countries can shake the world as hard as they can. Many schol- 
ars and policy makers warn that the United States and China may be or- 
dained for the so-called Thucydides Trap, a theory that war is all but inevitable 
when an emerging hegemon challenges an established one.' This doomsday 
scenario seems more plausible than ever as I write this book in the spring of 
2020. With the global COVID-19 pandemic exacting enormous tolls from 
China to Europe to the United States to the rest of the world, Americans 
and Chinese, be they politicians, pundits, or citizens, point their angry fin- 
gers across the Pacific, as if the other side were to blame for their own mistakes 
and sufferings. Bigotry abounds, and a new cold war is simmering. It is no 
understatement that the stability of the world depends on whether the United 
States and China can avoid a tragic repetition of history. 

The most important bilateral relationship, however, entails far more than 
strategic rivalry. The US economy relies on all things “Made in China,” while 
China is one of the largest consumers of American products, as exemplified by 
over two hundred million iPhone users in that country. Currently, 317,000 
Chinese students study at US universities, one-third of the international 
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student body. Over four million tourists traveled between the two countries 
each year before the pandemic, and so did myriad groups of politicians, profes- 
sionals, and scholars. Chinese people consume American culture on a daily 
basis, from Coca-Cola to Hollywood films to NBA games; Americans, too, 
cherish things Chinese, from porcelain to dumplings to giant pandas. Many of 
these exchanges suffered serious setbacks in recent years due to the trade war, 
Hong Kong protest, and COVID-19, some of them probably unrepairable in 
the near future. Yet, lest war precipitate a complete cutoff, a thick, dense web 
of networks carrying people, goods, and ideas will continue to enmesh the 
United States and China, keeping their relationship exceptionally intimate. 

But how did it all come about? I answer this question by tracing the ori- 
gins of contemporary US-China relations to the Cold War—particularly the 
transformative decade of the 1970s. The Chinese Communist Revolution 
of 1949 tore down most of the intricate ties that had connected the United 
States and China for centuries—historians have dubbed them “a special re- 
lationship,” “a shared history,” or “fateful ties’ —turning the former World 
War II allies into “imperialists” and “Red Menace.”? In the 1950s and 1960s, 
they collided over Korea, Taiwan, Vietnam, and other parts of the develop- 
ing world, politically, economically, and militarily. Washington and Beijing 
maintained a channel of communication in Warsaw, Poland, but their talks 
hardly bore any fruit during the presidencies of Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
John F. Kennedy, and Lyndon B. Johnson. The crucible of the Cold War 
allowed few Americans and Chinese to travel to either country—none under 
the agreement of their governments.*? Michel Oksenberg of the University 
of Michigan aptly wrote that at the end of the 1960s, “Americans were more 
familiar with the moon than the People’s Republic." 

All this changed in the 1970s. On February 21, 1972, Richard Nixon be- 
came the first US president to set foot in the People’s Republic of China 
(see fig. 0.1). Nixon and his national security adviser Henry Kissinger had a 
series of meetings with Chinese leaders, including Mao Zedong, chairman 
of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), and Zhou Enlai, premier of the 
People’s Republic, which resulted in the Shanghai Communiqué, a defin- 
ing treatise on US-China relations to this day. It stipulated: 


There are essential differences between China and the United States in their 
social systems and foreign policies. However, the two sides agreed that coun- 
tries, regardless of their social systems, should conduct their relations on the 
principles of respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of all states, 


nonaggression against other states, noninterference in the internal affairs of 
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Figure 0.1. Richard Nixon and Mao Zedong shake hands at the chairman’s residence in 
Zhongnanhai, Beijing, February 21, 1972. 


other states, equality and mutual benefit, and peaceful coexistence. . . . The 
United States and the People’s Republic of China are prepared to apply these 


principles to their mutual relations.’ 


The Shanghai Communiqué, a symbol of Sino-American “rapprochement,” 
was followed by a stalemate in bilateral relations caused mainly by the thorny 
problem of Taiwan, or the Republic of China, a US ally controlled by the 
Chinese Nationalist Party (Kuomintang or KMT).° Washington and Bei- 
jing finally reached an agreement in late 1978, which allowed the United 
States to retain unofficial contacts with Taiwan after severing official ties. 
On January 1, 1979, the United States and China normalized relations, and 
a few weeks later, Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping toured the United States for 
nine days. The footage of the new leader of China wearing a cowboy hat at 
a Texas rodeo near Houston signified an important fact—that the Cold War 
in East Asia was no more (see fig. 0.2). 

Policy makers in Washington and Beijing were the architects of this 
process, but they were not the carpenters. They set strategies, conducted 
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Figure 0.2. Deng Xiaoping, wearing a ten-gallon hat, greets the audience at a Texas rodeo, 
February 2, 1979. Photo by Dirck Halstead/Getty Images. 


negotiations, and designed the blueprint for the new bilateral relationship, 
but they could not build it by themselves. The work was left to Americans 
and Chinese from various walks of life—businesspeople, scientists, students, 
tourists, athletes, and artists, among others—who engaged in “people’s di- 
plomacy,” which I define as a form of diplomacy whereby nonstate actors, 
independent of, yet often guided by, the state, create informal connections 
between countries. Through people’s diplomacy, they cultivated new ties be- 
tween the United States and China in the absence of formal diplomatic rela- 
tions, ties that were tenuous yet crucial. I foreground these people in this 
book. Who were they? What did they want? How did they accomplish what 
they accomplished? Drawing on a vast array of US and Chinese sources, I 
answer these questions to challenge the dominant narrative on Sino-American 
rapprochement—that US and Chinese policy makers single-handedly turned 
bilateral relations upside down. They didn’t, for it was the people, both 
American and Chinese, who transformed the distant, strained relationship 
into what is with us today: a close, durable relationship with unparalleled 
scope, complexity, and impact. 
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From Rapprochement to Normalization 


Before departing Shanghai, Nixon boasted that his trip to China was a “week 
that changed the world.”’ The statement was smug but not hyperbolic. 
Nixon, an anti-communist firebrand, shook hands with Mao Zedong, a self- 
appointed vanguard of international communism. Newspapers across the 
world printed the photograph of their handshake at the chairman’s cozy den, 
and suddenly, the Cold War as everyone knew it—a global struggle between 
the US-led West and the Soviet-led East, capitalism and socialism, democ- 
racy and dictatorship, the good and the evil—ceased to make sense. 

Geopolitics dictated the process for the historic handshake. In late 1969, 
Washington began to negotiate nuclear arms control with Moscow through 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT), angling to preserve a rough 
parity in the two countries’ nuclear capabilities. By reaching out to Beijing, 
which had become Moscow’s archenemy by the late 1960s, the Americans 
tried to pressure the Russians into accelerating the SALT negotiations. The 
Nixon administration was also desperate for “peace with honor” in Viet- 
nam. More than sixteen thousand American soldiers died there in 1968 alone, 
yet Hanoi showed no sign of backing down at the Paris peace talks. The US 
overture to China, the largest sponsor of Hanoi’s war efforts, undermined 
the North Vietnamese negotiation position, although Beijing refused to sway 
Hanoi into peace. The China opening in February 1972 helped Nixon 
achieve the other two diplomatic milestones of his presidency: the SALT 
agreement in May 1972 and the Paris Peace Accords in January 1973. 

Security was also paramount in Beijing’s decision to invite Nixon. The 
Sino-Soviet split, an ideological and diplomatic rift between the former 
communist brothers since the late 1950s, culminated in a border conflict in 
March 1969 over the Zhenbao/Damansky Island, located on the Wusuli/ 
Ussuri River, followed by further skirmishes in Xinjiang that August. Mos- 
cow dispatched more than a million troops, equipped with nuclear weapons, 
along the Chinese borders and put them on high alert. Soviet “revisionists” 
replaced US “imperialists” as China’s most dangerous enemy. Mao had no 
choice but to use the lesser evil to fend off the greater evil, and the Nixon 
administration, too, opposed a Soviet attack on China, which it feared might 
lead to Soviet domination of the Eurasian landmass. In addition to the Soviet 
Union in the north, China was flanked by Japan in the east, India in the west, 
and the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) in the south, all of 
them in the US camp. Mao’s handshake with Nixon extricated Beijing from 
this predicament. 
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Geopolitics occasioned normalization of US-China relations as well. After 
Nixon’s visit, US and Chinese strategic interests diverged, with Kissinger 
pursuing détente with Moscow and Mao touting his Three Worlds Theory, 
which divided the world into the US and Soviet superpowers (“First World”); 
their allies in the developed world (“Second World”); and vast swaths of the 
developing world (“Third World”), China included, the target of superpower 
domination and exploitation." In the late 1970s, however, the expansion of 
Soviet influence in the Persian Gulf, the Horn of Africa, and Southeast Asia, 
combined with the slow progress at the second round of the SALT negotia- 
tions, brought Washington and Beijing closer again. For Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski, the national security adviser for President Jimmy Carter, normalizing 
US-China relations was a “strategic response” to Soviet “adventurism.’”? So 
it was for Deng Xiaoping, who launched an invasion against Vietnam, the 
former Chinese ally turned Soviet client, on February 17, 1979, ten days after 
his return from the United States. The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan that 
December killed détente and turned Washington and Beijing into strategic 
partners. 

Domestic politics shaped Sino-American rapprochement as profoundly as 
did geopolitics. A well-known hawk since his vice presidency in the 1950s, 
Nixon could travel to China and celebrate it as “a journey for peace,” with- 
out arousing overwhelming backlash at home.'? Although the journey earned 
him a landslide victory in the 1972 presidential election, Watergate soon crip- 
pled his presidency. With Congress trying to restrict executive power, Pres- 
ident Gerald Ford deemed it almost impossible to acquiesce to Beijing’s 
insistence on the “three principles” on Taiwan—that Washington should ab- 
rogate the defense treaty with, withdraw troops from, and severe diplo- 
matic ties with Taiwan—on which hinged normalization of US-China 
relations. To Beijing’s irritation, Pentagon increased its sales of submarines 
and fighter jets to Taiwan; the State Department permitted the opening of 
new Taiwanese consulates in the United States; and Vice President Nelson 
Rockefeller attended the funeral of Chiang Kai-shek, the president of the 
Republic of China, in April 1975. The Chinese, who dismissed Watergate 
as “nonsensical,” realized that Washington had neither intention nor ability 
to settle the Taiwan issue. Ford visited China in December 1975, but re- 
turned empty-handed. 

A similar dynamic was at play in China. The Cultural Revolution, Mao’s 
last revolution that incited uprisings against authority of all kinds, threw the 
country into violent chaos in the late 1960s, forcing the chairman to deploy 
the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) to suppress the rebels and restore order. 
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This ebb in China’s “continuous revolution”—and the mysterious death in 
October 1971 of General Lin Biao, Mao’s chosen heir, who was rumored to 
have opposed Sino-American rapprochement—enabled Mao to invite Nixon. 
In late 1973, however, the Criticize Lin, Criticize Confucius Campaign, os- 
tensibly targeted at the renegade general and the ancient philosopher, em- 
powered a quartet of Shanghai-based politicos, led by Mao’s wife Jiang Qing 
and joined by Zhang Chungqiao, Yao Wenyuan, and Wang Hongwen. This 
group, later labeled the Gang of Four, chastised those who managed US- 
China relations, particularly Zhou Enlai and his protégé Deng Xiaoping, as 
“capitulationists.” They reached the pinnacle of power in 1976, with Zhou’s 
death in January and Deng’s purge in April. The Gang never held the reins 
of Chinese foreign policy, but the domestic turbulence they whipped up pre- 
cluded normalization of relations with the United States.'! 

Leadership transition in both countries broke this impasse in the late 1970s. 
Drowning in urgent issues, including negotiations for the Panama Canal 
Treaties, Carter remained uncommitted to recognition of China for over a 
year. As Brzezinski replaced Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, an advocate of 
détente, as Carter’s main foreign policy adviser, he and his allies such as Vice 
President Walter Mondale and Secretary of Defense Harold Brown persuaded 
the president to play the China card against the Soviet Union. Meanwhile, 
Mao’s death on September 9, 1976, followed by the Gang of Four’s arrest a 
month later, ended “the ten years of turmoil” in China since the onset of 
the Cultural Revolution in 1966. After a brief reign by Hua Guofeng, Mao’s 
handpicked successor, Deng sidelined him in December 1978. He ushered 
in China’s reform era, with the tagline “Reform and Opening-Up” (gaige 
kaifang), through cooperation with capitalist countries, especially the United 
States. The Taiwan problem never disappeared, but neither Carter nor Deng 
faced serious trouble at home when they announced the upcoming normal- 
ization on December 15, 1978.!? 

Geopolitics and domestic politics catalyzed diplomatic breakthroughs 
from Sino-American rapprochement to normalization of relations. Scholars— 
American, Chinese, or otherwise—have amply demonstrated this in the past 
quarter century.!> The transformation of US-China relations, however, 
reached far beyond the relationship between the two governments. By the end 
of the 1970s, Americans and Chinese had conceived and nurtured new ideas of 
each other, ideas that would inform bilateral relations from the 1980s onward. 
These ideas were not as simplistic and hostile as “imperialists” and the “Red 
Menace” in the 1950s and 1960s, nor were they as glorifying and idealistic as 
the “special relationship” before 1949. They were complex and dynamic and 
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contradictory. World-changing as they were, diplomatic achievements be- 
tween Washington and Beijing in the 1970s were prerequisite but not suffi- 
ciency for these ideas to emerge after two decades of mutual estrangement. To 
understand who promoted these ideas and what these ideas encompassed, we 
need a new analytical thrust: people’s diplomacy. 


People’s Diplomacy 


The people—who often go by the name of “nonstate actors” in scholarly 
writing—shape international relations as much as international relations 
shape them.'* They do not represent the state, yet they engage in diplomatic 
activities with their own capacity to pursue their own interests. Scholars 
coined “public diplomacy” as an umbrella term for the activities of nonstate 
actors that are in one way or another regulated by the state, but I use “people’s 
diplomacy” to describe the kind of interactions between Americans and Chi- 
nese in the 1970s, because the term captures the agency of the people, instead 
of generalizing and appropriating them as “the public.”!® Washington and 
Beijing, too, called these interactions “people-to-people” exchanges or min- 
jian jiaoliu. 

The United States and China both invested in people’s diplomacy during 
the Cold War, when winning the hearts and minds of people around the 
world became more important than ever. In 1956, Eisenhower launched 
the People-to-People Program, consisting of forty committees devoted to 
cultural and educational exchanges with foreign countries, to build “a true 
and lasting peace.” “If we are going to take advantage of the assumption 
that all people want peace,” he enthused, “then the problem is for people to 
get together and to leap governments—if necessary to evade governments— 
to work out not one method but thousands of methods by which people can 


gradually learn a little bit more of each other.” t6 


These programs, aimed at 
combating the Soviet peace offensive, were but one example. The United 
States Information Agency (USIA), the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), 
and the State Department’s Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs co- 
opted nonstate actors, from movie stars to Olympic athletes to jazz musi- 
cians, for propaganda efforts throughout the Cold War.!” Far from passive, 
these actors often deployed themselves for their own agendas, as exempli- 
fied by nuclear scientists, civil rights leaders, and human rights activists, who 
pressured the government to pursue arms control, racial equality, and jus- 


tice and morality, at home and abroad."® 
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The CCP institutionalized people’s diplomacy (renmin waijiao) soon after the 
founding of the People’s Republic. With the slogan “influence the policy 
through the people” (yi min cu guan), it was intended to achieve two strategic 
goals. The first was to cultivate informal ties with the capitalist bloc. Beijing 
mobilized various organizations and individuals, technically separate from the 
party-state yet indeed dictated by it, to establish contacts with businesspeople, 
scientists, and journalists in Japan, Western Europe, and the United States, in 
the hope that these “foreign friends” (waiguo pengyou) would lobby their gov- 
ernments to improve relations with China. The second was to expand Chinese 
influence worldwide. Beijing sent doctors, scientists, and athletes to develop- 
ing countries in Asia and Africa, often under the auspices of the CCP’s Inter- 
national Liaison Department, particularly in the 1960s, when Beijing, 
Washington, and Moscow jockeyed for leadership in the developing world. 
Beijing lauded the power of the people—or the masses (qunzhong) as it often 
called them—to enhance China’s international status. The “people” partaking 
in these initiatives were by no means commoners (laobaixing); rather, they were 
carefully vetted individuals with proper background, ideological correctness, 
and political influence, who understood their diplomatic mission." 

Ping-Pong diplomacy is the most prominent example of people’s diplo- 
macy in the history of US-China relations. A spontaneous conversation 
struck up by American and Chinese table tennis players at the World Cham- 
pionships in Nagoya, Japan, in April 1971 resulted in the US team’s visit to 
China, covered extensively by US and Chinese media. This extravaganza 
made the US and Chinese public receptive to the diplomatic stunts that July: 
Kissinger’s secret trip to Beijing and Nixon’s announcement of his upcom- 
ing visit. US and Chinese policy makers pledged in the Shanghai Commu- 
niqué to cultivate new contacts between the Americans and Chinese to 


expedite normalization of relations: 


The two sides agreed that it is desirable to broaden the understanding be- 
tween the two peoples. To this end, they discussed specific areas in such 
fields as science, technology, culture, sports and journalism, in which people- 
to-people contacts and exchanges would be mutually beneficial. Each side 
undertakes to facilitate the further development of such contacts and ex- 
changes. Both sides view bilateral trade as another area from which mutual 
benefit can be derived, and agreed that economic relations based on equality 
and mutual benefit are in the interest of the people of the two countries. 
They agree to facilitate the progressive development of trade between their 


two countries.7” 
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The lack of diplomatic relations necessitated a mechanism that reduced 
the footprint of the state in administering these “contacts and exchanges.” 
Washington entrusted this task to nongovernmental organizations devoted 
to fostering ties with China, most notably the National Committee on 
US-China Relations. Although formally independent of the govern- 
ment, members of these organizations became informal diplomats, who 
consciously tried to assist normalization of relations through their activities. 
Beijing, for its part, called up “mass organizations” (qunzhong zuzhi)— 
quasi-nongovernmental organizations serving the broad interests of the 
masses, such as women’s federations, communist youth leagues, and sports 
associations. Despite their ostensibly “nonstate” outlook, the Chinese party- 
state controlled nearly all activities of these organizations. The Chinese 
Table Tennis Association, for instance, could never have invited the Ameri- 
cans to China of its own volition; the ordinance had to come from Mao 
Zedong. Still, Beijing designated mass organizations as “nonstate,” which 
allowed them to communicate with countries without diplomatic relations 
with China, including the United States. Washington and Beijing “facilitated” 
exchange programs between these organizations, negotiating the subjects, 
timing, and composition, although they usually just endorsed the pro- 
grams determined through direct and indirect communication between the 
organizations. Aside from these “government-facilitated” exchanges, pro- 
posals and invitations came from sundry groups and individuals, govern- 
mental or nongovernmental, making the people-to-people exchanges hard 
to generalize. 

The US and Chinese governments handled these exchanges in distinctive 
ways. While sanctioning the overall framework, Washington gave consider- 
able autonomy to nongovernmental organizations and refrained from inter- 
vening directly, except on rare occasions. With no established routine to 
follow, these organizations raised funds, negotiated with local hosts, and 
made ad hoc arrangements to fulfill Chinese requests on itineraries and ac- 
tivities in the United States. Beijing, on the other hand, dominated exchange 
programs through mass organizations, trying to achieve its diplomatic objec- 
tives without showing the heavy hand of the state. Mass organizations had a 
modus operandi: They solicited broad interests of American delegations, 
which varied from foreign trade to higher education, agricultural policy to 
factory management, public health to women’s liberation, in order to draft 
itineraries. Local hosts—communes, factories, schools, hospitals, and local 
branches of mass organizations, among others—then made concrete arrange- 
ments based on the propaganda instruction, issued typically by government 
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ministries, CCP departments, national headquarters of mass organizations, or 
local government bureaus. American guests could raise specific demands on 
where to go, what to see, and whom to meet in China, but the hosts often 
flatly rejected these requests, calling them “inconvenient” (bu_fangbian). 

The calculated distance between the state and nonstate actors, created by 
the lack of diplomatic relations before 1979, made nonstate actors more in- 
strumental for the state and people’s diplomacy more influential for bilateral 
relations than otherwise would have been the case. While carefully separat- 
ing itself from nongovernmental organizations, Washington supported them 
by maintaining regular communication, providing policy briefings, assist- 
ing visa applications, and funding many of their programs. With the gov- 
ernment’s backing, these organizations could maintain and expand their 
activities throughout the 1970s. “Nonstate” actors in China rarely escaped 
the control of the state. Most of the organizations and individuals that Bei- 
jing designated as “nonstate” were, to varying degrees, part of the state. To 
cover up this obvious masquerade, Beijing encouraged active participation 
from the masses, allowing them to plan, implement, and improve activities 
on the ground. This arrangement fostered their desire for more contact with 
the United States in ways that state propaganda never could. By letting the 
Americans and Chinese take initiatives within permissible boundaries, which 
constantly fluctuated, people’s diplomacy unleashed—and framed—the 
people’s visions for the new bilateral relationship. 

People’s diplomacy, for the most part, was not so much a catalyst for dip- 
lomatic breakthroughs as a bellwether of them. Always preoccupied with 
geopolitics, Kissinger relegated the people-to-people exchanges to “coun- 
terpart meetings,” separate from his talks with top Chinese leaders. In pri- 
vate, he called China scholars involved in these efforts ““chowder-headed 
crap.”! Still, 
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liberals” and their emphasis on breaking China’s “isolation 
Kissinger promoted these exchanges as a device to symbolize Sino-American 
rapprochement, particularly in the mid-1970s, when he was striving to pal- 
liate the Taiwan deadlock and bolster public confidence in normalization of 
relations. Accusing Kissinger of “standing on Chinese shoulders” to “reach 
out to the Soviet Union,” Beijing refused to broaden or deepen bilateral con- 
tacts before securing Washington’s consent to the “three principles” on Taiwan, 
and the people-to-people exchanges seemed to have lost momentum.”? Only 
when Washington and Beijing decided in mid-1978 to move toward nor- 
malization of relations did they substantially expand exchange programs, 
which signaled an ever-closer relationship and consolidated popular support 
for the normalization in both countries. 
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In this book, I argue that the historical significance of people’s diplomacy 
lay not in its direct impact on policy making, but in the new interests it en- 
gendered between the United States and China. The Americans and Chi- 
nese had reservations about exchange programs. Reeling from the terror of 
the CCP dictatorship, many Americans questioned the virtue of empower- 
ing the regime that had jailed hundreds of thousands of intellectuals and 
starved tens of millions of people. For the Chinese, the closer they were to 
the center of the party-state, the more rigorously they preached against the 
corruptive influence of US capitalism seeping into China. These misgivings 
notwithstanding, most Americans and Chinese eventually supported, or at 
least accepted, normalization of relations, because they believed that a closer 
relationship would advance their interests, be they economic, cultural, or 
educational. China’s market, youth, and history enticed Americans firms, 
universities, and travelers, while US preponderance in science, technology, 
and sport enthralled Chinese scholars, companies, and athletes. The people- 
to-people exchanges birthed these interests and rendered them tangible for 
the US and Chinese public. 

By forging these interests, people’s diplomacy incubated new ideas about 
US-China relations, which had been impregnated with Cold War hostility 
for over two decades. Patrick McCurdy, editor of Chemical and Engineering 
News, wrote in 1972: 


How our scientists, engineers, physicians, industrialists, economists, and 
journalists handle themselves in China, how their counterparts act in this 
country and how both peoples react and relate to each other’s representa- 
tives will be critical in shaping a true détente. . .. We are now in the tone- 
setting stage in which individual citizens will be largely responsible for 
converting present rather tenuous connection into the durable fabric of un- 
derstanding and mutual benefits. Insensitivity or insincerity, or, on the 
other hand, empathy and forthrightness will form impressions that will en- 
dure no matter what the party lines... . The growing number of Chinese 
connections gives those involved individual leverage of potentially awesome 


dimensions. We hope they use it wisely.”° 


They certainly did, changing the ways in which Americans and Chinese per- 
ceived each other as well as bilateral relations at large. No longer was China 
“Red Menace” for Americans, and the United States “imperialist” for Chi- 
nese. Americans reimagined China as a country of new opportunities, ir- 


resistible because of its prodigious potential, while Chinese reinterpreted the 
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United States as an agent of modernization, capable of not only enriching 
their country, but also turning their lives around. These images convinced 
people on both sides of the Pacific that engagement, not containment and 
isolation, should be the new guiding principle for US-China relations. 


The 1970s: A Decade of Disruptions 


People’s diplomacy was a creation of its time, for Americans and Chinese 
involved in it were operating within the broader context of disruptive 
changes, many of which they themselves were creating. The 1970s was a 
decade of “interdependence.” A series of events in the previous decade—the 
Sino-Soviet split, French recognition of China (1964), French withdrawal 
from the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) military command 
(1966), West German Ostpolitik (eastern policy) toward Eastern Europe, and 
the Prague Spring (1968)—obscured the bipolar world order that had long 
defined the Cold War. Meanwhile, burdened by the Vietnam War and Great 
Society social programs, challenged by Western European and Japanese com- 
petitors, the United States ceased to be the sole economic superpower in the 
world, a fact accentuated by the fall of the Bretton Woods system in Au- 
gust 1971 and the Oil Shock of 1973. No one or two countries ruled the 
emerging multipolar world, politically or economically. “If we do not get a 
recognition of our interdependence,” warned Kissinger, an eloquent propo- 
nent of this new order, “the Western civilization that we now have is almost 
certain to disintegrate.”*4 Interdependence, Kissinger and many like-minded 
thinkers envisioned, demanded participation by China, a country with a pop- 
ulation of 800 million, or one-fourth of humanity.” 

The 1970s was also a decade of “globalization.” Merchants, missionaries, 
and migrants had mediated this historical process since the Age of Discov- 
ery, but it entered the popular lexicon in the 1970s, when nonstate actors of 
all kinds moved across national boundaries in record numbers. They formed 
transnational “civil society,” with shared resources, ideas, and norms, com- 
plicating the traditional understanding of what constituted international re- 
lations. Never before did the world seem so small and so connected, and the 
line between the spheres of activity for state and nonstate actors so blurred. 
These perceptions were sharpened by salient phenomena symptomatic of glo- 
balization, such as the rise of multinational corporations, the international- 
ization of higher education, and the expansion of global mass tourism. China 
had been largely left out from these developments, but as Joseph Levenson 
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of the University of California, Berkeley, predicted, China was about to “join 
the world again on the cosmopolitan tide,” which was reaching its shores just 
as it opened the door to the United States and the capitalist world.” 

These transnational currents were paralleled by domestic tumults in both 
countries. In the United States, the Cold War consensus—that the govern- 
ment should fight against communism everywhere, no matter the economic, 
military, and moral cost—unraveled due largely to the Vietnam War. This 
led to an outburst of various social movements that challenged conventional 
norms in postwar America, such as the antiwar movement, the civil rights 
movement, the women’s liberation movement, the gay rights movement, 
and the antinuclear movement. The uncertainties and anxieties these move- 
ments addressed and aroused prompted countless Americans to accept, and 
in some cases crave, more contact with China, a country that seemed to of- 
fer a socialist remedy to their capitalist ailments. In 1981, sociologist Paul 
Hollander deplored as intellectually uncritical and morally skewed these left- 
leaning individuals who considered China a “good society.”?’ His account, 
ironically, attested to the appeal China held for various segments of Ameri- 
can society in the 1970s. 

This appeal soon vanished, though. The rise of conservatism, which cli- 
maxed in the presidency of Ronald Reagan, repelled the progressive tide of 
the 1960s and 1970s.7® Americans were no longer students of Chinese social- 
ism in the 1980s; instead, they were, in the words of sociologist Richard Mad- 
sen, “missionaries of the American dream,” who believed that “American 
liberal values were universal,” and “having been exposed to them, Chinese 
society would eventually adopt them.” The new connections with China, ar- 
gued Madsen, allowed Americans to stop questioning their government, soci- 
ety, and culture and “to believe once again that they still had something to 
teach the rest of the world.”?? Few displayed such an explicit missionary 
mentality, and most Americans simply wished to maximize their diverse inter- 
ests through contacts with China. Yet these interests indeed begot certain 
expectations, or stakes, in what China would become in the future. 

The domestic shifts in the United States pale in comparison to the up- 
heavals engulfing China in the 1970s. The deteriorating health of Mao Ze- 
dong and Zhou Enlai intensified the power struggle between Deng Xiaoping 
and the Gang of Four. More than six years after his purge at the beginning 
of the Cultural Revolution, Deng was restored to vice premiership in 
March 1973 and tasked with helping Zhou to rectify the political, economic, 
and social excesses of the Cultural Revolution. After the Fourth National 
People’s Congress in January 1975, Deng implemented wide-ranging reforms 
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to achieve the so-called four modernizations (si ge xiandaihua) in agriculture, 
industry, science and technology, and national defense by the year 2000. 
Deng’s programs, supported by Mao and Zhou, enlisted limited yet consid- 
erable assistance from capitalist countries, the United States included. This 
made the Gang livid. Desperate to perpetuate the political atmosphere that 
facilitated their ascent, they rallied their allies nationwide to decry Deng’s 
reforms as “great poisonous weeds” (da ducao). When Deng alienated Mao 
in late 1975 by declining to endorse the Cultural Revolution, the aging chair- 
man let the Gang prey on him.*” Deng was purged again in April 1976 in 
the maelstrom of the Criticize Deng Campaign, and his reforms fell by the 
wayside. 

The Gang of Four, however, was a spent force without Mao’s patronage. 
Soon after their arrest on October 6, 1976, the People’s Daily printed for the 
first time the late chairman’s famous speech at the CCP Politburo in 1956, 
titled On the Ten Major Relationships. Its tenth point, on “the relationship be- 
tween China and other countries,” underscored the importance of “learn- 
ing the strengths of all peoples and all countries.’”*! A few months later, Hua 
Guofeng rolled out ambitious plans to modernize the economy through for- 
eign technology imports. Hua’s proposed purchases of equipment, services, 
and whole plants through massive loans were nonetheless impractical and 
reckless, so much so that they were later derided as “the Western-Led Leap 
Forward” (yang yuejin), a reference to the Great Leap Forward (1958—1962), 
a rapid industrialization campaign in which some 45 million died of fam- 
ine, torture, and overwork. Hua’s inexperience, as well as his unwavering 
loyalty to his predecessor evident in the “Two Whatevers” (liang ge fanshi) 
thesis—that he would uphold whatever decisions Mao made and whatever 
instructions Mao gave—guaranteed Deng’s rise. Rehabilitated in July 1977, 
the vice premier espoused not only pragmatic plans for modernization, but 
also reevaluation of Mao’s legacies, particularly the Cultural Revolution. 
Deng replaced Hua as the supreme leader of China at the Third Plenum of 
the Eleventh CCP Central Committee held between December 18 and 22, 
1978. The CCP extols this moment as the beginning of Reform and 
Opening-Up.? 

Such were the historical distortions prevalent in Deng Xiaoping’s hagi- 
ographies. The Third Plenum was not a watershed between two distinctive 
eras, but a culmination of gradual changes across China in the 1970s that 
took various forms, from technological updates at the factory to curriculum 
adjustments in the classroom to increasing competitiveness at the gymna- 
sium. Reformist officials encouraged these changes as enthusiastically as the 
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population embraced them. Nowhere was the Chinese people’s thirst for 
change more pronounced than at Tiananmen Square in Beijing on April 5, 
1976. A day after the Qingming Festival, a traditional day of mourning, tens 
of thousands of Beijing residents protested the removal of the displays com- 
memorating Zhou Enlai’s death, until they were dispersed by security forces. 
The Gang of Four imputed the incident to Deng, but it indicated popular 
disapproval of Mao and his policies.** By the time revolutionary commit- 
tees (geweihui), the institutional foundation of the Cultural Revolution, be- 
gan to disappear across the country in late 1977, the momentum for reform 
had already taken deep root in almost all corners of society. The prolonged 
birth of Reform and Opening-Up coincided with the prolonged death of 
the Cultural Revolution. 

The unfolding of people’s diplomacy dovetailed with these developments— 
by design, not by chance. Although Beijing prioritized building ties with 
capitalist countries that had normalized relations with China in the early 
1970s—Canada, Italy, Britain, Japan, West Germany, and Australia—no 
country rivaled the United States in its ability to assist China’s modernization. 
China’s domestic shifts promoted people-to-people exchanges with the United 
States despite the lack of diplomatic relations; and these exchanges, in turn, 
accelerated China’s pursuit of reform by channeling US influence in many 
ways. This synergy became visible only in the late 1970s, and historians, both 
Chinese and non-Chinese, put the blame for this delay almost squarely on the 
Gang of Four, the most convenient scapegoat. They did oppose, obstruct, and 
subvert improvements of relations with the United States, but the rise and fall 
of the Gang was only part of the larger shift from Mao’s China, a country 
championing class struggle, to Deng’s China, a country preaching economic 
development. To a significant extent, this shift—China’s “second revolution” 
as sinologist Harry Harding phrased it—depended on US-China relations.** 

The historian Akira Iriye suggested more than four decades ago that schol- 
ars analyze “the culture-power relationship.” He defined it as “the relation- 
ship between a country’s cultural system and its behavior in the international 
system,” mediated by nonstate actors trying to project their values, ideals, 
and interests onto the diplomatic conduct of their country.’ Historians have 
since studied this relationship extensively, but not in the context of US-China 
relations from rapprochement to normalization.*° This is an unfortunate 
omission, given the magnitude of disruptions in the “culture-power rela- 
tionship” in both countries—but particularly in China. Many Americans and 
Chinese latched onto the new international and cultural systems in the 1970s, 
as they engaged in people’s diplomacy. 
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Outlines of Chapters 


I begin by telling how US-China people’s diplomacy commenced. Chap- 
ter 1 examines the new ideas for bilateral relations that emerged in both 
countries in the 1960s. American scholars, activists, and politicians launched 
a national campaign to reconsider US policy in Asia and reestablish infor- 
mal contacts with China, while Chinese propaganda portrayed contrasting 
images of the US government and the American public, vilifying US in- 
volvement in Vietnam on the one hand and applauding antiwar protests on 
the other. Although the Vietnam War and the Cultural Revolution fore- 
closed any diplomatic breakthrough in the late 1960s, these new ideas por- 
tended a drastic shift in bilateral relations in the next decade. 

The following chapters explore the six areas of people-to-people ex- 
changes in the 1970s that were most impactful in reshaping US-China rela- 
tions. Chapter 2 focuses on trade, spurred by China’s economic potential and 
modern US technology. American businesspeople, especially those in the 
National Council for US-China Trade, tried to cultivate the vast China mar- 
ket through the new “open door,” beholding it as an elixir for their eco- 
nomic hardships. This idea, based on a historical myth, remained influential 
despite the stagnation of bilateral trade in the mid-1970s. Meanwhile, the 
China Council for the Promotion of International Trade, which assisted Chi- 
nese companies and negotiated with American firms, sought ever more ea- 
gerly to import US technology. US and Chinese business interests converged 
in the late 1970s, with the advent of China’s economic reform. 

Chapter 3 discusses scientific exchanges. Initially aimed at sowing the 
“seeds of friendship,” they became a “miracle drug” for Chinese modern- 
ization and US-China relations. Viewing science as a common pursuit of 
humanity detached from ideology, American scientists, particularly those be- 
longing to the Committee on Scholarly Communication with China, strove 
to rebuild contacts with Chinese colleagues dating back to before 1949. Chi- 
nese scientists, for their part, promoted scientific exchanges with the United 
States through the Science and Technology Association of China, as a lever 
to depoliticize and reform Chinese science. Scholars in both countries re- 
sumed institutional cooperation even before normalization of relations, as 
China embarked on a scientific renaissance. 

Chapter 4 analyzes educational exchanges, fueled by American and Chi- 
nese ambitions to “change China,” albeit in different ways. Competing for 
talent markets worldwide, US universities wished to reconnect with Chinese 
students, the backbone of bilateral relations before 1949. Bent on nurturing 
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human capital for modernization, Deng Xiaoping agreed to resume student 
exchanges with the United States in late 1978. The decision dazzled Chinese 
students, victims of the “revolution in education,” the radical egalitarianism 
that had afflicted Chinese education during the Cultural Revolution. Their 
enthusiasm to overturn their misfortunes through the new opportunity 
abroad caused an English fever and a study abroad craze in urban China. 

Chapter 5 surveys American tourism in China, which reinvented Maoist 
dystopia as a popular destination of mass tourism. Viewing American trav- 
elers as a prime target of propaganda, Chinese hosts, including the China 
International Travel Service, arranged group tours to highlight “the superi- 
ority of socialism” over capitalism. These tourists, from incredulous jour- 
nalists to the gullible members of the US-China People’s Friendship 
Association, discussed different impressions of Chinese socialism, juxtapos- 
ing it against American capitalism. When tourism became a tool to earn for- 
eign currency in the late 1970s, Beijing portrayed China as the exotic 
Middle Kingdom, an orientalist image that attracted far more American 
tourists than did socialism. 

Chapter 6 studies sports exchanges. Despite the slogan “friendship first, 
competition second,” sports matches spawned rivalry—and respect—between 
the two countries. Viewing sport as a political device, the All-China Sports 
Federation instructed Chinese athletes to display goodwill, often by inten- 
tionally losing points, at exhibition games organized with the National Com- 
mittee on US-China Relations. The competitive mentality of American 
athletes and fans, who coveted victory as a manifestation of the nation’s vi- 
tality, nonetheless provoked subtle rivalry on the field. As athletics became 
an essential element of a modern Chinese nation, Chinese athletes and fans 
reconsidered the United States a powerful rival to learn from and outplay. 

Chapter 7 investigates cultural exchanges. The political qualities inherent 
in American and Chinese art, particularly classical music and revolutionary 
ballet, caused friction over programs coordinated by the National Committee 
and Chinese groups like the China Central Philharmonic Orchestra. Chinese 
musicians and music lovers, however, showed much excitement for the re- 
introduction of classical music in China, a “bourgeois pastime” prohibited by 
Jiang Qing since 1966. Following the end of Cultural Revolution art, sym- 
bolized by Jiang’s arrest, Chinese artists imported Western art, from music to 
literature to film, as a source of cultural modernization, a twin to economic 
modernization, while turning Chinese art into commercial entertainment to 
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I conclude by showing what people’s diplomacy created between the 
United States and China, which revealed itself most clearly in the aftermath 
of the Tiananmen Square Massacre on June 4, 1989. The bloodshed antago- 
nized policy makers in both countries and traumatized those who had been 
building mutual ties since Nixon’s 1972 visit. These ties nonetheless survived 
Tiananmen—and soon grew exponentially—because many Americans and 
Chinese deemed them just too important to sacrifice at the altar of their 
political faiths. The United States and China were bound together, not by 
the myth of the “special relationship,” but by threads of interest that would 
become only harder to break. And they remain so to this day. 


Chapter 1 


The Origins of People’s Diplomacy 


In the late 1950s, John K. Fairbank, the dean of Chinese studies in the 
United States, sat in his office at Harvard University, relieved and anguished. 
McCarthyism had spared him, but the witch hunt left the field ravaged and 
the American public allergic to China. The “fear and ignorance” toward 
China would “lead only toward disaster,” Fairbank wrote. “Now we both 
have to learn to live on the same planet.”' To this aim, he and many of his 
colleagues relaunched public debate on China, and large foundations with 
pre-1949 ties to that country, including Ford, Carnegie, and Rockefeller, of- 
fered financial help despite the charged atmosphere. “God damn it we’re 
going to support China Studies,” resolved Ford program director John How- 
ard.” By the end of the 1950s, China scholars had regrouped themselves, 
aided by the Council on Foreign Relations and other organizations. These 
scholars were airing such bold ideas as reduction of trade embargo, admis- 
sion of China into the United Nations, and acknowledgment of “two Chi- 
nas,” to “live on the same planet” with the People’s Republic.* 

Scholars were hardly alone in espousing this vision. Heeding their coun- 
sel, high-ranking officials in the Kennedy administration, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk included, proposed relaxation of travel restrictions for Ameri- 
can journalists and considered grain sales to alleviate the massive famine in 
the aftermath of the Great Leap Forward, despite the public preference to 
“let them starve.”* In December 1963, the assistant secretary of state for Far 
Eastern affairs Roger Hilsman declared an “open door policy” toward China, 
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emphasizing that “the way back into the community of man is not closed.” 
The Chinese wouldn’t budge, though. Mao Zedong stated in his conversa- 
tion with a Chilean delegation in June 1964: “We need not rush to solve 
these small problems [of trade and journalistic exchanges] before we solve 
the big problem [of Taiwan].”° 

The specter of nuclear holocaust awakened many Americans to the China 
problem. On October 16, 1964, two years after the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
China detonated its first nuclear bomb in the Taklamakan Desert in Xinji- 
ang. Beijing’s statement that it would “never at any time or under any cir- 
cumstances be the first to use nuclear weapons” mollified US policy makers, 
but not the public.” That the bomb fell into the hands of someone who, un- 
like the Russians, exhibited no dread of nuclear war rattled every American 
concerned about peace.* Many citizens wrote letters to the White House, 
offering a range of suggestions on nuclear China, from issuing an ultima- 
tum before attacking its nuclear facilities to negotiating the abolishment of 
nuclear weapons with it.? They understood that China’s bomb, as O. Ed- 
mund Clubb of Columbia University wrote, “ushered the world into a per- 
ilous era of new dimensions,” such that Americans could “no longer safely 


ignore ‘the China problem’.”'? The Saturday Evening Post editorialized: 


It would be matter enough for concern if 700 million people were being sys- 
tematically taught to hate America—that and no more. Now, however, the 
paranoiac leaders of Communist China have an atomic bomb . . . nothing in 
world affairs will ever again be quite the same. The fateful clock . . . is now 
ticking inexorably close to possible world disaster. . . . The U.S. can no lon- 
ger postpone the scrapping of that patchwork crazy quilt—full of internal 
contradictions—which is misnamed a “China policy.” We must replace it 
with a coherent policy worked out by the coolest and ablest brains at our com- 
mand. ... Unless Communist China can be brought within the framework 
of a dependable system of international guarantees . . . the world may face a 
new kind of aggressive Hitlerism, its madness reinforced a million times by 


nuclear power.'! 


By the end of 1964, China was a cause célébre. Many anti-CCP, pro- 
KMT organizations, most notably the Committee of One Million against the 
Admission of Communist China to the United Nations, the mainstay of the 
so-called China Lobby, insisted on the continuation of the current policy. 


Contrariwise, church groups, women’s organizations, and academic circles, as 
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well as some celebrity figures like scholar-diplomat George Kennan and 
singer-actor Frank Sinatra, discussed new approaches, often viewing China as 
an indispensable piece in nuclear disarmament.!” 

For average Americans, however, China was an obscure subject with ste- 
reotyped images. According to a nationwide survey by the University of 
Michigan in December 1964, 28 percent of Americans did not even know that 
a Communist government ruled the mainland; 40 percent did not know about 
the “two-China” problem; and yet 86 percent believed that the United States 
should be concerned about China.!? CBS Reports confirmed America’s “confu- 
sion, ignorance, and anxiety” about China. In a series of door-to-door inter- 
views in Los Angeles and Long Island, one interviewee, asked about his 
knowledge of China, muttered, “It’s a deep dark secret,” while another, on the 
possibility of trade, bewailed, “We should not deal with gangsters. They'll 
shoot you.” CBS correspondent Marvin Kalb lamented that Americans had 
lived in “a world of stereotyped clichés about China” for so long that its reality 
“slipped past us, like disturbing shadows in the night.” “It may be another fif- 
teen years before we as a nation and a people can deal with China,” Kalb com- 
mented. “But the question is: Must we wait that long to talk about China?” !* 

As it turned out, Americans and Chinese did not wait for another fifteen 
years before resuming mutual contacts, and this chapter explains why. Schol- 
ars have studied the efforts of the Kennedy and Johnson administrations to 
reconsider China policy, rendered stillborn by the Vietnam War and the Cul- 
tural Revolution. Few, however, have explored the changing debates and 
sentiments among the US and Chinese public. The first section of this chap- 
ter analyzes the activism of the National Committee on US-China Rela- 
tions, which elevated the China problem, once considered taboo, to national 
prominence and convinced the informed public of the necessity of a new 
policy. The second section discusses the contrasting Chinese views of the 
US government as “imperialists,” poised to invade China from Vietnam, and 
of the American people as allies against it. The third section focuses on the 
onset of people’s diplomacy, arguing that as Sino-American rapprochement 
unfolded in the early 1970s, these new ideas on bilateral relations lubricated 
the launch of the people-to-people exchanges. 


The New China Lobby 


In June 1964, former US ambassador to Italy Clare Booth Luce, wife of 
Henry Luce, the media magnate who had spearheaded the China Lobby in 
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earlier decades, gave a commencement speech at St. John’s University in New 
York. “China will account for half the population of the whole world,” she 
hyperbolized. “We must soon find ways of living at peace with half the human 
race, or your generation will know nothing but endless war in the Orient.”!° 
Luce was alluding to the simmering war in Vietnam. Less than two months 
later, on August 10, 1964, Congress passed the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, 
which conferred unlimited war power on the Johnson administration, paving 
the way for the sustained bombing of North Vietnam and the stream of US 
ground troops into South Vietnam. Luce also underscored China’s potential. 
In the 1960s, American officials and scholars increasingly viewed China as a 
major world power struggling to fulfill its potential.” The nascent rise of 
China transfixed many, including political scientist Hans Morgenthau, who 
would soon endorse recognition of China, although he predicted that it would 
remain “a weak and fragile giant” due to the population size.'® Still, the giant 
was powerful enough to precipitate a second Korean War in its southern back- 
yard, possibly a nuclear one. 

The prospect of war chilled countless Americans, particularly Quakers. 
Fiercely opposing the Vietnam War, peace activists in the American Friends 
Service Committee (AFSC) joined China scholars to organize various ac- 
tivities aimed at raising public awareness of the China problem, such as large 
conferences featuring academics, businesspeople, journalists, lawmakers, and 
government representatives. Cecil Thomas, an associate peace education sec- 
retary of the AFSC’s San Francisco chapter, and Robert Scalapino, an Asia 
specialist at the University of California, Berkeley, held the first such con- 
ference at UC Berkeley on December 9, 1964, attracting well over a thou- 
sand attendees. When the Quakers and sinologists held the second conference 
in Washington the next April, “many, if not a majority,” on the floor “felt 
that the time had come for a change in US policy toward China,” according 
to Barbara McLennon of the League of Women Voters, one of over forty 
nongovernmental groups invited.” Overtaken by a tide of similar confer- 
ences, numbering over a hundred in 1965 and 1966, Thomas, Scalapino, and 
several eminent figures in academia and industry began to contemplate a na- 
tional organization to advance their endeavor.”° 

Congress further riveted the public to the China problem in early 1966. 
The hearings at the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, chaired by J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright, brought together policy makers and scholars of all political 
hues to reexamine US policy toward China. In the course of the lengthy 
hearings from February to March, “containment without isolation,” a term 
coined by A. Doak Barnett of Columbia, emerged as a powerful idea. While 
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acknowledging the importance of curtailing Chinese influence in Asia, Bar- 
nett advised the government to break Beijing’s international isolation, the root 
cause of instability in the region, by granting admission to the UN, cultivating 
unofficial contacts, and extending diplomatic recognition in due course.”! The 
China Lobby wasted no time rebutting this proposal. Walter Judd, former 
representative from Minnesota and leader of the Committee of One Million, 
spurned China’s admission to the UN as “illegal” and “immoral,” while for- 
mer senator from Arizona Barry Goldwater, the godfather of the 1960s con- 
servative movement, bashed the entire Fulbright hearings as a “naked and 
unabashed propaganda show.””” The China Lobby viscerally sensed the threat 
posed by “containment without isolation.” 

The concept struck an emotional chord with millions of Americans who 
watched these hearings on television. Many of his academic colleagues, as 
well as citizens familiar with the China problem, profusely acclaimed Bar- 
nett’s speech as brave and wise, but countless others reviled it. A group of 
high school students from Georgia, for instance, sent essays—apparently a 
group project in a government class—all of which opposed rebuilding con- 
tacts with China. “It is only common sense,” wrote one student, “that if one 
has a cancerous growth in his body, he cuts out the infected part to prevent 
the spreading; he certainly does not graft the cancer to other parts of his 
body.” One college student in California wrote the most scathing letter. 
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Mocking Barnett as a ““mouth-piece [for China],” “poor simp,” and “simple 
minded jerk,” she blared, “We kids should be teaching you, instead of vice 
versa.”?* As retired journalist Archibald Steele observed, Americans “on the 
whole” welcomed “a public reappraisal” of China policy, but McCarthyism 
cast a long shadow over the process.”° 

By mid-1966, “containment without isolation” had become a near- 
consensus in Washington. A number of officials in the National Security 
Council (NSC), the State Department, and the Defense Department sur- 
mised that a more forthcoming attitude toward the issues of travel restric- 
tions, trade embargo, and UN representation might mitigate Beijing’s 


hostility.” 


This line of thinking informed Lyndon B. Johnson’s televised 
speech to the American Alumni Council on July 12, 1966. While stressing 
“firmness” against China, the president maintained that “reconciliation be- 
tween nations that now call themselves enemies” was “essential for peace in 
Asia.” “For lasting peace can never come to Asia as long as the 700 million 
people of mainland China are isolated by their rulers from the outside 


world.”?” Johnson continued throughout his presidency to make peace ges- 
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tures and take small steps to reduce travel and trade restrictions as avowed in 
this speech. 

The time was ripe for Cecil Thomas, Robert Scalapino, and their allies 
to launch an institutional platform for their activism. On June 9, 1966, the 
National Committee on US-China Relations was founded, with Scalapino 
as the chairman and Thomas as the executive director. Its invitation-only 
membership consisted of a panoply of influential figures in academia, busi- 
ness, religion, and public affairs, all committed to public education on the 
China problem. “The rising American interest over China’s role in interna- 
tional affairs has created an increasing demand for objective and analytical 
information about China,” Scalapino stated at a news conference.”® The 
names on the board of directors—from Doak Barnett to David Hunter (dep- 
uty general secretary of the National Council of Churches) to Daniel Kosh- 
land (former CEO of Levi Strauss)—showed the group’s inclination toward 
the establishment on the East Coast and the West Coast. Funded by the Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundations among others, the National Committee was a 
nongovernmental organization by definition. Yet some of its members, in- 
cluding Edwin Reischauer (Harvard historian and the former ambassador 
to Japan) and James Thomson Jr. (former NSC staffer now at Harvard), had 
served in the government; others, such as Fairbank, Scalapino, and Barnett, 
were advising the State Department through the China Advisory Panel. They 
lent the group credibility and influence. With a membership increasing from 
ninety to two hundred in a couple of years, the National Committee emerged 
as the most prominent organization for US-China relations. 

The National Committee readily found its market in the informed pub- 
lic.” It supplied teaching packets to hundreds of teachers, students, corpo- 
rations, women’s groups, religious associations, and government officials 
requesting information on China.’ To offer balanced knowledge of China 
for community leaders around the country, the National Committee initi- 
ated a China Seminar Program, organizing about 130 public events between 
1966 and 1970, in which scholars, policy makers, and journalists discussed a 
range of topics on that country, from culture to history to politics. Harvard 
University, for instance, hosted a three-day seminar in July 1967, featuring 
its noted Asia specialists—John Fairbank, Abraham Halpern, Dwight Per- 
kins, and Edwin Reischauer. ABC and CBS reported on this event, with 
Fairbank’s featured remark: “People all over the country are making efforts 
[to understand China]. We heard from all sorts of places. China specialists 
are just a small business in this... . We are making an effort, but it isn’t big 
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enough.” ABC correspondent John Scali applauded the seminar for offering 
“new and interesting ideas which help awaken the American public . . . to 
the need to end China’s isolation from the rest of the world.”*! 

The National Committee also mobilized graduate students to reach out 
to the larger public. Harvard students in East Asian studies pioneered this 
effort through a curriculum development project for college and high school 
teachers, a research bureau to collect and edit China-related resources for 
public use, and a speakers bureau to send China experts, students themselves 
included, to deliver lectures at local townhall meetings. Fox Butterfield, a 
doctoral student of Fairbank’s, gave one such talk at the Junior Chambers of 
Commerce in Greensboro, North Carolina, in February 1967. More than 
three hundred locals showed up—not only white-collar professionals, but 
also students and such “blue collar types” as truck drivers and mailmen. The 
“generally favorable reaction” of the audience, reported Butterfield, attested 
to “the obvious interest in China and the widespread dissatisfaction with our 
present China policy.’*? Following Harvard’s success, other universities with 
leading Chinese studies programs, including Michigan, Columbia, and 
Berkeley, embarked on similar projects. 

These activities earned the National Committee public recognition as the 
most influential advocacy group for “containment without isolation.” Al- 
though declaring itself nonpartisan, the membership of the National Com- 
mittee in its formative years excluded most scholars on the right and left, who 
disagreed with the establishment in Chinese studies, particularly Barnett, 
Fairbank, and Alexander Eckstein of the University of Michigan. Frank 
Trager of New York University rightly complained that the National Com- 
mittee represented “one known point of view’—that the United States 
should recognize China and drop opposition to its seat in the UN.” To turn 
this “monologue” into a true “dialogue,” some scholars opposing “the 
Barnett-Fairbank-Eckstein gang” sought membership in the National Com- 
mittee, and three well-known hawks—Franz Michael of George Washington 
University, Richard “Dixie” Walker of the University of South Carolina, and 
George Taylor of the University of Washington—gained influence within 
the organization.*t In the main, however, the National Committee clearly 
favored a more flexible policy toward China. It was a new China Lobby. 

As such, the National Committee tried to sway policy makers. On Feb- 
ruary 2, 1968, Johnson met the National Committee leadership—Thomas, 
Scalapino, Barnett, Eckstein, Reischauer, Lucian Pye of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology (MIT), and Carl Stover of the National Institute of 
Public Affairs—for a discussion on China policy. The White House origi- 
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nally allocated thirty minutes for this meeting, but the president showed “a 
great interest” and extended it for nearly half an hour, despite other urgent 
issues at hand, such as the North Korean seizure of USS Pueblo, the North 
Korean guerrilla attack on the South Korean presidential palace, and the Tet 
Offensive.” “We have made a truly major effort to communicate [with Bei- 
jing] and to keep our policy flexible,” he explained to the China scholars. “We 
are not hidebound.”** In response to the president’s request, Reischauer, Bar- 
nett, and Pye submitted a policy paper about a week later, analyzing options 
for “a reconciliation between the American and Chinese people” or “at least a 
tolerable modus vivendi.” The list—moderating trade restrictions, promoting 
cultural exchanges, and admitting China into the UN—amounted to nothing 
innovative, since many of these measures had been tried by Washington but 
unreciprocated by Beijing.*’ “It is just that it takes two to play some games,” 
the national security adviser Walt Rostow grumbled, “and [Beying] does not 
see it in its interest to play, just now.”** 

Soon afterwards, Dean Rusk, the CIA, and NSC staffer Alfred Jenkins 
each submitted a policy memorandum on China. They all agreed that the 
Cultural Revolution had thrown China “in a mess,” and “limited accom- 
modation” with the United States would remain impossible until the “post- 
Mao” leadership emerged. Like the National Committee leaders, Rusk and 
Jenkins supported reduction of trade and travel barriers. While emphatically 
opposing China’s admission to the UN, Rusk entertained a gradual move 


to tacit acknowledgment of “two Chinas.”*? 
g 


Yet Beijing had already proved 
unresponsive to US overtures, and the Johnson administration had no choice 
but to wait out the mayhem in China. A December 1968 study prepared for 
the incoming Nixon administration recommended “no radical change in the 
near term in our bilateral relationship [with China]; but a readiness to move 
to a new relationship over the longer term.” The National Committee’s 
policy proposal, even if fully implemented, would have come to naught in 
the late 1960s. 

The National Committee, however, succeeded in what it set out to do: 
raising public interest in China. The success reached an apex in March 1969, 
at the two-day national convocation in New York, titled “The United States 
and China: The Next Decade” (see fig. 1.1). This mega event was attended 
by approximately 2,500 participants, including scholars, congresspersons, and 
policy makers. To stave off “any charges of partisanship,” the National Com- 
mittee invited speakers from all sides of the political rainbow."! William 
Rusher of National Review, a conservative magazine founded by journalist 
William F. Buckley Jr., for instance, decried “a policy of accommodating 
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Figure 1.1. Edwin Reischauer (center) speaks at a panel featuring John D. Rockefeller HI 
(left) and Edward M. Kennedy (right) at the National Committee’s First National Convocation 
in New York, March 20, 1969. National Committee on US-China Relations Collection. 
Courtesy of Rockefeller Archive Center and the National Committee on US-China Relations. 


the tottering regime of an aging megalomaniac.” The convocation was, in 
Reischauer’s words, “too rich and varied a symphony, too full of discordant 
opinions as well as complex harmonies of complementary concepts.” Its 
underlying message still seemed obvious, though—that the United States 
should do something about China. 

The National Committee’s activism paralleled a shift in public opinion on 
China, most visible on the question of UN representation. According to Gal- 
lup polls, only 7 percent of responders supported China’s admission to the 
UN at the height of McCarthyism in 1954. About two-thirds continued to 
oppose China’s seat until 1966, when the gap began to narrow. On the eve of 
China’s entry into the UN in October 1971, the majority of responders were 
supportive of it, although few acquiesced to Taiwan’s ejection.*? The National 
Committee was not solely responsible for this shift, since many other groups, 
often inspired by the National Committee, discussed the China problem and 
publicized their positions in national newspaper columns or at local townhall 
meetings, despite countereftorts by pro-Taiwan forces, often backed by the 
KMT.** The National Committee both reflected and promoted the rise of 
public interest in a new China policy, which contextualized the famous Foreign 
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Affairs article written by Richard Nixon in October 1967. His most-cited line 
drew on not only his own wisdom, but also the emerging consensus of the 
time: “There is no place on this small planet for a billion of its potentially 


most able people to live in angry isolation.”” 


“The American People Are Good” 


As American views of China grew more complex and diverse, so did Chi- 
nese views of the United States. Beijing’s propaganda machine had taught 
the masses, from factory workers in the city to peasant farmers in the coun- 
tryside, to loathe US “imperialists” as a cabal of greedy capitalists who initi- 
ated wars abroad to alleviate perennial economic crises at home. Mao Zedong, 
however, separated the US government and the American people, as the op- 
pressor and the oppressed. “We must draw a distinction... between the 
people of the United States and their government,” the chairman wrote in 
1945.4° When British American journalist Felix Greene toured China in late 
1963, he witnessed “the deep-seated long-term hostility toward the U.S. 
[government],” while noting “the warmth of feeling toward Americans on 


the part of the average Chinese.” 4 


Greene’s experience shed light on the dual- 
ity in the Chinese perception of the United States. 

This duality only got starker from early 1965, when the “Resist Amer- 
ica, Aid Vietnam” (kangMei yuanYue) campaign swept across China. In re- 
sponse to Washington’s decision to bomb North Vietnam, the CCP called 
on local apparatchiks to organize mass meetings and street demonstrations. 
Between February 9 and 11, millions of Chinese around the country took 
to the street to march, shout, and sing against US “‘imperialists.”** In Bei- 
jing, Mayor Peng Zhen addressed a crowd of 1.5 million gathering at Tian- 
anmen Square, denouncing US “imperialists” as “the deadly enemy of the 
people around the world.”*? The CCP soon expanded the propaganda to cul- 
tural life, organizing photograph exhibits, chorus contests, film viewings, 
and street performances. They uniformly demonized US “imperialists” and 
glorified Vietnamese resistance, all with the same chant: “US aggressors get 
out of Vietnam!” Between August 1964 and May 1965, Shanghai held 78,977 
shows of 983 plays related to the Vietnam War in theaters, at work units, 
and on the street, attended by over thirteen million locals in total.°° These 
shows turned the distant war into a tangible reality. 

The popular anti-Americanism, both genuine and artificial, helped to en- 
hance the vigilance of the masses. In April 1965, about a month into Operation 
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Rolling Thunder, the CCP issued a directive to accelerate war preparation in 
large cities, including air defense programs and citizen militia drills. The Chi- 
nese masses should “be prepared to handle the worst-case scenario,” in which 
they would not only suffer US bombings, but also “fight on the soil of our 
country.”>! About a week later, the standing committee of the Third National 
People’s Congress issued a declaration, urging the masses to support North 
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Vietnam and oppose US “imperialists” “with actual deeds,’ which would 
form “sufficient preparation” to send volunteer soldiers, if requested by Ha- 
noi.*? Local Party committees across the country formulated propaganda strat- 
egies based on the CCP directive and the People’s Congress declaration. A 
propaganda guide in Nanchang, provincial capital of Jiangxi, warned: “Their 
next goal is to invade China. US imperialists’ invasion plan includes China.” 
In a bombastic essay in the People’s Daily that September, Defense Minister Lin 
Biao championed “‘people’s war,” or protracted guerilla war, against US “im- 
perialists,” in China and the world over.** 

The warmongering was not a bluff. Washington and Beijing had reached a 
tacit agreement by early 1966 that China would refrain from sending combat 
troops to Vietnam as long as the United States stopped short of invading 
North Vietnam and bombing Chinese territory.” To make this arrangement 
credible, the Chinese nonetheless had to show clear and visible determination 
to fight should it be violated. After the Gulf of Tonkin incident, PLA units in 
the Vietnamese border regions sharply ramped up their force levels and com- 
bat readiness, and China began to provide massive military assistance for 
North Vietnam, including anti-aircraft artillery troops, engineering troops, 
and other material support. Before a rift with Hanoi caused a sharp decline in 
Chinese aid in 1969-1970, Beijing sent hundreds of thousands of PLA soldiers 
to North Vietnam—170,000 in the peak year of 1967—fighting US bombers 
and assisting Hanoi’s war-making.°° The most conspicuous sign of Beijing’s 
acute sense of insecurity was the so-called Third Front Construction (sanxian 
jianshe), an ambitious project to develop the hinterland and resettle defense 
industries from littoral provinces, which Chinese leaders feared might be tar- 
geted for nuclear strikes.” Beijing was trying to avoid war by bracing itself for 
it. As historian Zhai Qiang argued, invasion of North Vietnam or bombing of 
Chinese territory would have created “a real danger of a Sino-American war 
with dire consequences for the world.” 

The war preparation triggered a war scare. The Chinese masses gave un- 
stinting support to the mobilization campaign in public, as was their wont, 
but feared in private a repeat of the Korean War, which killed over 200,000 
Chinese soldiers. Despite Beijing’s efforts to combat the tendency among the 
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population to “worship America, fear America” (chongMei kongMei) since the 
early 1950s, these sentiments had survived, particularly among older gen- 
erations.” They cautioned in the wake of the Gulf of Tonkin incident that 
should the war spill over into China, they would have to take on the power- 
ful US forces, this time without Soviet assistance. “Modern warfare is all 
about heavy bombs, as well as nuclear weapons, unlike in the past,” one old 
post office worker mused. “I am a little fearful.”°° Harald Munthe-Kaas, a 
Norwegian journalist stationed in Beijing, reported in early 1966 that street 
committee officials were whispering rumors of war, saying that war with 
the United States was “fast approaching.” He also noted that many Beijing 
residents interpreted the resettlement of professors to the hinterland as a sign 
of war preparation, although it was, in fact, part of the Socialist Education 


Movement, aimed at reeducating intellectuals.” 


Many urbanites “cherished 
peace as desirable” and “advocated peace negotiations,” according to one re- 
port in Guangzhou.” The anti-American fanaticism writ large belied the 
fear of nuclear annihilation. 

Chinese youth embraced that fear, however. Many of them firmly be- 
lieved in the CCP’s depiction of anti-US struggle at home and abroad as 
the only way to defend Chinese revolution from US “imperialists,” Soviet 
and their collaborators in China—rhetoric that fueled the 


Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution.™ As historian Chen Jian argued, the 


” 


“revisionists, 


escalation of the Vietnam War gave Mao “much-needed stimulus to mobi- 
lize the Chinese population,” particularly the youth, for his attempt at revo- 
lutionizing the entire society yet again.°* The Vietnam War and the Cultural 
Revolution were inextricably intertwined, and being anti-American and be- 
ing revolutionary were two sides of the same coin. This idea was wrapped up 
in the Red Guard movement. Intrepid and foolhardy, those revolutionary stu- 
dents lampooned the United States as a “paper tiger,” which would recoil at 
their determination for war. At a December 1966 gathering of a hundred thou- 
sand Red Guards and other “revolutionary crowds” in Beijing, student repre- 
sentative Shen Aiqun resolved: “Once the Vietnamese people need [us], once 
Chairman Mao orders [us], we, the Red Guards, will fight shoulder to shoul- 
der with the Vietnamese people right away.”® Red Guards were revolutionary 
soldiers fighting US “imperialists” from afar. 

And it was no fantasy. In late 1966, a high school Red Guard in Beijing 
named Zhao Jianjun secretly hopped on a long-distance train to Nanning, 
provincial capital of Guangxi, with a clutch of some ten friends. From there, 
he made his way across the border and joined the PLA forces in Vietnam. 
Two months later, on January 19, 1967, Zhao became the first and last Red 
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1.°° The news spread quickly among the youth, 


Guard to die on Vietnamese soi 
and many of them wished to follow Zhao’s path. Between late 1966 and early 
1967, more than two hundred students and workers from twenty provinces 
and municipalities swarmed the small city of Pingxiang in Guangxi, demand- 
ing their passports. Many also wrote letters, sent telegrams, and made calls to 
the Vietnamese embassy in Beijing to request visas. Frustrated with the diplo- 
matic irritants, the CCP ordered local revolutionary committees to discourage 
the masses from these actions. While praising the “revolutionary spirit” and 
“internationalist spirit” of the youth, it decreed that “any disorganized, disor- 
derly behaviors” were “wrong,” and students and workers should “go back to 
their original work units in their hometowns to make a revolution.” Only by 
doing so could they provide “active support” for North Vietnam and the Cul- 
tural Revolution.” Although Zhao and his admirers hardly comprised the 
majority, their revolutionary anti-Americanism dominated Chinese views of 
the United States during the peak years of the Cultural Revolution. 

Paradoxically, enmity for the US government fed affinity for the Ameri- 
can people. Chinese leaders had long portrayed Americans, particularly the 
working-class, women, and racial minorities, as victims of the kleptocracy 
engaging in liberation struggles, which would one day turn into a socialist 
revolution. In January 1959, Mao wrote to William Foster, leader of the 
Communist Party USA: 


The Chinese people know that United States imperialism has done many 
bad things to China and to the whole world as well; they understand that 
only the United States ruling group is bad, while the people of the United 
States are very good. Among the Americans, although many of them have 
not yet awakened, only a tiny part are bad, the overwhelming majority are 
good. Friendly relations between the Chinese and American peoples will 
eventually break down the barriers put up by [Secretary of State John Fos- 


ter] Dulles and his like and develop more extensively with each passing day.” 


For all his tirade against US “imperialists,” the chairman conjured up an im- 
age of the American people as allies against the US government. 

Beijing befriended as many “awakened” Americans as possible to rein- 
force this image. Anna Louise Strong, a socialist journalist who resided in 
China after 1958, was one of the best American “friends.” She was a celeb- 
rity in China because of her 1946 interview with Mao, in which the chair- 
man chirped that “the American people and the peoples of all countries” 
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should “unite and struggle against” “the US reactionaries and their running 
dogs.”° Between 1962 and 1966, Strong published “Letters from China,” in 
which she and other American expats in China, such as former Young 
Women’s Christian Association (Y WCA) worker Talitha Gerlach, nuclear 
physicist Joan Hinton, and CCP member Sidney Rittenberg, lauded Chinese 
socialism. Strong understood her political use. When Mao met her the third 
time on her eightieth birthday in November 1965, she gathered that the 
chairman was trying to tell the world, “Now, while the Washington war- 
lords escalate war and threaten to bomb us, take note of the difference be- 
tween the imperialist warlord and the American people with whom we must 
be friends.”’° American voices like Strong’s, though mostly falling on deaf 
ears back home, reverberated in China. When a correspondent at Swedish 
newspaper Expressen interviewed college students in Beijing in 1965, they 
commented: “[We] should separate the US government and the American 
people. The American people are good. We are [standing] together.””! 

The Vietnam War won Beijing hundreds of thousands of new American 
“friends” —antiwar protestors—at least in its imagination. As Chinese lead- 
ers sought to rally developing countries, from Cuba to the Congo, Laos to 
Vietnam, against US “imperialists,” they lumped Americans with the op- 
pressed peoples of the world. After the Gulf of Tonkin incident, Chinese 
media began to print a volley of articles about antiwar demonstrations in the 
United States. When twenty thousand Americans, led by Students for a 
Democratic Society, picketed the White House in April 1965, the People’s 
Daily published a commentary, titled “The American people have swung into 
action.” It read: “Facts opened the eyes of the American people, making them 
realize that the interests of the Vietnamese people and the American people 
are the same and that US monopoly capital and the US government serving 
it are the real enemies of the American people.”’? Over the next few years, 
more and more Americans got “awakened.” 

African Americans were China’s most useful “friends.” In the 1950s and 
1960s, Beijing invited several high-profile Black activists to flaunt racial har- 
mony in China. W. E. B. Du Bois was the most prominent among them.” 
On his ninety-first birthday on February 23, 1959, the civil rights legend 
gave a booming speech at Peking University. “China is flesh of your flesh 
and blood of your blood. China is colored, and knows to what the colored 
skin in this modern world subjects its owner,” he clamored. “Come to China, 
Africa, and look around.””* Mao doubled down on co-opting African Amer- 
icans in August 1963, when he made the famous statement of support for 
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the civil rights movement: “The fascist atrocities committed by the U.S. im- 
perialists against the Negro people have . . . revealed the inner link between 
the reactionary policies pursued by the U.S. Government at home and its 
policies of aggression abroad.”’> Mao made another statement following 
Martin Luther King Jr.’s assassination in April 1968, which further illumi- 
nated this link. “Racial discrimination in the United States is a product of 
the colonialist and imperialist system,” he averred. “The struggle of the Black 
people in the United States for emancipation is a component part of the gen- 
eral struggle of all the people of the world against U.S. imperialism, a com- 
ponent part of the contemporary world revolution.””° 

Maoism dovetailed with Black Power. While King and his moderate allies 
espoused nonviolence, proponents of armed struggle against white supremacy, 
most notably the Black Panther Party (BPP)—“‘the greatest threat to internal 
security of the country,” in the words of FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover— 
devoured Maoism to unite with the Afro-Asian world in their fight against US 
“imperialism.” Black Panthers waved Quotations from Mao Zedong, com- 
monly known as “Mao’s Little Red Book,” to show allegiance to the chair- 
man and hawked copies for a buck at college campuses, for fundraising. Mao 
projected the image of a model American on Robert F. Williams, godfather of 
the BPP and author of Negros with Guns (see fig. 1.2). While living in exile in 
Beying between 1966 and 1969, Williams published his newsletter The Cru- 
sader, extolling armed liberation struggles in the United States and elsewhere. 
He adulated China as “the last hope” for African Americans. “Without China, 
there can be no Black struggle in America.””* In his speech at a mass demon- 
stration against US “imperialism” in August 1966, William proclaimed in his 
baritone voice that the time was “fast approaching” when the “good reason- 
able American” must choose “either to overtly side with American chauvinism 
and jingoism or to take a resolute anti-imperialist and anti-racist stand that will 
be a firm basis for a just and lasting world peace.” Concluding the speech, he 
screamed: “Long live the militant friendship between the Chinese and revolu- 
tionary American people!’ 

At the end of the 1960s, Beijing had more American “friends” than ever 
before. The propaganda mill had set a self-amplifying cycle in motion: The 
more hostile the US government, the more “friendly” the American people, 
and the other way around. The contrast between the American “friends” 
and enemies enabled Chinese leaders and commoners to remain cautiously 
optimistic about US-China relations during the Vietnam War, even at the 
height of the war scare. Journalist Edgar Snow’s January 1965 interview with 
Mao illustrated this. Snow was the first foreign journalist to travel to the 
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Figure 1.2. Mao Zedong signs Robert F. Williams’s copy of Quotations from Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung at the National Day celebration in Beijing, October 1, 1964. Robert F. Williams 
Papers, HS 1091. Courtesy of Bentley Historical Library, University of Michigan. 


CCP-controlled areas in Shaanxi Province in 1936, and his book Red Star 
over China offered a sensational eyewitness account of the budding Com- 
munist movement. Thirty years later, Mao sounded sober, but not pessimis- 
tic: “Naturally, I personally regret that forces of history have divided and 
separated the American and Chinese peoples from virtually all communica- 
tion during the past fifteen years. Today the gulf seems broader than ever. 
However, I myself do not believe it will end in war and one of history’s ma- 
jor tragedies.” The chairman intoned that “there was hope” for a rapproche- 
ment, although he could not foretell when it would materialize. “It would 
take time. Maybe there would be no improvement in my generation,” said 
Mao. “I am soon going to see God.”® Little did he know that he would see 
Richard Nixon before God. 
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Pinning Hopes on the People 


The CCP’s Ninth National Congress in April 1969 essentially ended the Cul- 
tural Revolution, shifting the country’s focus from continuous revolution 
to economic reconstruction. Desperate to mend China’s crippled relations 
with foreign countries, Mao put the Foreign Ministry back into business, 
rebuilding the diplomatic corps and reposting ambassadors abroad. After 
years of hiatus, mass organizations, including the Foreign Ministry—affiliated 
Chinese People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs (CPIFA), were restored or re- 
activated. Reeling from the Soviet threat in the north, Mao was now ready 
to respond to US overtures. In a subtle yet dramatic move, the People’s Daily 
reprinted Nixon’s inaugural address on January 20, 1969 in its entirety. A 
line stood out: “We seek an open world—open to ideas, open to the ex- 
change of goods and people—a world in which no people, great or small, 
will live in angry isolation.”*! 

Washington did not fail to notice the signal. Soon after taking office, 
Nixon and his national security adviser Henry Kissinger, along with NSC 
and State Department officials, implemented a series of new policies— 
validating US passports for travel to China and allowing foreign subsidiaries 
of US firms to trade with China, for example—as stepping stones to a dip- 
lomatic rapprochement, which Doak Barnett and others were pitching to 
the White House through letters and meetings. Although polemics on US 
interventions in Indochina and sporadic mass gatherings against US “impe- 
rialists” continued into the early 1970s, Beijing reciprocated US moves by 
forgoing personal denunciation of Nixon, releasing some American prison- 
ers, and resuming the Warsaw talks in January 1970. When the US invasion 
of Cambodia caused a suspension of these talks that May, the White House 
began sending secret messages through Pakistani and Romanian channels 
to propose a higher-level meeting, unbeknownst to the State Department. 
In his second annual foreign policy report to Congress in February 1971, 
Nixon pledged to “carefully examine what further steps . . . we might take to 
create broader opportunities for contacts between the Chinese and American 
peoples.”*? 

Americans were debating when, not whether, these opportunities would 
surface. In January 1971, the National Committee on US-China Relations 
held a two-day roundtable in New York, featuring guest speakers from Brit- 
ain, Canada, France, and Japan, countries that had cultivated various ex- 
changes with China even before fully normalizing relations. Alexander 
Eckstein concluded that based on their experiences, Americans could build 
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“de facto cooperative relations” with Chinese in an “active ad-hocery” man- 
ner, even without diplomatic relations.*+ The Committee of One Million 
threatened to sabotage such efforts, but with its core members deceased or 
retired, it could hardly deploy effective countermeasures. “The [old] China 
Lobby quietly died some time ago without benefit of an obituary,” the Wash- 
ington Post quipped.® John Fairbank aptly observed in the spring of 1971 
that with the Cultural Revolution essentially over, and Americans itching 
to get out of Vietnam and build contacts with China, “the time is ripe for 
China to shift outward again.” The question: How to make that shift? 

Mao used his old American “friend” as a fulcrum. In the fall of 1970, 
Edgar Snow made his final trip to China before his death, just before Nix- 
on’s visit. The People’s Daily published a photograph of Snow standing with 
Mao at Tiananmen Square to observe the October 1 National Day cele- 
bration, with the chairman’s quotation on the upper-right-hand corner: 
“The people of the world, including the American people, are our friends.”*’ 
Snow sat with Mao for a long interview on December 18. In a “heart-to- 
heart talk” as “old friends,” the chairman stated: “Today I do not want to 
make a difference between Chinese and Americans. I am pinning hopes on 
the peoples of these two countries. I am pinning great hopes on American 
people. American people will become a great potential force beneficial to the 
world.” Mao continued, directing the conversation to “the most reactionary 
person in the world.” “If Nixon wants to come, I am willing to talk with 
him. We can agree or disagree. We may or may not fight. He can come as a 
tourist or as president. In short, anything is fine.” Stammering out his words, 
Mao puffed a cigarette to calm down.** Nixon could now come to China, 
and, by extension, so could any American, progressive or reactionary. 

Mao acted swiftly. Before Snow’s interview got published, he decided to 
invite the US table tennis team to China after much deliberation on the in- 
teraction between Chinese player Zhuang Zedong and American player 
Glenn Cowan in Nagoya. “Although the U.S. government is unfriendly to 
China, the American people are friends of the Chinese,” Zhuang beamed 
to Cowan. “I give you this [silkscreen tapestry of Mt. Huangshan] to mark the 
friendship from the Chinese people to the American people.”*? Meeting 
the American visitors in Beijing, Premier Zhou Enlai declared that they “opened 
a new page in the relations of the Chinese and American people,” and “this 
beginning again of our friendship will certainly meet with the majority sup- 


”°° Ping-Pong diplomacy, recollected Kissinger, cre- 
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port of our two peoples. 
ated “an international sensation” that “captured the world’s imagination. 
Time and Life magazines covered the team’s travel to Beijing, Shanghai, and 
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Guangzhou, carrying colored photographs of Chinese people in ordinary 
life, humanizing them for the readers.” 

The cascade of Sino-American rapprochement that ensued astonished the 
American public. Letters of approval and protest deluged the White House, 
especially after China’s admission to the UN on October 25, 1971, the last 
day of Kissinger’s second visit to that country.” Nixon took great care to 
stage his trip to China. A huge entourage of newspaper correspondents, mag- 
azine writers, and television reporters followed the president from the Great 
Hall of the People to the Great Wall of China. Television provided a collec- 
tive experience for millions of Americans who tuned in to watch what the 
New York Times phrased “TV’s biggest show since man reached the Moon.””* 
The show was entertaining and convincing. According to a Gallup poll, 
98 percent of Americans knew of Nixon’s visit to China, and 68 percent 
accepted his claim that it was “effective” in promoting world peace.” The 
China opening aroused the conservative wrath, not least because the Shang- 
hai Communiqué affirmed Taiwan as “a part of China,” but the silver- 
tongued president won allegiance from key figures like Barry Goldwater and 
Ronald Reagan by depicting his move as leverage against the Soviet Union.”° 
At a banquet in Beijing, Nixon gave a pompous toast: “This is the hour, this 
is the day for our two peoples to rise to the heights of greatness which can 
build a new and better world.””” 

Beijing rushed to justify the rapprochement. Soon after the Ping-Pong 
diplomacy, the CCP distributed a summary of Mao’s talk with Snow and 
requested study meetings across the nation.’ A propaganda guide in Inner 
Mongolia celebrated Nixon’s visit as China’s diplomatic triumph, attribut- 
ing it to “the long-term struggle of the Chinese and American people against 
US imperialists.””? But the logic seemed twisted: Why did Chairman Mao 
invite Richard Nixon to his house after checkmating him? Some officials at 
the Bureau of Handicraft Industry Management in Shanghai struggled to 
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“figure out” the chairman’s intentions. 
Times correspondent Tillman Durdin, the first American journalist permit- 
ted into China as an individual in the spring of 1971, reported that Mao’s 
policy “puzzled many Chinese and stirred misgivings in some quarters.’””!®! 
Relentless propaganda eventually convinced the masses that Mao, harbor- 
ing no illusion of peace, invited Nixon to expose the failure of US foreign 
policy and carry on the struggle against US “‘imperialists.”!°? One factory 
worker in the tourist city of Guilin said it best: “We cannot carve out ivory 
out of a dog’s mouth. .. . We signed the communiqué, but by no means does 


it suggest that peace has come . . . [because] the reactionary, invasive nature 
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of US imperialists cannot be changed.” Those with an affluent family 
background, personal experience with Americans, or radio receivers to lis- 
ten to the Voice of America illegally might have entertained different ideas 
in private, but the average Chinese, who had long considered revolution and 
anti-Americanism one and the same, had to travel farther than average Amer- 
icans in the mental journey toward the rapprochement.!™ 

The distinction between the US government and the American people 
made this journey less agonizing. After Robert Williams left China in late 
1969, Beijing found his substitute in the Black Panther Party. Following the 
summer 1970 visit by prominent Panthers Elaine Brown and Eldridge Cleaver 
as part of the US People’s Anti-Imperialist Delegation, a larger BPP group 
toured China in the fall of 1971. “It was an amazing experience to see in 
practice a revolution that is going forward at such a rapid rate,’ BPP co- 
founder Huey Newton marveled in his memoirs. “To see a classless society in 
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operation is unforgettable 
(CCAS), a small knot of young Asian studies scholars who criticized the reti- 
cence of the academic establishment on the Vietnam War, also visited China 
in the spring of 1971 and 1972. Everywhere they went, Chinese locals showed 
“no hesitation . . . in offering us their full friendship,” making a “distinction” 


6 At a banquet in 


between the US government and the American people." 
Tangshan, Hebei, the hosts celebrated this friendship with a special cake with 
icing spelling out “Down with US imperialism” (dadao Meidi).'°’ Beijing was 
anxious to turn more Americans into “friends.” The CCP stated in May 1971 
that people-to-people exchanges afforded “a good opportunity to mobilize 
the American masses and bolster their mass leadership.” 1°’ 

Negotiations for these exchanges were rapidly under way. In response to 
Nixon’s request, the State and Defense Departments and the CIA wrote a 
policy memorandum on the “next steps” toward China in May 1971, which 
recommended scientific and cultural exchanges.” During Kissinger’s Oc- 
tober 1971 visit, the NSC staffers Alfred Jenkins and John Holdridge sub- 
mitted to Zhou Enlai’s aide Xiong Xianghui a twenty-five-point exchange 
proposal, covering sport, science, and journalism, among other subjects. 
Xiong welcomed the proposal, while cautioning that these programs should 
be conducted on a “private,” “non-governmental” basis due to the lack of 
diplomatic relations.!!° During Nixon’s visit, Kissinger emphasized that the 
people-to-people exchanges, though unable to “change objective realities,” 
were still “important” because they could “symbolize” Sino-American rap- 
prochement “in some concrete way that the American people can under- 
stand.”!!! By then, proposals for exchanges involving scientists, companies, 
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or orchestras were pouring into the White House and the National Com- 
mittee. “There’s a fantastic mystique. I have been amazed!” National Com- 
mittee Chairman Alexander Eckstein rejoiced. “There’s an incredible amount 
of curiosity, goodwill, and sympathy.”!!? 

Washington hurried to steer the nascent exchanges away from Chinese 
propaganda. A policy paper written by an interdepartmental study group a 
month after Nixon’s trip charged that Beijing was trying to use these ex- 
changes to “increase pressures for establishment of formal diplomatic rela- 
tions on [its] terms” and “improve [China’s] image and mute criticism [in 
the United States].” It behooved Washington to “open up channels of com- 
munication .. . which will slowly build pressures to open up Chinese soci- 
ety” and “provide the American public with a more realistic view of China 
and sustain public support for our China policies.” The State Department 
urged the White House to “facilitate” the exchange programs through “um- 
brella organizations” with more influence on public opinion, more balance 
in political stance, and more eagerness to cooperate with the government 
than the BPP or the CCAS." 

The National Committee was a natural choice. In April 1972, it hosted 
the return visit by the Chinese table tennis delegation, jointly with the US 
Table Tennis Association. John Scali, now a special consultant to Nixon, pro- 
vided logistical support, including security, while minimizing the govern- 
ment’s presence in the process. The ping-pong tour was a stellar success, 
portending the expansion of exchange programs. Scali later proposed to “rule 
out” the National Committee as an “umbrella organization” because he rated 
its leadership “inept, emotional, and predisposed to criticize” US foreign pol- 
icy, particularly in Vietnam.''* Yet the White House had already made up its 
mind. Addressing the National Committee membership that May, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Educational and Cultural Affairs John Richardson Jr. 
promised to “respect the people-to-people nature” of the exchanges and put 
the National Committee at the helm. “It is not for me to tell you what the 
role of the National Committee will be,” said Richardson. “You will con- 
struct that role for yourselves.” !! Three weeks later, the National Commit- 
tee, along with the Committee on Scholarly Communication with the 
People’s Republic of China, which specialized in scientific exchanges, drafted 
a joint position paper, proposing specific subject areas, ranging from language 
education to youth leadership to gymnastics, based on public impact.!!° 

Beijing dithered. The National Committee, in fact, had submitted ex- 
change proposals for the Chinese People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs at least 
twice, in April 1971 and March 1972, both unanswered by the Chinese.!!” 
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They were deeply suspicious of the National Committee, an elite organization 
led by China scholars, many of whom had, in one way or another, espoused 
a “two-China” solution to the Taiwan problem. In the next several years, 
Beijing would profile the National Committee as a “semi-official” 
organization, with a “non-governmental façade” yet “intimate ties” to the 
government, staffed by “CIA personnel” snooping for intelligence and 
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“China hands” with “complex” “political backgrounds.”!!* In a nutshell, the 
National Committee looked like a representative of the government, not 
the people. The Chinese gave in by that fall, only after Washington gave the 
National Committee and the Committee on Scholarly Communication a 
“laying on of hands,” or an endorsement as “effective intermediaries” be- 
tween the US government and the American people.'!? The National Com- 
mittee leadership traveled to China in December 1972, with a new exchange 
proposal for the CPIFA, the Chinese People’s Association for Friendship with 
Foreign Countries, and the All-China Sports Federation.'”° Eckstein re- 
turned convinced that Beijing was “seriously interested in gradually ex- 
panding contacts in a step-by-step fashion.” 1?! 

Kissinger traveled to China in February 1973 for the fifth time in eighteen 
months. With the war in Vietnam over, the Chinese were more cordial than 
ever, and Kissinger later reported to Nixon that the former adversaries had 
now become “tacit allies.”!?? As a token of this “alliance,” Washington and 
Beijing agreed to establish liaison offices in the capital of each country in 
the coming May. From then on, US and Chinese officials no longer had to 
communicate through a secret channel in Paris. American visa seekers, who 
had flooded the Chinese embassy in Ottawa, Canada, were also redirected 
to the Chinese Liaison Office in the Mayflower Hotel near the White House. 
The people-to-people exchanges were ready to take off. 


The Liaison Offices marked both a beginning and a culmination—a be- 
ginning of the sustained exchange programs and a culmination of new ideas 
on US-China relations that began to take shape in the 1960s. In the United 
States, the movement to calibrate China policy, led by the National Com- 
mittee, created a new “open door constituency” —to borrow historian Michael 
Hunt’s term—that supported expansion of unofficial contacts with China.” 
In China, the conceptual gap between the US government and the Ameri- 
can people generated a space for a new US policy, aimed at “influencing the 
policy through the people.” These ideas informed the US and Chinese 
statesmen who negotiated Sino-American rapprochement. As Mao stated, 
“the world changed [Nixon],” as much as Nixon changed the world.'*4 
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In the early 1970s, US views of China were undergoing tectonic changes. 
Americans were putting down pamphlets on Beijing’s secret plans for world 
domination and picking up books like CCAS member Mark Selden’s The 
Yenan Way in Revolutionary China, Barbara Tuchman’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Stilwell and the American Experience in China, and British writer Han Suyin’s 
The Morning Deluge: Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese Revolution.'2> Some were 
resentful and fearful. Walter Judd launched the Committee for a Free China 
as the last stand of the old China Lobby; Taiwan advocates, often with Dalai 
Lama supporters, organized anti-Chinese demonstrations in large cities; and 
Southerners inundated their representatives with letters expressing “deep 
concern” over Chinese subversion.!7° 
trated with the KMT, under the Premier of the Executive Yuan Chiang 
Ching-kuo, which vowed to counter the “large-scale cultural united front” 


Many of these activities were orches- 


of the “Communist bandits” by marshalling its allies, particularly among 
Chinese Americans, for its own “people’s diplomacy” (guomin waijiao).'?” In 
mid-1973, the KMT, in cooperation with the anti-communist John Birch 
Society, launched a mass petition campaign targeted at local government of- 
fices, with the message: “Cut the Red China connection.”!** Yet the tide 
was too great to overturn. According to Gallup polls, Americans who saw 
China favorably more than doubled between May 1972 and April 1973, from 
23 percent to 49 percent, while those who saw China unfavorably plum- 
meted from 71 percent to 43 percent.!?? Among adjectives that Americans 
used to describe the Chinese people, “hard-working” doubled from 
37 percent in 1966 to 74 percent in 1972, while “ignorant” (24 percent), 
“warlike” (23 percent), and “sly” (20 percent) were replaced by “intelligent” 
(32 percent), “progressive” (28 percent), and “practical” (27 percent).'°° It 
was a drastic makeover. 

China scholars stood sober in this tide. With Beying hammering home 
the importance of solving the Taiwan problem before expanding bilateral 
exchanges, the rapprochement, as Doak Barnett anticipated, was “a gradual, 
cautious process of mutual accommodation,” which would take “much of 
the coming decade.”'*! The public was exhilarated nonetheless. In the wake 
of Nixon’s visit, National Committee staffer Arne de Keijzer found that en- 
rollments in Chinese studies and language classes increased steeply at col- 
lege campuses across the nation, causing a shortage of instructors.'*? To slake 
the public appetite and rein in unwarranted optimism, the National Com- 
mittee ratcheted up public education efforts, most notably the Bay Area Chi- 
nese Education Project (BAYCEP) at Stanford and the Project on Asian 
Studies in Education (PASE) at Michigan, until it transferred these functions 
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to the Asia Society’s China Council in 1975. By then, the public euphoria 
had all but died out. 

Chinese views of the United States were about to change, too, albeit 
slowly. The CCP announced in March 1972 that the Shanghai Communi- 
qué “only set the guidelines on principle” for the people-to-people ex- 
changes. The Chinese people, leaders and commoners, had little idea 
what would transpire out of these exchanges. When Americans came in 
greater numbers, the Chinese first applied the only yardstick at their disposal: 
whether the guests were “friends” or not. When Maud Russell, a former 
YWCA activist in China, revisited the country in the winter of 1972 and 
saw a traditional puppet show in a public theater, a five-year-old boy sitting 
nearby whispered, “Down with US imperialists.” When his mother told the 
boy that she was an “American friend,” he gave Russell a milk candy, which 
made her “extremely happy,” according to a Chinese report.'*+ Soon, how- 
ever, the Chinese encountered Americans of different political stripes, defy- 
ing the dichotomy of “friend” and “nonfriend.” 

John Fairbank returned to China in June 1972, over a quarter century 
after his departure in 1946. Having advocated “two Chinas” in various forms, 
the Harvard sinologist was no American “friend,” but the Chinese hosts gra- 
ciously guided him across the country. The trip was a mixed bag. Fairbank 
applauded the “miraculous” changes in the countryside and appreciated “the 
human warmth of personal contact,” while heeding the regimentation of so- 
ciety and the ravages of the Cultural Revolution. In his trip report in For- 
eign Affairs, Fairbank argued that the Chinese had “the better of the argument” 
over whether Washington or Beijing was responsible for the mutual isola- 
tion in the past twenty years.'°> Not many Americans and Chinese cared 
about such a question any more. Now that the “fear and ignorance” between 
the two countries that Fairbank bemoaned in the aftermath of McCarthy- 
ism had thinned, if not dissipated, the million-dollar question was what the 
new bilateral relationship held for the future. 


Chapter 2 


Trade 
A New Open Door 


The imagined wealth and prosperity of China awed the world for 
centuries—particularly the United States, whose commercial vessel Empress 
of China sailed to Canton in 1784, six months after the War of Independence. 
Shepherded by Secretary of State John Hay, Americans marched through 
the “open door” into the China market at the turn of the twentieth century, 
which boasted over four hundred million customers.' The door suddenly shut 
in 1949. Washington, along with its allies, imposed an embargo on China 
far more severe than the restrictions against other socialist countries set by 
the Coordinating Committee for Multilateral Export Controls (COCOM). 
Beijing resented this “China differential” as a remnant of foreign discrimi- 
nation. China imported technology and grain first from the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, and then, particularly after the collapse of Sino-Soviet 
economic cooperation in 1960, from capitalist countries that had eased trade 
restrictions after the 1953 Korean Armistice Agreement, such as Australia, 
Britain, Canada, France, Italy, Japan, and West Germany.” While touting 
self-reliance as its unique economic model, China under Mao Zedong was 
never isolated from the world economy.’ 

American businesspeople gazed wistfully at the China market in the mid- 
1960s, now with eight hundred million customers, as China’s trade with the 
capitalist bloc surpassed that with the socialist bloc. Edwin Neilan, chairman 
of the US Chamber of Commerce, commented that a growing number of 
member companies reckoned China “one of the major markets of the world.”4 
Historical connections with the Pacific made this trend particularly visible in 
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California. According to Governor Edmund Brown, “many hard-headed 
businessmen” in his state speculated that trading with China would be “ben- 
eficial.”> Alexander Eckstein of the University of Michigan, who presided 
over a trade study group organized by the National Committee on US-China 
Relations in the late 1960s, criticized the US embargo as “ineffective in eco- 
nomic and political terms,” although Sino-American trade, even if resumed, 
was “likely to be of rather modest proportion.”® Industry Week magazine’s 
survey found that a considerable portion of American companies were eager 
to trade with China by the time Washington lifted the embargo on June 10, 
1971. To divert their attention to the Taiwanese economy, which would bal- 
loon seven-fold in the 1970s thanks to foreign direct investment, the KMT 
sponsored a forty-page advertisement in the New York Times in 1972, titled 
“Free China is alive and well,’ while lending financial and logistical support 
for Chinese American business selling Taiwanese products.’ These efforts 
hardly diminished the traction of the mainland, however. China might turn 
into “a helluva market,” glowed George Dillon, president of Airco.® 

The Shanghai Communiqué encouraged “progressive development of 
trade” between the United States and China. Over the next several years, 
Washington and Beijing wrestled with diplomatic roadblocks, including Chi- 
na’s frozen assets and US private claims, US export controls on strategic 
goods, and US quotas on Chinese textile exports—with little progress until 
after normalization of relations.’ To promote trade under this precarious sit- 
uation, the White House decided to create “a prestigious, private Sino- 
American Trade Council,” through which it could wield influence.’ In 
March 1973, Secretary of Commerce Frederick Dent prodded senior exec- 
utives from such major corporations as Chase Manhattan Bank, Hewlett- 
Packard, Westinghouse, Boeing, and Cargill into forming what would soon 
be named the National Council for US-China Trade. It was presided over 
by Christopher Phillips, a diplomat who had just served as deputy represen- 
tative to the UN. With a membership quadrupling from 154 to over 600 in 
six years, the National Council provided counseling and library services for 
American traders, sponsored information sessions and business symposia, and 
published the bimonthly magazine China Business Review. It also became a 
point of contact with the China Council for the Promotion of International 
Trade (CCPIT), a mass organization negotiating business with foreign firms, 
as well as China’s state-controlled foreign trade companies (FTCs).!! The Na- 
tional Council incarnated the emerging US strategy to reduce government 
intervention overseas and deploy multinational corporations to secure eco- 


nomic interests around the world.!? 
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The China market attracted countless Americans due to the economic 
woes of the 1970s. The Arab oil embargo in October 1973 exacerbated the 
scourge of stagflation, while growing competition with the Western 
Europeans and the Japanese enervated US firms. Beijing’s hefty orders in 
1972 alone—$2.3 million for one RCA satellite communication ground sta- 
tion; $150 million for ten Boeing 707 airplanes; and $18 million for three 
hundred thousand tons of corn—came as an auspicious sign.'> When more 
and more Americans arrived in China in search of business, they resembled, 
in the words of John Alioto, CEO of Pacific Far East Line, “a man who has 
been starving for some time.” !* Frederick Dent cautioned the National Coun- 
cil membership, presciently, that the China market would not be “a panacea 
for our economic difficulties.”!° Sino-American trade grew from virtually 
zero to about $3 billion by the end of the decade, but it remained only a 
trickle of the total US trade volume ($400 billion in 1979). As had been the 
case for centuries, however, the future, not the present, of the China market 
captivated Americans. 

Chinese businesspeople across ranks—bureaucrats at the Foreign Trade 
Ministry, officials at the CCPIT, and representatives of the FTCs—were 
ready to trade with the Americans. Although Beijing cut back foreign trade 
by 15 percent between 1966 and 1969 in a bid for self-sufficiency, stagnant 
economic growth, particularly in agriculture, prompted Chinese leaders, 
Mao included, to abjure autarky. The trade volume bounced back from 
$4 billion in 1969 to $14.6 billion in 1974.!° A month after Richard Nixon’s 
visit, the Foreign Trade Ministry circulated an urgent notice, declaring the 
resumption of Sino-American trade “on the basis of equality and mutual 
benefit.” The Chinese were trying to kill two birds—economic and 
political—with one stone. At the National Foreign Trade Work Conference 
in January 1973, Vice Premier Li Xiannian forecast a “considerable” increase 
in trade, which would accelerate economic development. He then added: 
“From the viewpoint of diplomacy, we often trade with capitalist countries 
first and then establish diplomatic relations.”'® Beijing had done so with 
Canada, Italy, Britain, Japan, West Germany, and Australia; now it turned 
to the United States. 

No one could fathom in 1972 what, how, and how much the United States 
and China would be trading in the next few years. By 1979, however, the idea 
that economic access across the Pacific would one day accrue a fortune on 
both sides underpinned bilateral relations. This chapter explains the rise of 
this idea. The first section analyzes the initial market euphoria, particularly in 
the US business community, which soon evaporated due to the political and 
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economic realities of Sino-American trade. The second section focuses on 
Chinese imports of US technology. Beijing’s hunt for modern technology, the 
key to “catch up” with the world, helped US firms rediscover the China mar- 
ket, which seemed to have disappeared. The third section examines the eco- 
nomic normalization between 1978 and 1980, including America’s approval of 
most favored nation (MFN) and China’s go-ahead to joint ventures, which 
convinced Americans and Chinese of the convergence of their economic in- 
terests. Although Washington and Beijing guided bilateral trade through dip- 
lomatic channels, this conviction was conceived and promulgated by American 
and Chinese businesspeople who, against all odds, placed their bets on the 
embryo of Sino-American trade. 


The Myth of the Great Market 


American businesspeople itched to enter the China market. The Shanghai 
Communiqué was followed by a stream of books, articles, and consulting 
services on how to start doing business with China, many of them offered by 
amateur China experts.” The National Council’s founding symbolized and 
magnified this trend. At the council’s inaugural annual meeting on May 31, 
1973, Chairman Donald Burnham, a Westinghouse tycoon, proclaimed: 


Iam hopeful that, by the time this program today is completed, each of you 
will be formulating in your minds how your organization can begin to take 
advantage of this new “open door” to China. ... The existence of this 
Council is, of course, no guarantee of success for any one of its members. 
But businessmen don’t expect guarantees—just opportunities. I believe we 
are facing one of the most exciting opportunities any of us has ever encoun- 
tered in our business careers—the opportunity to participate in a vast new 
market of great potential. . . . What real businessman can resist that kind of 


opportunity?” 


The “real” businessmen never even tried to resist it. In November 1973, 
the National Council sent its first mission to Beijing to establish a working 
relationship with the CCPIT. The Chinese assured them of steady progress 
in bilateral trade, provided that it was based on “equality and mutual bene- 
fits.” The CCPIT chairman Wang Yaoting predicted “a bright future” for 
US and Chinese firms, while Li Xiannian called trade “one of the impor- 
tant ways toward improved [diplomatic] relations.”*! The National Council 
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and the CCPIT agreed to exchange delegations of US corporate leaders and 
Chinese foreign trade officials, creating an important channel of business ne- 
gotiations. US companies flocked to the new open door to China. General 
Motors, Ford Motors, and Westinghouse, for instance, showered the chief 
of the Chinese Liaison Office Huang Zhen with lavish receptions when he 
toured their factories near the Great Lakes in late 1974. A First National Bank 
of Chicago representative even boasted to Huang that the bank had canceled 
the launch of a Taipei branch to prioritize the mainland.”? At the National 
Council’s second annual meeting in June 1974, Christopher Phillips asked 
the restless crowd of members to emulate Chinese “patience and persistence” 
in doing business with China.?° 

America’s hunger for the China market was matched by China’s thirst for 
the American market. To earn foreign currency and expand political influ- 
ence, Beijing made concerted efforts to export to the capitalist world— 
advertising products, improving packaging, conducting market research, 
subsidizing export industries, and holding exhibitions at home and abroad. 
“If our exports to you are smaller than Taiwan’s, how can we liberate Tai- 
wan?” Zhou Enlai shrieked to the Canadian prime minister Pierre Trudeau 
in 1973.” Factories around the country were encouraged to buttress pro- 
duction of export commodities.”° 
but Beijing eyed the United States as a future jackpot. When the US dollar 
became a floating currency in early 1973, Foreign Trade Minister Li Qiang, 


Japan was China’s largest trading partner, 


with China’s economic masterminds Li Xiannian and Chen Yun, established 
an interdepartmental group that studied the global currency markets, includ- 
ing the Eurodollar markets.” In February 1974, the Foreign Trade Minis- 
try’s International Trade Research Center, which aided the group and 
generated dozens of studies on the capitalist economies, asserted that China 
should cash in on the economic crisis in the capitalist bloc—the “great chaos 
under heaven” —by bolstering exports.” The United States, hard hit by stag- 
flation, was the prime target. The Research Center’s March 1974 study ad- 
vised on leveraging the American lust for the China market to sell back 
consumer goods like textiles, foodstuff, and handicrafts, tripling or quadru- 
pling the trade volume in the next couple of years.”? 

The mirroring market ambitions of the Americans and the Chinese 
crossed paths at the China Export Commodities Fair, a biannual trade fair 
in Guangzhou, commonly known as the Canton Fair (see fig. 2.1). After 
Zhou Enlai took down banners with political slogans like “The Canton Fair 
is an important place to promote Mao Zedong Thought,” it gradually reverted 
to a place for haggling between FTC representatives and thousands of for- 
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Figure 2.1. A machine tool exhibition at the Spring 1974 Canton Fair. The slogan on the wall 


reads: “Go all out, aim high and achieve greater, faster, better and more economical results in 
building socialism!” U.S.-China Business Council Records, Gerald R. Ford Presidential Library. 


eign merchants, which accounted for more than half of Chinese exports in 
the early 1970s.°° Beijing invited forty-two Americans to the fair for the first 
time in the spring of 1972, and the number mushroomed over ten times in 
three years. The Americans fought through the hubbub and eagerly bought 
clothes, carpets, liquor, fireworks, and folk toys, among other items, partly 
because a small buy at the Canton Fair might lead to a sizable sell later, as in 
Boeing’s case. “There is tremendous opportunity for sales in China,” said 
David Buxbaum, president of May Lee Industries, a small New York-based 
company specialized in the China trade. “If we let it go by, someone like 
the Japanese who are very aggressive will take it.”>! To cultivate the Ameri- 
can market—which held the greatest “potential” for Chinese goods in “pre- 
modern or modern history,” according to one fairgoer—the Chinese not 
only gave American newcomers “preferential treatment” over their competi- 
tors, but also requested lectures on the wholesale system, retail marketing, 
and Food and Drug Administration (FDA) regulations.** The Chinese ex- 
port items, including the baggy, drab, unisex “Mao suit,” became popular 
among hard-core fans in large cities and college campuses. Beijing gushed 
about this “China fever.”*? As both sides got accustomed to their respective 
trade practices, the United States became China’s second-largest trading part- 
ner in 1974, with the total volume nearing one billion dollars. 
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US policy makers and scholars harbored little optimism nonetheless. They 
expected bilateral trade to remain “infinitesimal in terms of our total econ- 
omy,” in Henry Kissinger’s sober words.** The Departments of State and 
Commerce, as well as the CIA, all pointed to Beijing’s principles of self- 
reliance and balanced trade as major constraints.*> Trade mattered politi- 
cally, not economically. Kissinger lectured Nixon in mid-1972 that the 
importance of Sino-American trade lay not in “the intrinsic economic value,” 
but in “the political and psychological dimension’—that is, trade helped to 
maintain the momentum for larger bilateral relations.*° Most China schol- 
ars concurred that American companies overestimated the size of the China 
market.’ The eight hundred million avid customers “may be more of a mi- 
rage than a reality,” argued Alexander Eckstein in March 1972.°° His 
prophesy was on the mark. Bilateral trade plummeted from $933.8 billion 
in 1974 to $462.9 million in 1975 to $345.4 million in 1976, while US ex- 
ports free-fell from $819.1 million in 1974 to $303.6 million in 1975 to $135.4 
million in 1976. The China market vanished like a mirage. 

And it was not a blip. The plunge derived, above all, from China’s eco- 
nomic realities. The agricultural surplus, as well as grain deals with Canada 
and Australia, obviated grain imports from the United States, which accounted 
for over 70 percent of the total US exports to China in 1974.°? More funda- 
mental were China’s balance-of-payments problems. As the global recession 
suppressed Chinese exports, and the runaway inflation in the capitalist bloc 
raised the prices of import commodities, China registered an unprecedented 
trade deficit of $600 million in 1974. The US trade surplus against China (over 
$700 million in 1974) was even larger than that. To propitiate the Chinese, the 
National Council organized dozens of small import-oriented members into an 
importers committee in the spring of 1974, but it helped little due to Beijing’s 
unfamiliarity with the US market; unavailability of export products; and inex- 
perience in designing, packaging, and quality control.*” The State Council of 
China warned in mid-1975: “If this trend continues, we need to stop all the 
imports one day. Once it happens, it will have a very bad impact [on our inter- 
national reputation].’*! The American market, too, evaded the Chinese like a 
mirage. 

Politics shaped the 1975-1976 slump as much as economics. On the US 
side, MFN—a status that allows one country the same trade privileges en- 
joyed by any other country—politicized Sino-American trade in 1973-1974, 
when the Nixon administration was trying persuade Congress to grant MFN 
to the Soviet Union as part of détente. Senator Henry “Scoop” Jackson and 
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Representative Charles Vanik, both enraged by the oppression of Jews in the 
Soviet Union, added an amendment to Title IV of the Trade Act of 1974, 
which blocked MEN to any country that denied its citizens freedom to emi- 
grate. China took the stray bullet. Businesspeople, scholars, and policy makers 
all decried the Jackson-Vanik Amendment for jeopardizing Sino-American 
trade by undermining the principle of “equality and mutual benefit.”*? Chris- 
topher Phillips remarked at a congressional hearing that the lack of MFN, an 
act of “hypocrisy” in the Chinese eyes, rendered bilateral trade “extremely 
difficult” when the China market created “a major opportunity for American 
exporters.”# The National Council issued a resolution in April 1975, urging 
Washington to discuss “a comprehensive trade agreement” with Beijing, in- 
cluding MEN, to address the current “unacceptable conditions.”** The lack of 
diplomatic relations, however, precluded such an agreement. 

Beijing deemed the Jackson-Vanik Amendment more of a political affront 
than an economic barrier. Chinese officials repeatedly expressed displeasure 
over the lack of MEN, but never openly coveted it. Mao told Kissinger in 
November 1973: “So long as the Soviet Union doesn’t get it, that would be 
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enough.” ® The Chinese had little reason to be solicitous, since the absence 


of MFN curtailed Chinese exports to the United States by only 16 percent, 


46 The issue ran- 


according to the State and Commerce Department estimates. 
kled, though. On many occasions, the Chinese imputed the trade imbal- 
ance with the United States to the tariff status. At a February 1976 meeting 
with Phillips, Zhang Jianhua, commercial counselor at the Chinese Liaison 
Office, called his attention to “the fact of life” that American businesspeople 
often ignored—politics and economics were inseparable. “Where you have 
two [separate tariff] columns, you have a [China] differential,” he roared.“ 
The Jackson-Vanik Amendment, though not directly responsible for the 
shrinkage of bilateral trade, eroded the delicate political foundation on which 
rested nascent Sino-American trade. That foundation eroded even further 
when the stalemate over Beijing’s “three principles” on Taiwan sapped the 
momentum in bilateral relations. When Kissinger proposed to negotiate so- 
lutions to some economic issues, most notably the assets and claims prob- 
lem, as a sop before Gerald Ford’s December 1975 visit to China, Deng 
Xiaoping showed “total lack of responsiveness.”** Politics was the key for 
bilateral trade, and Beijing made sure American businesspeople knew it. 
When Phillips visited China in the summer of 1976, the Chinese made “no 
effort to conceal the view that the amount of trade and its rate of growth 


[were] related to diplomatic recognition.’”? 
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On the Chinese side, the strife between the Gang of Four and senior 
statesmen like Zhou and Deng spilled over into foreign trade. The Gang 
pummeled the Foreign Trade Ministry for economically pauperizing and po- 
litically demoralizing the country by practicing “foreign currency in com- 
mand” (waihui gua shuai), not “politics in command” (zhengzhi gua shuai). The 
Gang, for starters, pressured foreign trade officials into withdrawing tradi- 
tional handicrafts, a major export commodity, at the spring 1974 Canton Fair, 
to honor the spirit of the Criticize Confucius Campaign.®® Their outcry grew 
louder with the onset of the Criticize Deng Campaign in late 1975. The 
Gang mobilized their puppet Shanghai Municipal Foreign Trade Office to 
excoriate the Foreign Trade Ministry and FTCs for permitting foreign cur- 
rencies in payment, forgoing the “Made in China” (Zhongguo zhi) stamp, and 
lowering the prices of export goods, to sell as much as possible during the 
global stagflation.” Unnerved by the public opprobrium, the ministry and 
the FTCs sent a joint delegation to Shanghai in July 1976 to deflate the ten- 
sion. It backfired. According to the Shanghai Trade Office’s account, the del- 
egation failed to hold back their frustration when the circular discussion 
over the virtue of earning foreign currency lingered for days.’ Emboldened, 
the Shanghai Trade Office pledged to “wage a battle” to “fully uncover the 
revisionist line within us and completely eliminate it.”°> Its several members 
traveled to Beijing a few weeks later and put up big-character posters at the 
buildings of the Foreign Trade Ministry and the CCPIT, accusing them of 
abetting Deng’s “revisionist line” and threatening to occupy the ministry 
with one thousand minions. Minister Li Qiang and other officials bit their 
tongues in fear of further retaliation.™ 

The showdown between the Foreign Trade Ministry and the Shanghai 
Trade Office was a microcosm of the larger tension over foreign trade since 
1949—the tension between ideology and profit. On the one hand, the Chi- 
nese considered foreign trade an economic front of the political struggle 
against capitalist countries. When foreign merchants tried to raise the prices 
for chemical fertilizers in 1974, for instance, the State Council insisted on 
increasing domestic production to achieve self-sufficiency. “Foreign capital- 
ists presume that we need them,” it blared. “They are very arrogant.” The 
United States was the greatest villain. The Foreign Trade Ministry, in offi- 
cial documents, called foreign trade “one important field of our struggle with 
the United States” and the Canton Fair a place to confront, maneuver, and 
co-opt American businesspeople.’ The ministry contended that Chinese 
merchants could and should outcompete the Americans in the “price strug- 
gle,” as the global economic crisis further exposed “the decadent, declining, 
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dying imperialist nature” of the US economy, hidden under “the veneer of 
prosperity.” 57 

This ideological rhetoric coexisted with a pragmatic desire for profit, par- 
ticularly among rank-and-file trade officials. As early as 1973, factories in 
the Pearl River Delta region experimented with compensation trade—in 
which foreign companies provide capital and equipment for production, and 
the host country repays them with finished goods—with American entre- 
preneurs in Hong Kong.*® Despite the official policy of “forming a united 
front against foreign merchants,” local FTC branches and international ports, 
including Shanghai, Guangzhou, Tianjin, and Fujian, also engaged in “three 
competitions” (san zheng) for more goods, more market shares, and more cus- 
tomers, often by keeping new products secret, striking larger deals than 
planned, and exporting more at lower prices than their rivals.” These offi- 
cials cared little about ideology. Even some members of the Shanghai Trade 
Office showed fatigue over the prolonged campaign against the Foreign 
Trade Ministry in the summer of 1976. “Now that the ministry delegation 
has left, the fall Canton Fair is about to start, and trade statistics has been 
reported, it is about time for our campaign to end,” they groaned.® China’s 
foreign trade policy—a hodgepodge of the Maoist ideology, the principles 
of self-reliance and balanced trade, and the growing yen for foreign 
currency—was making a screeching din. 

For the moment, however, the nosedive in Sino-American trade dispir- 
ited American businesspeople, and the reassurances by scholars and officials 
seemed futile.*! Julian Sobin of Sobin Chemicals, one of the core members 
of the National Council, lamented that the political struggle in China made 
the prospects of bilateral trade “very iffy.” “I'd hate to make my livelihood 
out of China trade . . . especially now,” he clucked.°? The National Council 
vice president Eugene Theroux, a frequent traveler to China, shared with 
the Chinese his concern about the pessimism in US business circles, evident 
in the National Council’s declining membership, but he found no recourse. 
“The rightward lurch at the time was so strong, and antipathy to business 
with foreign companies so profound” that the Foreign Trade Ministry was 
derided as the “Ministry of National Betrayal,” recounted Theroux.™ At the 
spring 1976 Canton Fair, Americans concluded deals worth only $20 mil- 
lion, down from $40 million a year before.** US firms walked through the 
new open door in the early 1970s, believing that they were entering a vast 
market that could aggrandize their wealth soon enough—only to find a tiny 
market wanting in purchasing power and political stability. Many of them 
stayed in the China market, feeling as if they were clinging to a myth. 
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To Catch Up with the World 


The Americans were in for a long game, determined to bide their time until 
the myth transfigured into a full-fledged reality that Beying envisioned: a 
market for technology exports. Articulating how to achieve the “four mod- 
ernizations” at the opening session of the Third National People’s Congress 
in December 1964, Zhou Enlai intoned, “We cannot walk the old path of 
technological development [that other countries have walked], crawling little 
by little behind them. We must break the regular procedure and strive to 
adopt modern technology.”® Years later, Chinese leaders put the premier’s 
words back into action. In January 1973, the State Planning Commission 
proposed the “Four-Three Plan” (Si-San Fang’an) to import modern tech- 
nology worth $4.3 billion from capitalist countries, the second-largest such 
project since the Sino-Soviet cooperation of the 1950s, which was promptly 
approved by the CCP leadership.®° Beijing mimicked capitalist practices— 
accepting middle-term credits up to five years, first from Japan and then from 
Western Europe, for example—in financing 250 large import projects be- 
tween 1973 and 1977, in chemical fertilizer, chemical fiber, petrochemistry, 
coal and mining, meteorology, and offshore drilling, among others. These 
projects included some fifty sets of complete plants, many of them for ex- 
port products, in which foreign engineers worked with Chinese colleagues 
to facilitate technology transfer.®” In his May 1974 talk with the former Brit- 
ish prime minister Edward Heath, even Mao Zedong, the evangelist of self- 
reliance, championed technology imports: “We shall be very glad to have 
your help.”°® Self-reliance carried the day as political rhetoric, but this con- 
cept now ennobled Sinicization of foreign technology, socialist or capitalist. 

Despite their preference for imports from countries with which they had 
diplomatic relations, the Chinese let drop many hints of their hankering for 
American technology. “The U.S. is very developed and very advanced, while 
China remains a developing country,” Li Xiannian conceded to the National 
Council delegation in November 1973. “China [has] a great deal to learn 
from the outside world.” Shortly afterwards, Pullman Kellogg announced 
mammoth contracts worth $200 million to build eight large-scale ammonia 
plants in China, the biggest nonagricultural deal before 1978.”° The US busi- 
ness community was jolted. While putting all importers under one um- 
brella committee, the National Council created a committee for each 
export industry, the petroleum committee largest among them, which ar- 
ranged delegations to/from China and organized seminars to discuss how to 
sell computers, machine tools, or oil rigs. Before 1978, about four hundred 
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Chinese technicians visited the United States to receive training at Boeing, 
Pullman Kellogg, Caterpillar, and other firms, and scores of Americans stayed 
in China to administer complete plant projects.”! Dwight Perkins of Har- 
vard predicted in 1973 that Beijing’s desire for technology would dwarf its 
obsession with self-reliance. “In the end,” he wrote, “China will buy what 
it wants on economic terms, and politics won’t affect this much.” 7? 
Premier Zhou Enlai and Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping tried to set tech- 
nology imports as the kingpin of China’s economic strategy. Following 
Zhou’s reaffirmation of the “four modernizations” at the Fourth National 
People’s Congress in January 1975, Deng drafted a twenty-point blueprint 
for industrialization that summer, titled “Some Questions on Accelerating 
the Development of Industry.” 7? “It is by the adoption of the most advanced 
technologies that the industrially backward countries catch up with the in- 
dustrially advanced countries in the world. We must also do the same,” it 
read. “Every department and every industry must know the world’s advanced 
level and map out plans and measures for catching up with and surpassing 
it.” The twenty points even preached joint oil ventures in the East and South 
China Seas to pay for technology imports. Beijing would invite foreign oil 
companies into its territorial waters, allow them to produce offshore oil, and 
sell it to the oil-hungry capitalist bloc—a scheme that Beijing rebuffed in 
public as a violation of its energy sovereignty.’* Deng’s bold suggestions gar- 
nered widespread support. In 1975 alone, China achieved 13.1 percent in- 
crease in steel production, 18.8 percent increase in oil production, and 39.2 
billion yuan (about $20 billion) investment in construction.” Joint ventures 
remained off limits for the moment, but the vice premier was winning what 
the State Planning Commission called “one hard, tough battle, as well as a 


key battle,” for technology imports.” 


“To catch up with the world” became 
the refrain of Chinese speeches and writings. 

Deng’s economic reform was anathema to the Gang of Four. They waged 
a semantic battle against it by naming technology imports “crawlism” (paxing 
zhuyi), “capitulationism” (touxiang zhuyi), and “national betrayal” (maiguo 
zhuyi).’’ In February 1974, Corning’s glass snails, a token of friendship given 
to Chinese visitors, piqued Jiang Qing’s ire. She reviled them as an insult and 
opposed further cooperation with Corning, delaying the imports of color 
television technology for several years.’* A few months after the “Snail Inci- 
dent,” a 10,000-ton long-distance cargo ship named Fengging returned to 
Shanghai from its successful voyage to Europe. Galvanized by this historic 
achievement, Jiang and her acolytes lambasted Zhou and Deng for purchasing 
foreign vessels, and only Mao could sideline this “Fengqing Incident” in late 
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1974. The Gang mounted a fierce counteroffensive against Deng’s twenty 
points in 1975 and 1976. They not only mobilized their student and worker 
allies to block it from getting enacted, but also charged it as a “poisonous 
weed,” a “revisionist” plot to “accelerate the restoration of capitalism.” 
Gang-incited political rallies and factional infightings pervaded factories 
around the country between 1974 and 1976, including large steel plants at 
Wuhan and Anshan, which lowered morale, hindered production, and alien- 
ated foreign engineers.*° The Gang could only slow down technology im- 
ports, however. An installation of West German and Japanese steel production 
equipment in Wuhan Iron and Steel Company, the largest technology im- 
ports at the time, for instance, made headway between 1974 and 1978, with 
only a one-year delay. 

The miscarriage of Deng’s twenty points hardly daunted American ex- 
ecutives. Alexander Eckstein estimated in 1974 that US exports of machin- 
ery, transportation equipment, and other high-tech products to China would 
reach $450 million by the end of the decade, with their proportion in the 
total exports quintupling from 6 percent in 1973 to 30 percent in 1980.°! 
Businesspeople saw a silver lining on the horizon. When the Chinese petro- 
leum engineering delegation demonstrated keen interest in US oil technol- 
ogy in late 1975, Phillips observed, “If the Chinese want something bad 
enough and can only get it in this country . . . they'll probably buy it willy- 
nilly.”®? His optimism seemed warranted. Upon return from China in 
June 1976, Graham Marx, president of G. A. Gray, commented that its ma- 
chine tool industry, like other industries, fell a quarter century behind the 
United States, offering a promising export market.® At a conference on Chi- 
na’s oil industry in Houston, energy experts also underlined China’s dual 
potential as “hardware buyers” and “know-how buyers.”*+ The Americans 
were angling to sell everything they could—plants, machines, tools, and 
knowledge to get them working. 

Hua Guofeng came to power at this critical juncture. At a national indus- 
trial conference in the spring of 1977, the new chairman lauded Daqing oil- 
field in Heilongjiang, the largest Chinese oilfield and the lodestar of self-reliance 
since its 1959 discovery, for “absorbing some foreign technology without 
walking the old path.” He then pledged to build “some ten more Daqings” 
before 1985. Newspapers around the country printed his words.*> “Ten Daq- 
ings” aside, Hua’s ambitious goals for the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1980-1985), 
which passed the first session of the Fifth National People’s Congress in 
March 1978, included 400 million tons of grain (270 million tons in 1977), 60 
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Figure 2.2. A reception during the CCPIT’s visit to Washington, September 9, 1977. Left to 
right: National Council President Christopher Phillips, Secretary of Commerce Juanita Kreps, 
CCPIT Chairman Wang Yaoting, National Council Chairman William A. Hewitt, Vice 
Chief of the Chinese Liaison Office Han Xu. US-China Business Council Records, Gerald R. 
Ford Presidential Library. 


million tons of steel (26 million tons in 1977), 250 million tons of oil produc- 
tion (94 million tons in 1977), and construction of 120 large-scale industrial 
complexes that required colossal investment equivalent to the total amount 
since 1949.86 All these numbers soon proved “naive” and “unrealistic,” as his- 
torian Ezra Vogel wrote, but Hua consummated what Zhou and Deng had set 
out to do: destigmatizing technology imports.*” 

The Chinese now sought US technology more candidly and boldly than 
ever before, as symbolized by the CCPIT’s three-week tour of the United 
States in September 1977 (see fig. 2.2). Visiting industrial complexes and 
company laboratories across the country, the CCPIT chairman Wang Yaot- 
ing drew a distinction between self-reliance and “self-seclusion,” and artic- 
ulated his hope to tap US technology to “speed up” Chinese modernization. 
“The U.S. is somewhat advanced in technical equipment and technology,” 
he stated. “With this in mind, we have the interest to visit your country.’°% 
Wang did not forget to pinch the Americans in the sore spot. He claimed at 
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a meeting with Representative John Brademas that “closer collaboration in 
the fields of technology [trade]” must be based on “further improvements of 
political relations,” which hinged on the Taiwan problem.*? 

China’s renewed foreign trade activism brought the China market back 
to life. In 1977, a large volume of articles, studies, and interviews appeared 
in the United States that foresaw more business opportunities in China. Eck- 
stein, one of the leading voices, argued that China would maintain at least 
5 percent annual growth in trade in the next decade, since it needed tech- 
nology imports as “a marginal but essential input” for industrial develop- 
ment.” In a dramatic speech at the National Council’s June 1977 annual 
meeting, Holger Hansen, general manager of East Asiatic Company, pre- 
dicted that China, on its way toward becoming “an economic and trading 
super-power” by the end of the century, would soon enter “a new stage in 
its economic development,” offering an “opportunity” for American com- 
panies to sell “equipment and know-how.”*! No longer rueful, Julian Sobin 
also speculated about “a significant role for American industry” to play in 
China’s “staggering” efforts for the “four modernizations.”’? Eugene Ther- 
oux was transfixed by “an unprecedented situation” in the world economy. 
“There’s a labor force of one-half billion people out there that has yet to be 
unleashed, and we don’t know where it’s going,” he stammered. “My best 
advice is to exercise patience and perseverance and stay in the game and see 
what happens.’ 

Beijing went on a technology shopping spree from 1978. Its imports from 
the United States skyrocketed from $171.3 million in 1977 to $820.7 mil- 
lion in 1978 to $3.8 billion in 1980, while the exports quintupled from $200.7 
million in 1977 to $1.1 billion in 1980. China’s total imports also increased, 
albeit at a slower pace, from $7.2 billion in 1977 to $19.6 billion in 1980, 
registering a whopping deficit of $4.5 billion in three years. Beijing incurred 
debts in sundry forms, including long-term loans up to ten years from for- 
eign banks, a new policy promoted by Vice Premier Gu Mu after his exten- 
%4 The CCP reissued Deng’s twenty 
points in April 1978, with ten new items added to the original text. The 


sive tour of Western Europe in mid-1978. 


new thirty points, enacted that summer, stipulated: “While maintaining self- 
reliance, we must diligently study good things of foreign countries, im- 
port... modern technology and equipment we urgently need, and make the 
foreign serve China.”” By the year’s end, Beijing signed a mega deal with 
Nippon Steel of Japan, worth over $2 billion, to build a giant steel mill in 
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Baoshan, near Shanghai.” As Beijing sent out more and more business del- 


egations overseas, Phillips mused that the Chinese saw “nothing inconsis- 
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tent between a policy of self-reliance and acquiring foreign technology, 
foreign equipment.” ’7 

When trade culture changed in China, so did factory culture. Most Chi- 
nese factories were using outdated Soviet equipment, often imported from 
Eastern Europe in the 1960s, but technology imports from the capitalist bloc 
in the 1970s gradually compelled them to adjust their operation. As Jan-Olaf 
Willums, a petroleum researcher at MIT, realized in mid-1976, Chinese fac- 
tories were shifting from “a Russian technology way” to “a Western tech- 
nology way.”?’8 This shift contoured one of the ten new clauses in the thirty 
points, which knocked down a taboo in Mao’s China: material incentives in 
the workplace. On October 24, 1977, Vice Premier Yu Quili, China’s eco- 
nomic guru, announced a 10 to 15 percent raise for some 46 percent of the 
entire Chinese workforce (64 percent of nonagricultural workforce), for the 
first time since 1963. The CCP further dumfounded the population in Jan- 
uary 1978, when it revived pecuniary rewards—higher salaries and cash 
bonuses—for workers in high-tech industry who scored an exceptional suc- 
cess in Sinicizing foreign technology.” The next month, the CCP disman- 
tled revolutionary committees at factories, consisting of cadres, rebels, and 
soldiers, and reinstituted veteran managers to restore discipline and boost 
production. The lure of money, not the cachet of a model worker, further 
drove factory workers to adopt new technology later that year, when Bei- 
jing liberalized import regulations for US goods.!°° Technology now wielded 
political power to accelerate China’s opening to the capitalist world. 

The United States, however, remained, in Eckstein’s words, “a residual 
supplier [of modern technology] not needed in normal times,” which ac- 
counted for only 7.4 percent of Beijing’s technology imports between 1972 
and 1977. The Michigan sinologist estimated that Sino-American trade 
would “necessarily be erratic, sharply fluctuating and devoid of a firm, sys- 
tematic, and fully institutionalized footing” before normalization of relations, 
a view shared by the Carter administration.'°! American businesspeople, in- 
cluding Phillips, had speculated that for all its political importance, the Tai- 
wan problem would not prevent Beijing from buying US technology that it 
considered essential. They were right. Beijing continued to trade with US 
firms with membership in the US-Republic of China Trade Council—it 
only whined that these firms “hurt the feelings of the Chinese people.” 10? 
But the rules of the game were changing, and fast. Having normalized rela- 
tions with China much earlier, Japan and Western European countries con- 
cluded large trade agreements worth billions of dollars in 1978. With Beying 
shunning US suppliers when alternative sources were available, the lack of 
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diplomatic relations threatened to put them at greater disadvantage than ever 
before. American businesspeople drooled over the China bonanza while 
loathing the tether of politics. 


The Economic Normalization 


The US business community was growing impatient. Just as inflation was 
coming back, American companies were losing to the Japanese and the West- 
ern Europeans in the China market, partly because US export controls cre- 
ated endless delays in licensing technology exports, which also irritated the 
Chinese.! The National Council submitted a policy statement to the White 
House in June 1977, urging it to recognize the People’s Republic and level 
the playing field for American traders.'°* It found sympathetic ears in the 
Carter administration. The national security adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski 
and the science adviser Frank Press wished to relax export controls on 
China—put in the same category as the Soviet Union and its Eastern 
European allies since 1972—as a strategic move against Moscow. Later that 
year, they not only persuaded Jimmy Carter to expedite advanced technol- 
ogy exports to China, especially offshore equipment and large computers, 
but also prescribed relaxation of defense-related technology transfer in a pol- 
icy memorandum drafted for the president. These moves, Brzezinski and 
Press explained, would serve US interest by making China “a check on So- 
viet power, influence, and freedom of action.”!”° For the first time, trade 
became a strategic agenda in US-China relations. 

Brzezinski’s ascent as Carter’s main adviser paralleled Deng Xiaoping’s rise 
as China’s de facto leader. Between fall 1977 and spring 1978, Deng met doz- 
ens of Americans, from Associated Press board of directors to Senator Henry 
Jackson to United Press International reporters, delivering the familiar mes- 
sage: China would import modern technology from the United States, but 
Sino-American trade could reach its fullest potential only after normalization 
of relations.!°° After Brzezinski and Deng agreed to launch normalization 
negotiations in their May 1978 meeting, Beijing began to accept high-ranking 
US officials to discuss economic cooperation on the governmental level. Press 
started off with a large science and technology delegation in July, to which 
Deng said, “We want to use your capital, your equipment, and your technol- 
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ogy and to repay you with our own products. 
Robert Bergland came next in early November. “While repeatedly empha- 


sizing their determination to remain self-sufficient and independent, [the 
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Chinese] look to the U.S., almost naively, as holding the key to their objec- 
tives for modernizing their agriculture,” reported Bergland." Secretary of 
Energy James Schlesinger traveled later that month and proposed joint energy 
projects, which would afford “potentially lucrative commercial opportunities 
for U.S. industry.”!°? Michigan sinologist Michel Oksenberg, now Brzezins- 
ki’s man Friday on China at the NSC, observed that the Chinese had “em- 
barked on a strategy to modernize China by turning to the West,” contrary to 
the policy of “leaning to one side (the Soviet Union)” in the 1950s. Deng’s 
China was “leaning to one side again—this time our side.”"!! 

With normalization in the offing, US firms scrambled to the China mar- 
ket. In the spring of 1978, some 240 businesspeople—three times the seat 
limit—applied for a Department of Commerce seminar on the China trade.""! 
“A tremendous explosion” of business interest engulfed the United States, 
and hotels in Beijing were “absolutely jammed” by corporate representatives, 
many of them American, according to a Midwestern newspaper.''? At the fall 
1978 Canton Fair, Americans sold $110 million, and Chinese $55 million, a 
total volume more than eight times the $20 million at the spring 1976 fair.'° 
The National Council exchanged about twenty delegations with China in 
1978, a sharp increase from previous years, in such areas as mining, petro- 
chemistry, construction equipment, and food processing. “Next year will 
bust this wide open,” the National Council vice president Stanley Young 
enthused in November, “unless there are unforeseen political complica- 
tions.”!!* The news of normalization all but obviated such a caveat. George 
Clark, Citibank’s senior vice president, envisaged that China would “come 
on the way Japan came on after World War II,” that is, rapid industrialization 
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based on cooperation with the United States. 
China Business Review, Secretary of Treasury W. Michael Blumenthal, former 
National Council chairman, cautioned that “the [trade] numbers . . . will not 
go into the sky” overnight, but companies were already lining up to cultivate 
what the New York Times called “American industry’s most promising new 
frontier,” now with a staggering one billion customers. 

Sino-American economic relations hardly normalized when diplomatic 
relations did. Washington and Beijing had yet to work out a pile of knotty 
problems, including assets and claims, US government credits, US export 
controls, Chinese textile exports, and most important, the absence of 
MFN—a “stigma of second-class status” as Secretary of Commerce Juanita 
Kreps phrased it.''? They began negotiating a comprehensive trade agree- 
ment, including MEN, soon after the normalization. During his US tour, 


an exultant Deng conveyed his “anticipation” that Sino-American trade 
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“should not be lower than” Sino-Japanese trade, which surpassed $6.7 bil- 
lion in 1979.''!8 Like Ford, however, Carter hesitated to grant MFN to China 
before the Soviet Union. Many in the White House and Congress urged a 
“China tilt,” and Beijing bewailed the delay in economic normalization.!” 
The president stood fast nonetheless. Only after sending the SALT I agree- 
ment to Senate in June 1979 did Carter issue Executive Order 12167 to ex- 
empt China from the Jackson-Vanik Amendment and designate it as a 
“friendly nation” eligible for MFN.!”° “In effect,” recalled Brzezinski, “for 
the first time, the explicit decision to decouple China MFN from Soviet 
MEN was made.”!?! A few weeks later, the US ambassador to China Leon- 
ard Woodcock and Foreign Trade Minister Li Qiang signed a trade agree- 
ment in the Great Hall of the People, which granted MFN to China. 
Congress ratified it on January 24, 1980, and the agreement went into effect 
on February 1, a year and a month after the normalization of relations. 

By then, American companies were rushing to the new open door in rec- 
ord numbers. The Department of Commerce was inundated with phone 
calls and mail inquiries on the China trade, while the National Council and 
other business groups organized seminar after seminar across the country, 
hosting several hundred executives at a time.'*? The repeated message, as a 
Department of Commerce guide put it, was: “It takes time and patience to 
enter the China market successfully.” 1? Recognizing China’s need for debt 
financing, American bankers were as anxious to lend as manufacturers were 
to export. David Rockefeller, chairman of the Chase Manhattan Bank, pre- 
viously known to the Chinese as “the head of US monopolies,” which car- 
ried out “economic and cultural invasion” against China before 1949, vividly 
recalled in his memoirs the moment when his company became the first US 
bank to operate in the People’s Republic: “The door to China had swung 
open, and Chase was waiting on the other side as American companies be- 
gan to walk through it.”!*+ As newspapers reported China deals almost every 
day, some analysts warned that “the China boom” might turn into “a China 
bubble,” but the opportunity seemed to trump the risk by a large margin.” 
Paul Marer of Indiana University’s Kelley School of Business commented, 
“To say that many of our largest multinationals are willing and eager is an 
understatement.” 16 

The China market was bound to be a small market, given Beijing’s chronic 
shortage of foreign currency. Fearing the deleterious impact of mounting 
loans on its international credibility, Beijing doubled down on its export 
strategies—compensation trade, import substitution, and processing trade— 
with initiatives emanating from local governments. Shanghai, which pro- 
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duced more than one-fifth of China’s export goods, took the lead, as if to 
shake off the Gang of Four’s stigma. In late 1977, for instance, the city pro- 
posed to open factories in Hong Kong, assemble semifinished products 
there, and export finished products to the United States and other capitalist 
countries in order to evade high tariffs.!?’ In a letter addressed to Hua 
Guofeng, Shanghai also wished to use compensation and processing schemes 
to export more high-end products, particularly electronics, while simulta- 
neously bolstering sales in textiles and handicrafts.'?8 Quietly dropping Mao’s 
Three Worlds Theory as the tenet of foreign trade, the city later decided to 
cede the “Third World” market to the “Four Little Dragons” of Asia—Hong 
Kong, Singapore, South Korea, and Taiwan—and focus on penetrating the 
Japanese, European, and American markets.!*? Chinese traders grew increas- 
ingly aggressive—and creative—in selling their products. 

No amount of exports could earn enough foreign currency to satiate Bei- 
jing’s investment appetite, and Chinese economic planners decided to cut a 
deal with “foreign devils.” Departing from plant and equipment purchases 
in the previous decades, Beijing embarked in 1978 on joint ventures, Deng’s 
brainchild, sanctioning direct involvements of foreign firms in construction 
and development projects, particularly in the field of energy. It, for instance, 
invited oil companies around the world to conduct geological surveys in the 
East and South China Seas, with an eye on joint ventures for the explora- 
tion and development of offshore oilfields, estimated to be enormous—an 
unprecedented move that astounded American oilmen.'*° Controversy en- 
sued, as the old guard like Li Xiannian and Chen Yun warned against eco- 
nomic predation and moral degradation at the hands of foreign capitalists, 
and many workers expressed chagrin at performing labor for them.'*! Joint 
venture, however, was the only way to cover the lack of capital, technology, 
personnel, and management know-how. On July 8, 1979, Beijing rolled out 
China’s first joint venture law, written in a language so obscure that it puz- 
zled foreign businesspeople as much as it reassured them. The piece of law 
nonetheless pointed to the direction China was heading, as a harbinger of 
the Special Economic Zones that started to spring up in the next month. 

With the economic normalization, the American people attached new 
meanings to Chinese goods. In late 1979, when the Second Oil Shock pushed 
the inflation rate over 13 percent and precipitated another round of recession, 
cheap foreign products made by cheap foreign labor sounded attractive. 
Christopher Phillips framed “Made in China” as “one means of helping keep 
prices down—a welcome prospect for American consumers” at a time of wid- 


ening economic inequality.'°? Many spurned such an idea. US manufacturers, 
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particularly in the textile industry, dreaded Chinese goods as a death blow to 
their businesses and the working class in general, already in steep decline in the 
1970s.! Washington and Beijing agreed in July 1980 on the levels of Chinese 
textile exports to the United States, which amounted to $200 million, half of 
the total exports, but the American debate on the flood of Chinese products 
was just beginning.'** “Made in China” was far from a mere production label; 
it was a political symbol with contested meanings. 

The Chinese people embraced Sino-American trade, associating it with 
the “four modernizations.” The jargon itself thrilled few. When a local 
television crew interviewed some factory workers in Shanghai, the most af- 
fluent city in China, they whimpered that the stresses of urban life and years 
of political struggle had left them little time and energy to modernize any- 
thing." To mobilize the masses once again, the CCP gave them consumer 
products, many of them imported from capitalist countries or produced with 
capitalist technology. In early 1979, Shanghai held an exhibition of imported 
daily commodities, including washing machines, refrigerators, and radios, 
attended by a sea of crowds.'*° Later that year, Beijing hosted the first na- 
tional light industrial commodity fair, in which eight hundred thousand 
shoppers spent 31.3 million yuan (about $20.9 million) for the “four news” — 
new goods, new kinds, new colors, and new packages.'*” Nothing beat color 
television, which superseded wristwatches, radios, and bicycles as a new sta- 
tus symbol. As the Washington Post reported, “in what appears to be a con- 
sumer revolution in China,” people sought “with almost capitalistic fervor” 
a television set, which cost a year’s salary for an average worker, to watch 
sports and films." As commercial advertisements replaced political slogans 
on billboards, consumerism—largely contained in the Friendship Stores in 
the 1970s, where only foreigners and officials could shop—was taking ur- 
ban China by storm.'*? The Chinese knew that the United States was spon- 
soring the “four modernizations” and that the “four modernizations” made 
them better off. 


The myth of the vast China market collapsed under the weight of reality 
after 1980. US exports to China exceeded $5 billion for the first time in 1988, 
out of the total exports of $320 billion, while US imports from China reached 
$12 billion in the following year, doubled in three years, and has snowballed 


ever since.!*9 


The timeless American dream of “selling a billion toothbrushes 
to China” had long been dead, with the Chinese turning that dream on its 
head.'*! US multinationals were far from woeful. Their investment in China, 


particularly its construction, energy, and transportation industries, increased 
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from roughly $380 million in 1985 to over $3 billion in 1994, bankrolling 
Reform and Opening-Up and profiting handsomely from it. Not that it 
was smooth sailing. Coming from divergent business cultures, the Ameri- 
can and the Chinese constantly wrangled with each other, as detailed by 
journalist James Mann’s study on the auto joint venture Beijing Jeep.' Yet 
the potential of bilateral cooperation was never lost on them. The United 
States and China were beginning to morph into an integrated economic 
creature of immense size, soon to be named “Chimerica.”!44 

Chimerica was conceived in the womb of American and Chinese imagi- 
nations in the 1970s. Blind to the counterevidence stacked against them, 
American businesspeople proselytized the myth of the China market and 
turned it into “ammunition,” as Christopher Phillips put it, to win a “con- 
stituency,” inside and outside Congress, in support of recognition of China.'** 
Phillips later boasted, rightfully, that despite the Carter administration’s “gen- 
erally uncooperative attitude” and “complete lack of interest,” the National 
Council “did galvanize a significant part of the American business commu- 
nity,” convincing countless companies that trading with China would one 
day make them rich." Sino-American trade, with its trifling sum, was “really 
a minor part of the process of [diplomatic] normalization,” as recollected by 
NSC staffer Robert Hormats.'”” Still, the imagination it sparked felt like a 
reality for many. 

The Chinese views of bilateral trade were much more contentious and 
contradictory. Beijing encouraged Chinese traders and engineers to “make 
connections with foreign capitalists” and “make friends with foreign tech- 


48 The Chinese, however, 


nicians,” to accelerate economic cooperation. 
couched their policy within the familiar ideological framework. “Because of 
overproduction, [foreign capitalists] need to find markets abroad to solve dif- 
ficult problems [at home],” Vice Premier Fang Yi theorized at an internal 
meeting in late 1978. “The biggest market is China, and they dare to invest 
capital in China.” This tension between the old and new economic think- 
ing signaled trouble ahead, just as China set out to write the long saga of 
Reform and Opening-Up. At the turn of the 1980s, American businesspeo- 
ple gaped at labor unrests across China fomented by soaring inequality, which 
bore ominous resemblance to the Solidarity movement in Poland, and the 
massive cancellations of technology imports and joint projects—‘the great 
write-off,” in the words of sinologist Barry Naughton—aimed at offsetting 
the unrestrained spending in the previous years." China specialist Kenneth 
Liberthal’s prediction nonetheless held out in the business community: 
“Taking everything together, it still seems likely that China will remain 
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committed to modernization and to foreign trade as an indispensable ele- 
ment in the effort.”!°! 

If Americans were troubled by the fate of China’s reform, they were awe- 
struck by the implication of China’s rise. “Will China, with one-fourth the 
world’s population, develop into a superpower in the decade ahead, with in- 
creased ability to challenge U.S. power and policy?” Warren Phillips, presi- 
dent of Dow Jones, wondered in late 1972.'°* Washington Post columnist 
Robert Samuelson wrote a day after the diplomatic normalization that it 
“pales” beside China’s decision to end “one of the great hibernations of mod- 
ern history.” “Should China follow the development pattern of its Asian 
neighbors . . . the world economy will have undergone a facelift of unimag- 
inable proportions,” he marveled. “And what that will do to world politics, 
no one knows.”!°? Not many businesspeople asked these types of questions, 
as they saw opportunities, not risks, in the rise of China. One businessman 
who had just returned from China in the summer of 1977 said it best: 


Reflecting back on China . . . [the two-week trip] has truly been an expe- 
rience of a lifetime. ... Is capitalism better than communism for these 
people? Capitalism tried (with miserable failures) from 1911 to 1949. Now... 
they don’t have much but at least they are not starving. But the people live 
in poverty by our standards and are far from being brought up to our level. 
China definitely wants to trade with the U.S.—you get the definite idea 
they consider the U.S. as a better ally than Russia. After being in China I 
definitely favor establishing diplomatic relations with them and opening up 
trade. They say the Chinese are the greatest little independent businessmen 


in the world—start trading with them and who knows what will happen.!>4 


Less than a decade after the end of the US embargo, Americans and Chi- 
nese were increasingly obsessed with Sino-American trade. They could now 
hardly imagine a future without it. 


Chapter 3 


Science 
A Miracle Drug 


The power of knowledge riveted China to the West since the time of the 
late sixteenth century Jesuit missionary Matteo Ricci. From the early nine- 
teenth century, American missionaries, from the physician Peter Parker to 
the translator William Martin to the educator Edward Hume, imported 
Western science to modernize China. Having unified the country in 1928, 
the KMT sent hundreds of scholars and students to the United States every 
year, and these US-trained scientists, upon return, conducted advanced re- 
search at universities and laboratories, including the Republic of China’s pre- 
mier institute Academia Sinica. Although the majority of the five thousand 
Chinese scholars and students stayed in the United States after 1949, more 
than one-fifth decided to go home, many out of a patriotic calling. Scores 
of them staffed the newly founded Chinese Academy of Sciences (CAS), in- 
cluding nuclear physicist Deng Jiaxian and aerospace engineer Qian Xue- 
sen, heroes of China’s “Two Bombs, One Star’—an atomic bomb (1964), a 
hydrogen bomb (1967), and a satellite (1970). As historian Zuoyue Wang 
wrote, those who stayed “transnationalized” American science, and those 
who returned “Americanized” Chinese science.! 

American scientists bemoaned the loss of contact with Chinese colleagues, 
and vocally so after the end of McCarthyism. In late 1964, the Pacific Science 
Board of the National Academy of Sciences (NAS) held two meetings in 
New York, in which scholars of humanities and sciences, including the presi- 
dent of the American Council of Learned Societies (ACLS) Frederik Bur- 
khardt, the president of the Asia Society Kenneth Young, and the Harvard 
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sinologist John Lindbeck, discussed the possibilities of exchanging publica- 
tions, holding conferences, and arranging mutual visits with the Chinese. 
They urged the NAS to set up “an office to facilitate non-governmental sci- 
entific and scholarly relations” with China. Their statement read: 


The lack of an organized and systematic effort on the part of American sci- 
entists and scholars may have led to lost opportunities to determine the full 
range of possibilities for establishing fruitful intellectual encounters between 
Chinese and Americans. On our side, at least, private individuals and private 
institutions should not act or fail to act in such ways that the door remains 
locked and cannot be opened to some acceptable encounter. ... Although 
the Chinese regime may continue to restrict scholarly associations and ex- 
changes, now may be an appropriate time to test the intentions of [Beijing] 
and to begin probing more fully and continuously than we have her willing- 


ness to allow responsible scholarly discourse, even on a limited basis.” 


Following these recommendations, the NAS, along with the ACLS and the 
Social Science Research Council, created the Committee on Scholarly Com- 
munication with China (CSC) in October 1966.° Funded by large founda- 
tions like Carnegie, Ford, and Rockefeller, this small band of fewer than 
twenty scholars prescribed scientific exchanges to cure the ailing US-China 
relationship. 

The CSC embodied the two forces that were reshaping science in Amer- 
ica: privatization and globalization. Agitated by the militarization of their 
profession during the Vietnam War, countless American scientists demanded 
separation of science and the state, a sentiment that fed into the radical Sci- 
ence for the People movement.* In response, US policy makers encouraged 
private sector investment in research and development, while promoting in- 
ternational cooperation to address transnational issues, most notably environ- 
mental problems. Richard Nixon gave a speech at the UN General Assembly 
in 1970, titled “Global Challenges—The New Dimension in Foreign Af- 
fairs.” He vowed to “view our preeminence [in basic research] as an asset to 
be invested in building effective partnerships with other nations to create a 
world pattern of free sharing of scientific and technological knowledge,” 
something essential to confront global challenges. China should not be left 
out of this pattern. Science could “transcend national boundaries” and “‘con- 
tribute to international understanding,” the NAS president Philip Handler 
stated. Sino-American scientific exchanges would accelerate “the pace of un- 
derstanding and the growth of knowledge so that they may sooner be applied 
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for the benefit of all mankind.”’ Scientists were spreading US influence 
around the world by creating a transnational network of knowledge. 

Mao’s China was a far cry from the scientists’ dreamland that it promised 
to be. After the Anti-Rightist Campaign of 1957 turned more than three 
hundred thousand “intellectuals” into “class enemies,” the Cultural Revo- 
lution further disrupted Chinese science. Peasants, workers, and soldiers with 
little scientific knowledge wrested control of research institutes across the 
country, prosecuting, beating, and killing some scientists while sending 
others to farms and factories to eradicate their “elitism.” As the recent schol- 
arship uncovered, “mass science”—mobilizing the masses to conduct scien- 
tific experiments—brought new discoveries and innovations to such 
disciplines as chemistry, entomology, seismology, and meteorology, but heavy 
emphasis on applied science halted progress in theoretical science, particu- 
larly physics and mathematics.’ Invoking self-reliance, Beijing stopped send- 
ing scholars to international conferences, while ignoring the requests by the 
Americans to visit the Chinese Academy of Sciences, as the CAS itself came 
under attack by Red Guards.’ The Science and Technology Association of 
the People’s Republic of China (STA), a mass organization for scholarly ex- 


changes, ceased all activities.’ 


Chinese scientists were growing intellectu- 
ally ravenous. They had hardly begun to restore authority in their universities 
and laboratories in the early 1970s before they returned to international con- 
ferences, attended lectures by foreign visitors, traveled abroad in research 
missions, and devoured the knowledge of their colleagues. 

Sino-American scientific exchanges resumed against this backdrop. In 
May 1971, a month after Ping-Pong diplomacy, Beijing granted visas to two 
American biologists and Vietnam War opponents, Arthur Galston of Yale 
and Ethan Signer of MIT. The two were rushed through research institutes 
in Beijing and Shanghai in a couple of weeks. After the trip, they gushed 
about “a lot of important scientific information of which we are unaware,” 
including acupuncture, and touted the “mutual benefit” of scientific ex- 
changes. “Chinese scientists admire us as the world leaders in science and they 
would be glad to accept advice and help if given in the right way,” they com- 
mented.!! Galston and Signer’s visit was returned by two delegations from 
China in the winter of 1972, one of doctors and the other of physicists and 
engineers, cohosted by the CSC. Bei Shizhang, director of the CAS Institute 
of Biophysics, who led the latter group, stated at a farewell banquet in San 
Francisco: “New seeds of friendship have now been sown... between the 
scientists of the two countries. These seeds are sure to grow fast and bear rich 
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fruit.” !? For Bei and his colleagues, the “rich fruit” meant scientific progress. 
o ? to} 
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Around the same time, the CAS vice president Wu Youxun told Alexander 
Eckstein, vice chairman of the CSC, that the Chinese “should learn from 
the advanced experience of foreign countries and make it serve China.” 
“Therefore,” he said, “exchanges of scientific delegations [with the United 
States] may be expected to increase in the future.” 

The “seeds of friendship” soon sprouted, and by the end of the decade, 
they had grown into something more powerful than friendship. Some China 
scholars called it a “miracle drug’—a stimulant for Chinese modernization 
and a tonic for US-China relations. This chapter analyzes this mutation." 
The first section explores the initial debate over the nature of scientific ex- 
changes, with scientists in both countries searching for substance in their 
largely symbolic interactions. The second section focuses on a controversy 
involving social scientists in US delegations, symptomatic of a larger tension 
between the American and Chinese ideologies of science. The third section 
focuses on the expansion of scientific exchanges in the late 1970s, when 
Washington and Beijing deployed science as an important catalyst for Chi- 
na’s modernization and normalization of relations. Policy makers in both 
countries facilitated the germination of the “miracle drug,” but it was sci- 


entists who watered its growth despite political difficulties. 


Scientific Tourism 


Galston and Signer blazed a new trail of scientific exchanges with China. 
Following their trip, dozens of articles about Chinese sciences, particularly 
medicine, appeared in professional journals, while the Committee on Schol- 
arly Communication received hundreds of letters from scientists hoping to 
(re)build contact with Chinese colleagues. The Americans were anxious 
to launch formal exchange programs. In May 1971, the CSC staff secretary 
Anne Keatley, traveling in China with her husband and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal writer Robert Keatley, met Zhou Enlai and submitted a letter from the 
National Academy of Sciences, prompting the Chinese Academy of Sciences 
to embark on “the task of re-establishing the intellectual ties that, for so long, 
characterized the relations between the scholars of China and of the United 
States.”'© Zhou assured Keatley that despite “lack of preparation,” scholarly 
exchanges would “surely and gradually increase.” Keatley flew to Ottawa 
that summer and winter to deliver two more similar letters to the Chinese 
embassy in Canada, but they were left unanswered.'* Beijing apparently pre- 
ferred the Federation of American Scientists (FAS), a group with no ties to 
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the government, to the CSC, a sister organization of the government- 
affiliated NAS. When a FAS delegation toured China in mid-1972, Pan 
Chuntong, chief of the CAS foreign affairs team, proposed to make the FAS 
an exclusive host, not a cohost with the CSC, for China’s first science dele- 
gation.” As John Holdridge of the NSC suspected, Beijing’s flip-flops prob- 
ably reflected “divergencies of opinion” over how to conduct scientific 
exchanges with the United States.”” 

These divergences soon narrowed. The CSC chairman Emil Smith, a bio- 
chemist at the University of California, Los Angeles, led the first CSC del- 
egation to China in May 1973 to discuss scientific exchanges with the Science 
and Technology Association. The STA chairman Zhou Peiyuan, a promi- 
nent US-educated physicist and president of Peking University, was tepid 
nonetheless. He called mutual scholarly visits “good” “in principle,” but un- 
derscored the lack of diplomatic relations as a serious constraint.?! The CSC 
and the STA did agree on exchanging about a dozen groups yearly, but the 
“government-facilitated” mechanism gave Beijing a veto. Still, the CSC re- 
joiced at the opportunity to “increase American understanding of Chinse 
society and values” and “advance toward international scientific cooperation” 
by “institutionalizing” and “expanding” scholarly exchanges with China. 
The CSC and the STA would exchange 572 researchers in fifty-seven dele- 
gations between 1973 and 1977. Although about three-fourths of American 
scientists who traveled to China in this period did so through ad hoc ar- 
rangements with various Chinese hosts, the CSC-STA line provided the only 
established channel of scholarly communication.” 

American and Chinese scientists had asymmetric interests, which made 
scholarly exchanges imbalanced and embattled from the beginning. The Chi- 
nese were narrowly interested in applied science, and more than half of the 
STA groups visited commercial factories and laboratories using advanced 
technology in computers, lasers, or hydraulics, while shunning institutions 
of basic research. The operation reeked of industrial espionage, as some hosts 
complained. The Chinese wrote lengthy technical reports detailing their 
findings upon return, which were circulated for public use. The espionage 
allegation, regardless of its validity, engendered fatigue and misgivings among 
the hosts, including MIT and Bell Laboratories. One company representa- 
tive predicted that “the more [Chinese] delegations that come to the U.S., 
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the more difficult it will be to get companies to accept visits” “unless [they] 
receive something of equivalent value in return.” Chary of losing the com- 
mercial edge, the National Bureau of Standards even ordered the CSC to 


nix the industrial automation delegation three days before its arrival in the 
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fall of 1975.” The Americans, on the contrary, were broadly interested in 
fostering cooperation in such fields as biology, seismology, epidemiology, ge- 
ology, chemistry, and archaeology, while not expecting to learn much new 
information during their visits. They grumbled that the Chinese escorted 
them to over a dozen schools, laboratories, and factories in a matter of a few 
weeks—just like the Chinese proverb “viewing flowers from horseback” (qi 
ma guan hua)—while rejecting further cooperation afterwards. American sci- 
entists satirized their experience as “scientific tourism.” 

The CSC prodded Washington to fix the problem. Smith sent a letter to 
Henry Kissinger before his November 1973 trip to China, asking the secre- 
tary of state to negotiate longer-term research visits “at a high governmen- 
tal level.”?4 But the White House had reservations. Aware of Jiang Qing’s 
criticism of Sino-American scientific exchanges, NSC staffer Richard Solo- 
mon had warned Kissinger in the previous summer that exchange programs 
involving “China’s scientific and academic communities” might be adding 
to Zhou Enlai’s “political vulnerability.” Solomon promised to make the 
CSC “sensitized to the larger interest that is being served by exchange pro- 
grams” and “discourage any uncoordinated approaches” to Beijing—but his 
words failed to sway the CSC, which believed that advancing scientific ex- 
changes could assist Zhou.” During Kissinger’s visit, Arthur Hummel, act- 
ing assistant secretary of state for East Asian and Pacific affairs, did propose 
longer-term visits in agricultural research, earth resources surveying, and lan- 
guage study to Lin Ping, director of the Foreign Ministry’s American and 
Oceanic Affairs Department. “This will be possible,” Lin replied flippantly, 


y i F 
“once the conditions are right.”?¢ 


The message was clear: The conditions 
were not right. In the summer of 1974, Qian Dayong, political counselor at 
the Chinese Liaison Office, told Alexander Eckstein that “the only difficulty” 
in scientific exchanges was that the Americans were “pressing us for longer 
term exchanges.” “This is not practical and possible at the present time,” he 
stated.?’ 

Chinese officials proved less unrelenting toward their compatriots. Chi- 
nese American physicists Yang Zhenning (Chen-Ning Yang) and Li Zheng- 
dao (Tsung-Dao Lee), the 1957 Nobel Prize laureates at Stony Brook 
University and Columbia University, returned home in July 1971 and Sep- 
tember 1972, respectively, for the first time since they had left China in 1946. 
Yang and Li, like many of their colleagues, praised China’s scientific achieve- 
ments, extolled the “serve the people” ethic among Chinese scientists, and 
promoted public interest in China through talks and writings.” Yang and 


Li were different from most foreign-national scientists visiting China, because 
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they could make their critical voices heard by Chinese leaders. In his talk 
with Zhou Enlai in July 1972, Yang lamented the neglect of theoretical re- 
search and scarcity of international exchanges. The premier nodded in con- 
currence and forwarded his suggestions to Zhou Peiyuan, who did not fail 
to understand what was expected of him.” That October, the STA chair- 
man penned a controversial article in the Guangming Daily, urging scientists 
around the country to strengthen theoretical research. “Science (li) and en- 
gineering (gong), applied and theoretical, both need to be emphasized,” it 


”30 Li made similar 


read. “We should not focus on one and neglect the other. 
points in May 1974. After visiting Fudan University in Shanghai, he argued 
that China should pay more attention to basic research and nurture young 
talent for theoretical science. Li later met Premier Zhou Enlai, Vice Premier 
Deng Xiaoping, and Chairman Mao Zedong, and his words mesmerized 
them all.*! Out of nationalism and internationalism, Yang and Li made them- 
selves China’s most influential science advisers at the time (see fig. 3.1). 
Yang Zhenning, Li Zhengdao, and hundreds of other Chinese American 
scientists electrified their colleagues in China, still suffering from the shack- 
les of the Cultural Revolution. Unlike other Americans, they were often 


Figure 3.1. Yang Zhenning (right) discusses science policy with Mao Zedong (center right), 
Zhou Peiyuan (center left), and Zhou Enlai (left) in Beijing, July 17, 1973. Courtesy of the 
CN Yang Archive, the Chinese University of Hong Kong. 
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allowed to spend months in research institutes, hold many lectures, work 
with local scholars, and sometimes coauthor research papers in Chinese jour- 
nals.’ Yang, for instance, collaborated with Fudan mathematician Gu Cha- 
ohao for about ten days in 1974, publishing articles in Fudan Journal and the 
CAS’s Scientia Sinica. He even invited Gu to Stony Brook University as a 
visiting scholar, an offer that would materialize in five years.” Chinese 
Americans rekindled Chinese passion for theoretical research, particularly 
in high energy physics, owing much to Yang and Li. Yang—who invited 
three Chinese scientists to a high energy physics conference in New York in 
1973, the first Chinese attendance at a scholarly conference in the United 
States—detected “profound changes of outlook” in physics and mathematics 
in China, caused by the “stimulation” of “better up-to-date knowledge of 
developments abroad.” He noticed that while “the majority of the Chinese 
population” supported Sino-American exchanges, scientists and engineers 
showed greater enthusiasm due to “the observation that communication with 
the United States is beneficial to Chinese development in science and tech- 
nology.”*+ As Ren Zhigong (Chih-Kung Jen), a noted physicist at Johns 
Hopkins University and frequent traveler to China, wrote in late 1975, there 
was “a slow revival of interest in basic science studies.”*° 

Ren’s comment reflected Deng Xiaoping’s reform of the Chinese Acad- 
emy of Sciences that year. Based on the vice premier’s conviction that “the 
Academy of Sciences is an Academy of Sciences, not an Academy of Cab- 
bage,” the CAS’s ten-year development plan drafted in March 1975 fore- 
grounded the two agendas that the academy had been promoting since the 
summer of 1972: balanced investment in applied and theoretical research, 
and scientific exchanges with developed countries.*° That July, Deng tasked 
Hu Yaobang, vice president of the CAS, with consulting the academy staff 
to write a blueprint for an overhaul, which Hu and other officials like Hua 
Guofeng completed in August. As summer turned into fall, the vice pre- 
mier and his aide Hu Qiaomu studied and revised Hu Yaobang’s report. On 
September 26, Deng finished drafting “The Outline Report on the Work 
of the Academy of Sciences.” It stipulated: “There is no denying that, com- 
pared both with the requirements of socialist construction and with the ad- 
vanced levels in the world, the current strength and level of scientific 
research in our country lag considerably behind.” One way to “catch up” 
with the world was to “develop basic science so as to lay a solid theoretical 
foundation.”*’ Deng was even more outspoken in a private conversation with 
Hu Yaobang. He criticized political commitments imposed on scientists as 
the “largest waste” “drawing back” China’s scientific standard and went on 
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to insulate science from class struggle: “Science and technology are a pro- 
ductive force, and scientists are workers.’** 

The Gang of Four took umbrage at Deng’s science reform. In Peking Re- 
view, Zhang Chunqiao denounced it as a sign of “bourgeois restoration,” which 
would prompt scientists to “scramble for fame and gain” as they allegedly did 
before 1949. Deng was trying to engineer a revisionist China, raged Zhang, 
where “the satellites went up to the sky while the red flag fell to the ground.” 
After Deng’s purge in April 1976, the “Outline Report,” like the twenty-point 
economic reform, was labeled a “poisonous weed” and reviled by all, includ- 
ing a handful of the Gang’s followers in the CAS—although “the resistance” 


against these figures was reportedly “very strong.”*” 


Scholarly exchanges once 
again became a risky business. At a June 1976 symposium of science and tech- 
nology centers nationwide, a welding technician at an oil refinery mill in 
Shanghai lambasted Deng and his associates, who “only cherish foreigners, 
foreign equipment, and foreign methods.” “We should not blindly worship 
foreigners,” he thundered.1! 

The fate of the “Outline Report” paralleled the CSC’s fleeting hope to 
scrap “scientific tourism.” When the first STA delegation visited the United 
States in September 1975, Zhu Yonghang, the vice chief of the CAS’s for- 
eign affairs team, remarked that the STA would soon be able to fulfill the 
CSC’s request for longer stays at fewer sites./? Encouraged, the CSC sent an- 
other letter to Kissinger before Gerald Ford’s trip to China that December, 
arguing that exchange programs “should be expanded to include longer vis- 
its and more in-depth programs.”*? The secretary of state was not so sure. 
By then, he knew that Beijing would “try to sustain the relationship at its 
current level by limiting cultural and scientific exchanges to present levels,” 
due to the stalemate over Taiwan.** “Contrary to many of my compatriots,” 
a frustrated Kissinger told Foreign Minister Qiao Guanhua in Beijing, “I be- 
lieve China lived 2,000 years without cultural contact with America and 
can live another 2,000 years without contact with America.” Qiao retorted, 
“Logically speaking, the argument about expanding exchanges before nor- 
malization is not tenable.’”*? The double whammy of the Gang of Four and 
the Taiwan deadlock bore down on Sino-American scientific exchanges. 

American scientists were running out of patience. Adding to the bicker- 
ing over longer stays, they became dissatisfied with the numeric disparity 
between the US and Chinese delegations. Between 1972 and 1975, the STA 
sent twenty groups to the United States, while the CSC sent only fourteen 
to China, because Beijing refused several proposed groups. The STA justi- 
fied this disparity by reasoning that the government-facilitated exchanges as 
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a whole, including those administered by other organizations, remained nu- 
merically balanced.*° To the Americans, the logic was flimsy at best, bogus 
at worst. The CSC sensed mounting discontents among hosting institutions 
with the lack of Chinese reciprocity.” When the STA endorsed only five 
out of seven US delegations proposed for 1976, the CSC decided to post- 
pone two out of seven Chinese delegations scheduled for that year, to main- 
tain a numeric parity.** The State Department bewailed the CSC’s decision 
as “unfortunate.” US officials, Kissinger included, deemed it detrimental to 
the symbolic value of scientific exchanges, which they hoped would cam- 
ouflage the diplomatic impasse. Scientists, however, pursued substance, not 
the symbol, in scholarly communication with China. “The symbol is para- 
mount,” wrote Mary Bullock, an associate for the CSC, “but the symbol 
lacks substance.” 

The CSC remained confident, though, that they would soon find sub- 
stance. Frank Press, an MIT geophysicist and the new CSC chairman, gave 
a cheerful speech at an American Philosophical Society’s symposium in Oc- 
tober 1976. While dismissing “scientific tourism” as “superficial,” he envi- 
sioned that China would eventually accept substantive exchanges with the 
United States. “There are 900 million Chinese people with a government 
interested in scientific and technological development,” Press stated. “They 
certainly will soon operate at world levels in many fields. They need access 
to our universities and laboratories to proceed efficiently with their devel- 
opment.” He saw “strong motivations for both sides,” since American scien- 
tists were equally eager “to know the new generation of Chinese scientists 
and to establish friendly relations.” Press concluded with an encouraging 
note: “I believe exchange programs will develop and the years ahead will be 
exciting ones.”°” Sino-American scientific exchanges remained largely sym- 
bolic for a couple more years, limited to cursory tours, guest lectures, and 
exchanges of journals, books, data, specimens, and plants, but the substance 
that would accrue once the political barriers were removed kept scientists in 
both countries committed to a freer flow of knowledge. Still, however, they 
had to come to terms with each other on a fundamental question: Just how 


free should it be? 


The Social Science Crisis 


The scholarly open door animated China scholars in the United States. The 
CSC-STA scheme now allowed them to study Chinese society and culture 
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in China—not from Taiwan or Hong Kong—through the lens of science. 
Frederic Wakeman, a leading sinologist at UC Berkeley, commented that 
participants in scientific exchanges were “perforce exposed to a range of is- 
sues and a depth of perception that don’t always appear to simple ‘tourists’ to 
China.”*! Natural scientists welcomed social scientists into their groups, 
because social scientists could provide larger sociopolitical context to their 
discipline-specific findings. Elated by the opportunity previously denied 
him, Victor Li, a Columbia law professor, wrote that China scholars, “by 
virtue of their expertise and professional commitment,” had “a special role 
to play in the work of developing better understanding” between the United 
States and China. “China specialists can, and indeed must . . . apply our spe- 
cial understanding and commitment to influence the course of [bilateral 
relations],” he avowed. 

The CSC repeatedly proposed delegations in humanities and social sci- 
ences, in which the Americans could learn most. These requests were also in- 
tended to balance out Chinese visitors inundating industrial sites in the United 
States, thereby allaying the frustration of local hosts. The STA accepted few 
such delegations, however, since it considered social sciences academically ir- 
relevant and politically dangerous. During the Cultural Revolution, Maoist 
theorist Chen Boda attacked the social science community in China as “full of 
ghosts and monsters,” asserting that there was “no point” in studying Chinese 
language and that history was “useless.” To add to this perception, the 
Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars and the Federation of American 
Scientists tipped the Chinese hosts, perhaps out of professional rivalry, that 
some established “China experts” in the United States had the CIA’s back- 
ing.°* Beijing had no reason to be welcoming toward them. When the ACLS 
president Frederik Burkhardt extended an invitation to a Daoism conference 
in Japan in the fall of 1972, the CAS returned a scathing rebuff: “Here we 
would solemnly warn you that if you dare to play any schemes or tricks, we 
will certainly smash your dog head.” As Zhou Enlai told the CSC leader- 
ship in May 1973, social sciences in China were in “a period of struggle, criti- 
cism, and transformation.” “I have found we need a stage of preparation,” the 
premier faltered. “Perhaps later we can consider [exchange programs in these 
fields].”°° 

The CSC responded by launching the China Scholar Escort Program. For 
each natural science delegation, it assigned at least one China scholar, based 
on disciplinary match, who served as an interpreter, as well as an analyst who 
informed the group of the sociopolitical background of Chinese science. 
China scholars jumped at the opportunity. It gave them a “sense of reality” 
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for their research and “a union card” that granted them “personal assurance 
and public credibility,” according to one scholar. “Seeing the system in op- 
eration... has helped me make real in my mind what I had hitherto ap- 
proached only through the written world.” Upon return, China scholars 
often spoke at conferences to spread their firsthand observations of Chinese 
society, and their colleagues consumed them eagerly. John Thomas of the 
Harvard Institute for International Development, who participated in a sem- 
inar on Chinese agriculture, for instance, raved about gaining, “for the first 
time, a basis for understanding agriculture and rural development in China.’”*” 
China scholars also wrote scholarly articles based on their fieldwork. The 
China Quarterly, a leading journal in Chinese studies, published about fifty 
“Reports from China” between 1972 and 1979, many of them written by 
recent scholar escorts. 

The STA frowned upon the presence of social scientists in CSC groups. 
With language ability, expert knowledge, and intellectual curiosity, China 
specialists often vexed the hosts, consciously or unconsciously, by their bold, 
brusque, impolite behaviors. When a 1973 delegation in early childhood 
studies attended the Shanghai Philharmonic Orchestra’s concert in Guang- 
zhou, Michigan sociologist Martin King Whyte griped about “too many re- 
strictions” on Western music, including Beethoven, which he knew was 
banned at the time." Philip Kuhn, a renowned historian at the University 
of Chicago, who joined the 1974 botany delegation, repeatedly requested 
meetings with Chinese historians with precarious status, including Zhou 
Yiliang, who was later accused of supporting the Gang of Four.” Roy 
Hofheinz of Harvard, who accompanied an earthquake delegation around 
the same time, took numerous photographs of what the Chinese considered 
embarrassing sights, including a sign in Beijing saying—accurately—**Peking 


Man’s bones were lost by Americans.”°” 


Nearly denied a visa due to his al- 
leged acts of espionage in 1945, Frederick Mote of Princeton, a “sly” escort 
to the 1974 linguistics delegation with keen interest in the Criticize Lin, Crit- 
icize Confucius Campaign, submitted two letters of self-defense, both re- 
turned to him by the hosts.°! The STA remained patient with social scientists 
despite their faux pas. During the STA’s September 1975 visit to the United 
States, Zhu Yonghang accentuated the difficulties stemming from special ar- 
rangements necessitated by China scholars. His tone was calm nonetheless, 
according to the CSC staff director Anne Keatley, as if to say “see what we’ve 
done for you lately,” instead of “this has got to stop.”°* The STA chairman 
Zhou Peiyuan even held out hope for US delegations in Chinese studies, 
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stating that Chinese scholars were beginning to engage in “new activities” 
in social sciences. 

Then came the shocker. In June 1976, the counselors at the Chinese Li- 
aison Office Xie Qimei and Cha Peixin submitted to Keatley a fuming state- 
ment by the STA regarding two China historians, Lloyd Eastman of the 
University of Illinois and Ramon Myers of the Hoover Institution, who had 
both accompanied a wheat studies delegation the last month. It charged that 
they “openly engaged in political pronouncements against us” and “attacked 
leading members of our central committee, including even Chairman Mao.” 
“They have seriously hurt the feelings of the Chinese people,” the statement 
blasted. “We feel the utmost indignation.” The STA proclaimed that the in- 
cident rendered it “difficult” to accept “such non-specialized personnel” in 
natural science groups in the future.°* Eastman and Myers brushed off these 
allegations. A Chinese report did mention their provocative attitudes, but 
nothing amounting to an assault on Mao.® A couple of incidents in Shang- 
hai, the Gang of Four’s bastion, stuck in Eastman’s head nonetheless. When 
a local guide asked him to compare Taiwan with the mainland, he candidly 
described the higher living standard in Taiwan.®° On another occasion, East- 
man was ambushed by local cadres who riddled him with sensitive ques- 
tions “in an exceedingly pushy way,” which he felt “terribly irritating and 
exhausting.” Keatley and other CSC members gathered that it was a ploy 
to kill the China Scholar Escort Program. Frank Press responded to the STA’s 
statement in “a very low key way,” offering a brief apology without acknowl- 
edging its accusations.‘ It worked, and hardly a further word was heard 
from the STA on the matter. 

The controversy lingered into the fall, however. Soon after the Eastman- 
Myers incident, William Skinner, a Stanford anthropologist, withdrew from 
a steroid chemistry delegation scheduled in September. Having been expelled 
from China after the 1950 Communist takeover of Sichuan, Skinner had no 
stomach to be a “test case” on the heels of the June incident. David M. Lamp- 
ton of the Ohio State University, a young expert on China’s health care sys- 
tem, filled in for him as an “unsullied” scholar escort. In August, Cha Peixin 
called CSC staffer Patricia Tsuchitani to deliver a new message from the STA: 
Since Lampton’s expertise was “obviously different” from the group’s focus, it 
could not accept him unless he served as a full-time interpreter. The Ameri- 
cans choked. Not only was Lampton a specialist on China’s natural science 
policy, he was also hardly the first social scientist to accompany a natural sci- 
ence delegation. Most recently, the UCLA sociologist Ralph Turner, who 
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chaired a major NAS study on earthquake prediction, had escorted an earth- 
quake delegation that June. If Turner qualified, so did Lampton. Keatley 
deemed the STA’s request “unacceptable” and advised the CSC leadership to 
cancel the entire group should Lampton be excluded.” The heated case came 
to a strange close a couple of weeks later. Keatley designated Lampton as an 
interpreter as demanded, but the STA prepared two interpreters of its own.’! 
In October 1976, the steroid chemistry group, Lampton included, toured 
China without a hitch, as the first CSC delegation after Mao’s death. Tsuchi- 
tani concluded that the STA, in essence, acquiesced to the scholar escorts.” 

The feud over social scientists was no petty squabble. The timing of the 
two incidents implied, albeit without evidence, that the Gang of Four and 
their stooges contrived them to obstruct US-China relations. At a deeper 
level, however, lay a fundamental problem embedded in scholarly exchanges— 
that is, the Americans and Chinese had different ideas on science. The CSC 
pursued an ideal of free exchange of knowledge. Scientists should have in- 
dividual autonomy in undertaking research and communicating ideas with- 
out government intervention. The STA demurred, since it viewed science 
as a business of the state, not individuals. Scientists can conduct themselves 
only within the confines set by the state. When the two ideas met, they 
clashed. In late 1975, the Foreign Ministry and the Foreign Trade Ministry 
warned that US agencies in Hong Kong orchestrated “cultural penetration” 
against China by sending the CAS, mass organizations, and Chinese uni- 
versities books and periodicals that touted the political and economic “su- 
periority” of the American system. The State Council also maintained that 
“class enemies at home and abroad” engaged in “sabotage, espionage, and 
corruption” against China by importing foreign publications. As a result, all 
foreign materials addressed to individuals were confiscated by customs, and 
the members of Chinese delegations overseas were prohibited from bring- 
ing back social science publications, except those published in Hong Kong 
and Macau and those written by communist organizations abroad.” The ide- 
ological chasm between American science and Chinese science underlay the 
social science crisis of 1976—and it would never quite disappear, even after 
normalization of relations. 

The arrest of the Gang of Four in October 1976 seemed to usher in a sea 
change. As the crusade against them swept across the country, scientists cata- 
logued their wrongdoings. Zhou Peiyuan wrote that the Gang had attacked 
theoretical research despite Mao’s endorsement of Yang Zhenning and Li 
Zhengdao’s suggestions, while the People’s Daily implicated them in hundreds 
of thousands of deaths caused by the magnitude 7.6 earthquake that hit 
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Tangshan, Hebei, on July 28, 1976.4 Peking Radio was now loudly beating 
the drum for theoretical research, and in early 1978, Goldbach’s Conjecture, 
novelist Xu Chi’s biography of the mathematician Chen Jingrun, who, by 
dint of hard work, published world-class research on the eponymous con- 
jecture during the Cultural Revolution, made him a national hero. Scien- 
tists openly called into question the philosophy of “mass science.” At a CAS 
forum in March 1977, Yan Jici, an eminent French-trained physicist, stated 
that scientists “must apply themselves to their special fields of study if they 
are to make any contributions at all.” “What’s wrong with being a special- 
ist?” he boomed. “We should strive to be specialists, or better still authori- 
ties.””> No longer a “poisonous weed,” Deng Xiaoping’s “Outline Report” 
was revived as “a sweet flower” and adopted as an official policy in June 1977, 
a month before the comeback of its author.” 

It was time to bury “scientific tourism.” In June 1977, the CSC leader- 
ship paid its second visit to China since 1973 and submitted a series of re- 
quests to the STA, including student exchanges, lecture tours, and one-month 
stays at fewer sites. While valuing these proposals “in principle,’ Zhu Yong- 
hang told Mary Bullock, now a staff director at the CSC, that “scientific 
tourism” was more appropriate before normalization of relations. Zhou Pei- 
yuan also remarked that one-month visits to fewer sites were “difficult to 
implement concretely,” as long as the “three principles” on Taiwan remained 
unfulfilled. Miffed, the NAS president Philip Handler threatened to veto 
Chinese delegations in advanced technology should the Chinese maintain 
their stance, but the STA chairman remained “stiff and uncompromising.” 
“The [Chinese] tone was negative, and our reaction one of general dismay 
and even hopelessness,” recollected Wakeman, who attended the meeting. 
“Whatever scientific and technical promise the exchanges may hold for the 
Chinese, foreign policy considerations remain paramount.” Zhou was ap- 
parently “not a scientist being used as a tool,” but “a hard line member of [the] 
upper establishment.”’* He wouldn’t budge, reasoned Handler, unless Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus Vance made headway on the Taiwan question in his up- 
coming visit to China that August. In a letter to Vance, Handler explained his 
“clear impression” that with “some improvement” in bilateral relations, 
“commensurate modification and expansion of the exchange program might 
become possible.””? To his disappointment, Deng Xiaoping later censured 
Vance’s position on Taiwan as a “retreat” from his predecessor’s.*° 

The ground was shifting slowly, though. At five universities and twenty- 
five research institutes the CSC visited in June 1977, Chinese scientists, who 
were sitting quietly in the back seats during the meetings just a few years 
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before, had grown “more relaxed, more outspoken, and direct,” according 
to Bullock. It was “a real change of mood,” set off by the renewed vigor for 
the “four modernizations.”*! Contrary to Zhou Peiyuan’s snub, Chinese sci- 
entists began later that year to discuss long-term research collaboration with 
American colleagues and organize more seminars and lectures with them.*? 
All this heralded a paradigm shift—from an old system, in which science 
was part of the struggle against class enemies, to a new system, in which 
science was a common endeavor of humanity. Scientists could now pursue 
freer exchanges of ideas with foreigners to facilitate modernization, without 
violating party canons such as self-reliance. A “renaissance” of science was 
on the rise in China, the CSC reported. 


Toward the Spring of Science 


Deng Xiaoping was the patron of the renaissance. In early August 1977, just 
a couple of weeks after his late July rehabilitation, the vice premier chaired 
a series of meetings on science and education, in which he claimed that sci- 
ence should be “the forerunner” of modernization. “There is little scientific 
research now,” he grunted. “We should let scientists do research.’*+ Follow- 
ing this instruction, the CAS formulated the basic science development plan 
that September, setting specific goals for 1985 in seven natural science disci- 
plines. It summarized that as “a developing socialist country,” China should 
“strengthen basic scientific research” through foreign exchanges, so that “a 
substantial portion” of Chinese science could “catch up with the world’s 
modern standards” by the end of the century.® To enshrine this goal in Chi- 
na’s national agenda, Deng whipped up a propaganda campaign for the Na- 
tional Science Conference, scheduled for the next spring. In August 1977, the 
conference preparation team led by the CAS vice president Fang Yi instructed 
schools, factories, and communes to organize events to celebrate science and 
technology. Youth was the prime target. Elementary and secondary schools 
in Shanghai, for instance, held a “science and technology week” that Novem- 
ber, in which students attended lectures, experiments, and excursions with 
professional scientists to nurture a sense of mission for the “four moderniza- 
tions.”*” Everyone knew that something important was going to happen. 
On March 18, 1978, six thousand scientists and officials from across the 
nation gathered at the Great Hall of the People to attend the largest science 
conference in Chinese history, which lasted for two weeks. Due partly to 
the propaganda efforts, the conference received from the public more than 
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five thousand letters, hundreds of books and articles, and even secret recipes 
for traditional Chinese medicine." In an incessant flow of speeches, Hua 
Guofeng famously pledged to “enhance the standard of scientific culture of 
the entire Chinese population.” Nothing stood out more than Deng’s open- 
ing speech, however. Guo Rifang, a CAS stafter who assisted the vice premier 
in the preparation of this speech, remembered that although one CCP Cen- 
tral Committee member criticized the “low” “Marxist-Leninist quality” of 
the original draft, the political wordsmith peremptorily told him not to 
“change a single word.’ In a high-pitched voice, Deng not only endorsed 
scientific cooperation with foreign countries, but also proclaimed, this time 
openly, that science was a “productive force,” and scientists were “workers’”—a 
statement that lifted the class stigma that had been thrusted on intellectuals 
since 1949.°' The entire floor was on fire. Some participants said in relief: 


2 When the conference ended, Chinese 


“From now on, we can work freely. 
science had transfigured into a practical tool for modernization, separate from 
politics. At the closing ceremony, Guo Moruo, the aging president of CAS, 
encouraged the exuberant audience to embrace “the spring of science.” 

Chinese scientists basked in the spring warmth. After the National Sci- 
ence Conference, scholars began to voice their “fatigue” over the require- 
ment to devote one-sixth of their working time to political activities, asserting 
that after a decade of “darkness and dilapidation,’ Chinese science “should 
develop now.” “Time is valuable,” they snapped. When cadres at research in- 
stitutes asked scientists to write a political report, many of them did so pro 
forma, with a quick retort: “Please don’t ask me next time.” Cadres reported a 
sense of “helplessness,” as scientists spent more and more time emulating the 
mathematician Chen Jingrun and less and less beating the dead horse that was 
the Gang of Four. Some even took to flouting the official line on politics and 
ideology, averring that they “dread” another Cultural Revolution and that 
capitalism had “some superiority” over socialism.*4 “Red science’”—the idea 
that scientists should be “both red and expert’—was moribund, and they no 
longer had to sacrifice professionalism at the altar of political correctness. It 
was a time of redemption for millions of intellectuals. 

The spring of science portended a summer of scholarly exchanges. In his 
October 1977 conversation with Charles Yost, a scholar-diplomat at Prince- 
ton and chairman of the National Committee on US-China Relations, Deng 
acknowledged “the big gap between China and the advanced countries of the 
world, especially in science and technology.” He hoped to import modern 
science from the United States as “the common inheritance of mankind,” 
although the scale of scientific exchanges would be “quite different” after 
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normalization of relations.” At the beginning of 1978, Chinese scientists 
began substantive correspondence with American colleagues on a personal 


basis, exchanging papers, data, and charts.”° 


Soon, a growing number of Chi- 
nese scholars traveled to the United States by invitation of universities, schol- 
arly associations, and professional societies, while American scientists, Chinese 
Americans in particular, were hosted by an increasingly diverse array of 
organizations in China, “with little central coordination.””’ “In spite of the 
continuing absence of formal diplomatic ties, there are many signs that in- 
dicate that we are entering a period of new openness in Sino-American 
scholarly relations,’ Mary Bullock enthused. “New institutional patterns may 
emerge.” ’’ 

Beijing’s unbridled ambition for scientific modernization alerted Ameri- 
can scholars and policy makers. In May 1978, Roy Hofheinz, Dwight Per- 
kins, and Lucian Pye told Samuel Huntington, a Harvard scholar now at the 
NSC, that Chinese leaders worshipped modern science as a “miracle drug,” 
which would “effect great results” once imported from France, West Ger- 
many, Japan, and the United States, without recognizing “the need to have 
scientific processes take root in their institutions and become self-generating.” 
“Hence,” they predicted, “the results of the importation of Western science 
are likely to be disappointing.”’? The CIA concurred, calling Beijing’s 
“exceedingly ambitious” science development plan “a kind of Chinese Christ- 


7100 As charged, the Chinese coveted modern science as a cure for 


mas list. 
their self-admitted backwardness at the dawn of the reform era. They real- 
ized, however, that it was prolonged medication, not an instant remedy, and 
their writings and speeches hammered home the importance of Sinicizing 
Western science. The medication should start now. By declaring science de- 
void of “class nature,” Deng legitimized foreign scientific cooperation and 
unleashed scientists to hunt down the “miracle drug.”!"! 

The Carter administration dangled the “miracle drug” to entice the Chi- 
nese into strategic cooperation. Unlike Kissinger, Zbigniew Brzezinski and 
Frank Press, now Jimmy Carter’s science adviser, recognized substance in 
scholarly exchanges—as a lever to tilt bilateral relations against Moscow. 
They believed that American scientists should explore the “very great” po- 
tential of scientific cooperation with China, which would serve “our national 
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interest.” "°? In July 1978, Press himself led a delegation of fourteen top sci- 


ence officials to Beijing, to send “an immediate and strong message to the 


Soviet Union.”! 


03 He submitted a broad proposal for longer-term exchanges, 
intensive seminars, training programs, and joint projects involving such gov- 


ernment agencies as the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
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Figure 3.2. Deng Xiaoping and Frank Press discuss science and technology cooperation in 
Beijing, July 19, 1978. 


the National Science Foundation, and the National Institutes of Health. “The 
time has come to develop government-to-government contacts in the sci- 
ences,” Press insisted.'°* Deng’s eyes lit up, as he latched onto the chance to 
learn from the country “in the forefront of science and technology in the 
world.” “We would like to invite more scientists and technicians and engi- 
neers and scholars [from the United States] to help us for longer periods 
and . . . in a wider scope,” he pleaded. “We would like to ask all of you pre- 
sent to give us your help” (see fig. 3.2).!°° That October, a Policy Review 
Committee chaired by Press formulated concrete action plans for scientific 
cooperation, aimed at “exerting influence on [China’s] future domestic and 
international orientation and, perhaps, moderating Soviet foreign policy con- 
duct.”!°° Three weeks later, Presidential Directive 43 set cooperation in 
energy, education, space, agriculture, medicine, geoscience, and commerce 
as an official US strategy toward China.!” 

Never had scientific exchanges fared so prominently in US-China relations. 
When Mary Bullock visited China in August 1978, three weeks after the Press 
delegation, the CAS representative Feng Yinfu advocated “penetrating” 
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exchanges involving scientists of all generations; the STA representative 
Huang Kunyi proposed a range of new exchange formats, including mutual 
visits of senior scholars for a few months, to “turn our scientific tourism into 
a more substantive exchange program”; and Qian Hao, a staffer at the STA 
and the recently reestablished State Science and Technology Commission, 
which coordinated research around the country, indicated interest in a joint 
symposium by the NAS and the CAS. When Bullock asked if NAS’s ties to 
Taiwan posed any problem, Qian answered, “In the past that was the case, but 
now I am not entirely sure.”!° That same month, Chinese physicists partici- 
pated in an international conference on high energy physics in Tokyo, despite 
Taiwanese attendance. Responding to solicitous reporters, Zhu Hongyuan of 
the CAS Institute of High Energy Physics intoned three times: “Taiwan is a 
province of China. As fellow countrymen, we are pleased to attend the same 


109 In late 1978, the Science and Technology Commission and 


conference. 
the Foreign Ministry set a new guideline for scholarly exchanges with capital- 
ist countries, urging research institutes to arrange visits directly with foreign 
counterparts, to lift the burden off the embassies. Without noticing the irony, 
Beijing banned “scientific tourism” by Chinese scholars while abroad.!!° 

Sino-American scholarly cooperation hit a milestone in November 1978, 
when the board of directors of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (AAAS), the largest organization of scientists in the world 
and the publisher of Science journal, toured China for three weeks. Edward 
David, former science adviser for Nixon, noted: “In [Beijing], the weather 
is chilly; there is ice on the ponds in the mornings and winter is coming. 
But there is the air of spring among scientists, teachers, and intellectuals.”!"! 
They were “the happiest people we found in China,” the AAAS executive 
officer William Carey recounted. “They are frank in admitting backward- 
ness, and direct in asking for any help or knowledge that we can share.” Pep- 
pered with questions during his lectures in Beijing and Shanghai, Carey 
wrote that although China had “a long way to go to recoup the time and 
talent lost” during the Cultural Revolution, “the desire and determination 
to reach parity” with developed countries seemed “clear.” !!? The AAAS and 
the STA reached an agreement on a number of joint programs, including 
lecture tours, journal exchanges, and collaborative projects to popularize sci- 
ence among the Chinese public. Less than two weeks after the delegation’s 
departure, Washington and Beijing agreed to recognize each other. It seemed 
like a political side effect of the “miracle drug.” 

The “period of struggle, criticism, and transformation” for social sciences 
in China was winding down as well. In May 1977, CAS’s Department of 
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Philosophy and Social Sciences was reorganized into the Chinese Academy 
of Social Sciences (CASS). Under the leadership of Hu Qiaomu, former edi- 
tor of the People’s Daily, the CASS redefined social sciences, once deemed 
useless and dangerous, as a set of disciplines that could guide moderniza- 
tion. The fall of 1978 was a late spring of social sciences. In September, Hu 
chaired the preparatory meeting for the National Planning Conference on 
Philosophy and Social Sciences, scheduled in March 1979. “Without phi- 
losophy and social sciences, there would be no scientific socialism or the Chi- 
nese Communist Party or the People’s Republic of China,” Hu declared at 
Beijing Capital Theater, the meeting venue. Social sciences were “very nec- 
essary” for navigating social changes in the reform era, and “their missions 
were very manifold.”!! In the next month, the CASS published a lengthy 
article in Historical Research, China’s premier history journal, which high- 
lighted the potential of social sciences to play an “indispensable part” in the 
“four modernizations.”!!* With the help of foreign scholars, social sciences, 
economics in particular, would soon become another “miracle drug,” on par 
with natural sciences, which fueled Beijing’s market reform in the 1980s.! 

Social sciences ceased to be a forbidden sanctuary in Sino-American schol- 
arly exchanges. During the CSC’s June 1977 visit, the Chinese told Bullock 
that the CASS would make it “easier to accommodate social science inter- 
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ests [in exchange programs] than in the past. 
the delegation—Frederic Wakeman, Roy Hofheinz, and Albert Feuerwerker 
of the University of Michigan—later toured historical research institutes, 
Wakeman marveled at the sight of Chinese historians, many of whom had 
identified history as “the science of class struggles” just three years before, now 
reading books written by Western scholars. “I am struck by the promise of 
what is to come,” he wrote.!!? Wakeman was probably astounded by what ac- 
tually came in the spring of 1978, when Beijing allowed several American so- 
cial scientists, led by Paul Pickowicz of UC San Diego, to conduct an extensive 
household survey in a small village in Hubei. They interviewed as many as six 
hundred villagers, the first such undertaking by foreigners since the leftist 
Swedish scholar Jan Myrdal’s research in the early 1960s.''® Chinese scholars 
craved Western social sciences. “Many foreigners have now surpassed us in the 
study of Chinese history,” the noted historian Gu Jiegang begrudged. “Now is 
the time to greatly activate our international academic exchanges.” !!° 
Sino-American scientific cooperation took off as soon as bilateral rela- 
tions normalized. On January 31, 1979, Carter and Deng signed a broad sci- 
ence and technology cooperation agreement in Washington, along with 
separate agreements on high energy physics, agriculture, and space.'*" In the 
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coming months, Washington and Beijing reached agreement after agreement, 
in environmental sciences, astronomy, botany, chemistry, and paleontology, 
among other fields, all overseen by the US-China Joint Commission on Sci- 
entific and Technological Cooperation.'?! American and Chinese scholars 
began to fly incessantly across the Pacific. The CSC and the STA launched 
the Senior Scholar Program that summer, sending fifteen American scholars 
to Chinese research institutes in the inaugural year, while American scien- 
tists, particularly Chinese Americans like Yang Zhenning, Li Zhengdao, and 
another Nobel Prize-winning physicist Ding Zhaozhong (Samuel C. C. 
Ting), invited Chinese colleagues to their labs as visiting professors and re- 
search students. In the spring of 1979, the veteran diplomat and CASS vice 
president Huan Xiang led China’s first delegation of social scientists to the 
United States, to survey religion, law, history, management, and interna- 
tional affairs. Bullock was “just stunned” by their interest in these topics, 
inconceivable in the past.!?? The heavy dose of the “miracle drug” drove 
the Chinese to want more and more. The prominent sociologist Fei Xiao- 
tong, a member of Huan’s group, said: “Our visit actually did nothing but 


open the door. Even the prelude has not been finished.”!?° 


Sino-American scholarly exchanges broke so much new ground in 1978 
and 1979, but they pale in comparison to what unfolded in the next decade. 
As the 1979 science and technology agreement was renewed twice in 1984 
and 1989, the original three agreements snowballed to 29 protocols—from 
high energy physics to cancer epidemiology, marine sciences to hydraulic 
engineering—involving more than two dozen US governmental agencies.'™4 
Scholarly exchanges in social sciences flourished as well, but Beijing never 
lowered its guard against American social scientists. In early 1981, when Ste- 
ven Mosher, an anthropology PhD student at Stanford, who had conducted 
research in a remote village in Guangdong, published his findings on abor- 
tion in a Taiwanese journal, Beijing imposed a temporary moratorium on 
long-term fieldwork by foreigners." The Chinese ambition for modern sci- 
ence never waned, however, as evident in the colossal science and technol- 
ogy development plan enacted in March 1986, dubbed the 863 Project. 
By the late 1980s, China had become the largest US partner for science and 
technology cooperation, and science and technology cooperation had be- 
come the largest item among government-to-government programs between 
the two countries. 

US and Chinese policy makers negotiated these developments, but they 
were predicated on the idea shared by American and Chinese scientists in 
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the 1970s—that scientific exchanges should bring substance to bilateral re- 
lations. In a 1976 compendium of essays by policy makers and scholars, Doak 
Barnett and Albert Feuerwerker wrote that scholarly exchanges between the 
CSC and the STA provided “tenuous ties” that signaled “common interests” 
between the United States and China.!’ Scientists in both countries defined 
the “common interests” in many different ways, from rebuilding scholarly 
contacts prior to 1949 to incorporating China into global science to acceler- 
ating Chinese modernization. So powerful were these interests that many 
scientists, particularly Chinese, saw scientific cooperation as preordained. 
Oblivious to the sinuous path in the 1970s, a veteran STA official remarked 
in 1996: “In the end, the interaction proved to be a natural trend that no 
one could stop.” !?8 

American scientists had doubts about that. They remained divided over 
the morality of aiding the regime with a record of denying freedom of ideas 
and suppressing countless intellectuals. The division showed itself in the “Let- 
ters & Comment” section of Mechanical Engineering journal. Hunter Rouse 
of the University of Iowa led a delegation of engineers to China in the sum- 
mer of 1974 and published two field reports in that journal the next spring. 
Lauding Beijing for freeing its people from “starvation, exploitation, vene- 
real and other diseases, beggars and thieves, and rape,’ Rouse wondered 
“what Americans would give to be equally free from crime, unemployment, 
strikes, and inflation!’’!”° A verbal brawl broke out. A reader fumed that “all 
clear thinking engineers” should be “ashamed” of Rouse as a member of 
the engineering profession. “Does Professor Rouse really believe that a ra- 
tional American would trade any part of traditional Western freedom and 
moral norms for the beehive philosophy of Mao and Chou En-lai?”®° Rouse 
fired back, attributing the “phobia” to “Shades of Joe McCarthy and John 
Foster Dulles.” ! So did many others. Defending Rouse’s piece, an engi- 
neer delineated what the majority of readers seemed to have settled for: 
“While we must never forget the past, we cannot and must not let the past 
distort our perception of the present, without an understanding of which 
no future is possible at all.”!°? The fracas shed a small light on the rift that 
had pervaded American academia since McCarthyism. 

The prospect of China’s scientific modernization held American scholars 
spellbound. In 1967, years before the first American and Chinese scientists 
traveled across the Pacific, Philip Abelson, editor-in-chief of Science, wrote 
that China, with “substantial natural resources and a tremendous human 
potential,” would “soon” “become a great power.” “Will mainland China 
then be a menace to all mankind, or will she return to a long tradition of 
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noninterference in the affairs of others?”!* Abelson’s question lingered in the 
heads of American scientists. Edward David wrote about his “mixed feelings” 


upon return from China, on the eve of normalization of relations: 


One cannot help but admire and respond positively to the smiling scientists 
and engineers one meets there. One is startled by the ambitious plans for 
modernization but dubious about their execution. One sees the common 
interests of China and the United States, but is concerned [whether] a Chi- 
nese course can be held long enough to achieve common objectives. Be- 
yond all this, however, there is no doubt that we have witnessed over the 
past 6 years a major change on the world scene—the opening of China to 
the West. The dimensions of the change are not yet fully apparent. As they 
emerge, we will find that there are new fundamentals. It is significant that 


the Chinese place science and technology in the forefront of these.'** 


The symbolic “seeds of friendship” sown earlier in the decade had grown 
into an irresistible “miracle drug.” American scientists continued to debate 
whether it would cure China’s backwardness or exacerbate the pathology of 
communism. Yet such a concern hardly held them back from prescribing it 
to advance the US-China relationship. 


Chapter 4 


Education 
To “Change China” 


Americans and Chinese have always tried to harness the power of educa- 
tion to “change China.”! With the help of Yale College graduate Yung Wing, 
the Qing dynasty sent 120 students to the United States as China’s first Edu- 
cational Mission in 1872. A quarter century later, Edmund James, president 
of the University of Illinois, wrote to President Theodore Roosevelt, “The 
nation which succeeds in educating the young Chinese of the present gen- 
eration will be the nation which . . . will reap the largest possible returns in 
moral, intellectual, and commercial influence.” The United States should 
control China, James asserted, with “the intellectual and spiritual domina- 
tion of its leaders.”? Concurring, Roosevelt launched “American-directed 
reform in China” in 1908, by appropriating the Boxer Rebellion indemnity 
for a scholarship fund, which brought tens of thousands of Chinese students 
to US universities in the next four decades.> American missionaries and phi- 
lanthropists, meanwhile, built institutions of modern education in China, 
with American ideals of liberal education, college autonomy, and academic 
freedom. Educational ties seemed to be remaking China in the American 
way, until 1949. 

The CCP broke these ties and eviscerated their legacies. It overtook Yale- 
in-China’s Yali School and renamed it “Liberation Middle School”; nation- 
alized Peking Union Medical College, vilifying it as a symbol of US cultural 
imperialism created by the Rockefeller Foundation; and dismantled Yench- 
ing University, presided over by China-born missionary John Leighton Stu- 
art for over a quarter century, with its professors and properties reallocated 
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to Peking University and other institutions. Russians replaced Americans as 
teachers. Beijing sent more than eight thousand students to the Soviet Union 
between 1951 and 1964, while reorganizing universities, US-style “elite” in- 
stitutions for intellectuals, into Soviet-style “mass” institutions for peasants 
and workers, with the pedagogical focus shifted from theoretical knowledge 
to practical skills.* As higher education spread into the countryside during 
the Great Leap Forward, the number of universities in China skyrocketed 
from 229 in 1957 to 1,289 in 1960, and student enrollments from 441,000 
to 962,000.° The expansion of educated youth fueled the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, in which students charged teachers, professors, and administrators with 
deploying examinations as “weapons” to suppress their revolutionary spirit. 
Red Guards turned the college campus into a battleground, until Mao Ze- 
dong dispatched PLA troops in 1968, closed universities in large cities, and 
sent millions of high school graduates “down to the countryside.” 

When Chinese universities began to reopen in 1970, “revolution in edu- 
cation” took them by storm. The Science and Education Group in the State 
Council, China’s top education bureaucracy before the restoration of the 
Ministry of Education in January 1975, abolished entrance examinations and 
introduced new admission requirements: at least two years of work experi- 
ence after secondary school and a letter of recommendation from a supervi- 
sor, usually reserved for students with peasant-worker-soldier backgrounds. 
The new university offered a travesty of higher education. The curriculum 
duration was reduced by one or two years by minimizing courses irrelevant 
to technical training; students were required to spend months working in 
communes and factories; and peasants and workers were frequently called 
up to teach short courses or write new textbooks. Departing from the Chi- 
nese pedagogical tradition centered around lectures, university officials ex- 
perimented with such pragmatic activities as class projects, take-home 
examinations, and problem-solving tasks. As universities morphed into fac- 
tories, factories were turned into universities. Following Mao’s July 21, 1968, 
instruction to emulate the training program at Shanghai Machine Tool Fac- 
tory, factories around the country set up their own schools to spawn techni- 
cians and engineers, allegedly better than college graduates. Official college 
enrollments bounced back from 48,000 in 1970 to 565,000 in 1976. By then, 
however, 15,000 “July 21 universities,” as well as 7,500 “May 7 colleges,” 
local government-run agricultural training camps in the countryside, were 
teaching over 1.7 million students.° 

Many Americans were transfixed by the revolution in education. Even be- 
fore Richard Nixon’s visit to China, a booming literature existed on this topic, 
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since scholars and educators found parallels at home. In the early Cold War, 
particularly after the Sputnik Shock of 1957, American education became in- 
creasingly divided between the educational reformer John Dewey’s progres- 
sive tradition and the rising tide of conservatism, and the division manifested 
itself along many lines, such as the New Deal, homosexuality, and desegrega- 
tion. This split was further complicated in the late 1960s by the campus crises 
caused by antiwar protests and mounting youth problems, especially unem- 
ployment.’ The reformers’ solution was to make education more egalitarian 
and more career-oriented. Transcending the Equal Educational Opportunities 
Act of 1974, they put into practice a welter of new and old ideas—open door 
schooling, de-schooling, free school, school without walls, to name a few—to 
make schools and colleges less elitist and less hierarchical. They also introduced 
shortened undergraduate curriculums, work-study programs, student-centered 
classrooms, vocational training, and internships, to make higher education less 
detached from the real-life needs of college graduates.* To the reformers, 
China seemed like a vast laboratory of progressive ideals, and tours of universi- 
ties and schools became a signature activity for visitors to China. 

Americans flocked to Chinese universities for another purpose: restora- 
tion of educational ties. The 1965 Hart-Celler Act abolished the national 
origins quotas on immigration and cleared the way for countless interna- 
tional students and scholars, particularly Taiwanese, Hong Kongese, and then 
mainland Chinese, to flood college campuses in the coming decades. Inter- 
nationalization of higher education and the rising public interest in China 
combined to ignite a desire for educational exchanges. One study from the 
early 1970s revealed that most of the 165 universities surveyed favored ex- 
change programs with China.’ The National Committee on US-China Re- 
lations, the Committee on Scholarly Communication with China, the 
Council on International Educational Exchange, the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, and the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs 
were all discussing the subject, while the Committee of Concerned Asian 
Scholars, the American Friends Service Committee, and the Federation of 
American Scientists submitted concrete proposals when they sent groups to 
China in the spring of 1972.!° These proposals did not solicit a positive re- 
sponse, but student exchanges became an important item on the agenda for 
both educators and policy makers. Richard Solomon of the NSC commented 
in mid-1972 that student exchanges would promote bilateral contacts “in a 
sustained and orderly manner.” "! 

Not until the end of 1978 did Sino-American student exchanges come into 
operation. Behind this slow process was a fierce debate on education in China, 
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between egalitarianism and meritocracy, revolution and counterrevolution—a 
debate on how to “change China.” This chapter foregrounds it. The first 
section focuses on the early negotiations on student exchanges, which mir- 
rored the violent pendulum swings in China’s education policy. The second 
section analyzes the counterrevolution in education, which climaxed after 
Mao’s death, through the lens of a controversial subject: English. The third 
section examines the agreement on student exchanges between Washington 
and Beijing, which drove American educators to China’s student market 
and Chinese youth to a new life in the United States. The resumption of 
student exchanges was more than a diplomatic achievement; it was a collec- 
tive answer of Americans and Chinese to the question of how to “change 
China.” 


Revolution and Counterrevolution in Education 


Chinese universities intrigued some and appalled others. Those leaning to 
the left, many of them supporting education reform at home, tended to eu- 
logize Chinese education, just as John Dewey eulogized Soviet education in 
the 1920s.'!2 The Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars, for instance, 
waxed lyrical about the system that nurtured “a graduate whose skills can 
immediately be used in solving society’s problems,” while hundreds of stu- 
dents, teachers, and administrators who traveled to China wrote a spate of 
similar panegyrics in sundry media outlets." In contrast, China scholars and 
other skeptics saw universities as “a disaster area.” The National Committee 
delegation in December 1972 felt “depressed” by their visits to China’s lead- 
ing universities—Peking, Tsinghua, Fudan, and Zhongshan—which they 
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found “open only in token respect.” “Young politicos, devoid themselves of 
education and spouting only ideological jargon,” briefed the group, as pro- 
fessors “sat silent . . . and appeared to be cowed, broken men.”!* When they 
were ventriloquized to speak, they sounded like “the most subdued area of 
the society, the most controlled and the most cautious.” ! Over a year later, 
Jan Prybyla of Pennsylvania State University still reported “the impression 
of paralysis, of a slow and painful digging out from a holocaust.” t6 

The prospects for student exchanges seemed dim, but not hopeless. When 
the National Committee leadership broached the topic on several occasions, 
it triggered mixed reactions from the Chinese. Vice Foreign Minister Qiao 
Guanhua gave Alexander Eckstein the soon-to-be standard response: The 


risk of harassment by Taiwanese students made student exchanges a non- 
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starter before the opening of the Chinese embassy in the United States. Chi- 
nese officials were less stiff in private. Some admitted the benefit of sending 
students for language training overseas; others promised to study the feasibil- 
ity of student exchanges, especially after the Vietnam War.” During Henry 
Kissinger’s February 1973 visit, Zhang Wenjin, a senior official in the Foreign 
Ministry, declined Columbia University’s offer of English language classes for 
Chinese students, but left a promising note: “I think in the future our stu- 
dents will eventually go into the U.S., and it is my hope that it will not take a 
long time.”!® From late 1972 onward, Beijing began sending dozens of stu- 
dents to Britain, France, West Germany, Canada, Australia, and Japan, pri- 
marily for language training, while reopening the Beijing Language Institute 
for international students.!? Some American students, mostly of Chinese de- 
scent, also spent a few weeks to months at Chinese schools through ad hoc 
arrangements.”” Soon, US universities were looking into the possibility of 
educational exchanges, although most of their proposals were turned down.7! 

The National Committee assisted the gradual comeback of US universi- 
ties to China. In November 1974 and April 1975, it sent out two delegations 
consisting of presidents and chancellors from dozens of universities and col- 
leges with strong interest in China, including the University of Michigan, 
Rockefeller University, and Stony Brook University. The goal of these groups 
was twofold: to evaluate the revolution in education and discuss student ex- 
changes. At Chinese universities, delegation members acknowledged that 
the emphasis on practical training had “a very familiar ring to an American 
educator” and seemed “both understandable and laudable.” Those who had 
presided over the campus wars in the late 1960s were particularly impressed. 
They commended the “law and order” on the Chinese campus and reacted 
with a twinge of envy to the solidarity between teachers and students, who, 
despite their disregard of individual talent, looked confident in their ability 
to modernize the nation.” Roger Heyns, former chancellor of UC Berke- 
ley, compared the “sense of common purpose” in China with “a fragmented 
society of isolated and self-centered individuals” in America: “The Chinese 
people show very little evidence of the gnawing self-doubts . . . the sheer 
loss of morale and of confidence in fellow men and in institutions that char- 
acterize not only the United States but also much of the Western world.” 

On balance, however, the American administrators were unflattering in 
their assessment of the revolution in education. The “damper” on individ- 
ual talent, bewailed by many Chinese professors in public and private, would 
prove “very damaging,” one trip report read, since it made intellectuals as 


“incapable” as “the traditional ivory-tower literati.”?4 The University of 
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Michigan president Robben Fleming presented the most fundamental cri- 
tique in a commencement address at the University of Florida, titled “The 
Price of Freedom.” “Inherent in the Chinese system is an almost complete 
subjugation of the individual to the needs of the State,” he professed. De- 
spite all the shortcomings, “in the last analysis our system respects the wishes 
of the individual and refrains from imposing a decision by the State.” “Free- 
dom has its price,” Fleming concluded with an implicit censure of the stu- 
dent protests. “The real price of freedom for an individual is a deep and 
abiding concern for others, so that freedom is never irresponsible nor cal- 
lous.”*° The audience was vociferous. According to Fleming’s own account, 
some “self-elected radical students” ridiculed his criticism of China, while 
“a responsible local citizen” gave him “obvious approval.”?° The American 
debate over China’s revolution in education was a continuation of the smol- 
dering campus politics. 

The university delegations found Chinese officials guarded yet reassur- 
ing about educational exchanges. When Heyns sounded out Deng Xiaop- 
ing on “long-term visits” by American and Chinese teachers in November 
1974, the vice premier replied that such visits “can be considered.” “In the 
past, many students went from China to the United States to study,” he said, 
adding a laugh line: “Would you take me as a student?”?’ Heyns later wrote 
to Kissinger, advocating exchanges of teachers, particularly in Chinese 
studies.’ The April 1975 delegation handed a proposal for student and fac- 
ulty exchanges to Minister of Education Zhou Rongxin, who rejected it on 
the spot as “premature,” but sounded far from dismissive. The United States 
and China were “friendly nations,” he stated, which, by inference, deserved 
deeper educational ties.” Some US officials, including the chief of the US 
Liaison Office George H. W. Bush, were hopeful that Beijing might accept 
student exchanges, especially in language training, during Gerald Ford’s 
trip that December.* In an October meeting with Philip Habib, assistant 
secretary of state for East Asian and Pacific affairs, the Foreign Ministry 
representative Lin Ping nonetheless brushed off the idea as “not practical.”*! 
That the diplomatic stalemate over Taiwan hindered educational exchanges 
had become a common knowledge by then, because the Chinese kept giving 
the cold shoulder to a growing list of US proposals.*? The Ministry of Edu- 
cation’s guideline for hosting university groups was quite simple: “Regard- 
ing proposals for scholarly exchanges, we can listen, but make no specific 
commitment.” 

The fuzziness in Chinese attitudes toward student exchanges was shaped 
by the fuzziness in the politics of education. Alarmed by the quality of new 
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college graduates, Zhou Enlai and his allies tried to roll back the revolution 
in education, particularly in admission and curriculum. Following his 
July 1972 talk with Yang Zhenning, the premier instructed the Science and 
Education Group to initiate education reform to nurture talented youth. 
“This matter cannot be delayed anymore,” he bristled.*+ In April 1973, the 
State Council decreed the restoration of examinations in physics and chem- 
istry as part of the college admission process. Emboldened, more and more 
universities took to administering “curricular tests” (wenhua kaoshi) to 
measure applicants’ literacy and numeracy, and to matriculating secondary 
school graduates without a stint at communes and factories in such fields as 
science, foreign language, and fine arts, to maximize their potential.’ While 
calling these practices “wrong,” the 1974 college admission guideline stipu- 
lated that universities should accept new types of students—those from bour- 
geois backgrounds showing “truly good performance” and those who “can 
be educated well”—provided that the peasant-worker-soldier students re- 
tained “privileged” access to higher education.’ Deng carried on the edu- 
cation reform in 1975, with the help of Zhou Rongxin, chosen by Zhou 
Enlai as minister of education over Chi Qun, the leading figure in the Sci- 
ence and Education Group. Bent on restoring entrance examinations in all 
subjects and reducing vocational training in the curriculum, Zhou Rongxin 
went on a lecture tour of universities around the country that summer. Ev- 
erywhere he went, he preached counterrevolution in education.’ 

The Gang of Four and their student underlings fulminated. Viewing the 
education reform as an assault on their power base, the Gang turned the cur- 
ricular test on its head. In June 1973, Zhang Tiesheng, a twenty-two- 
year-old production brigade leader in Liaoning, scored only six points on 
physics and chemistry. He wrote a litany of complaints on the back of his 
near-blank test sheet: “Frankly speaking, I cannot accept those leisured book- 
worms that do not work. ... The examinations were monopolized by uni- 
versity nerds like them.” A few weeks later, the vice chairman of the Liaoning 
Provincial Revolutionary Committee Mao Yuanxin, Mao Zedong’s nephew 
and the Gang’s ally, ordered the Liaoning Daily and the People’s Daily to pub- 
lish Zhang’s jeremiad as an implicit criticism of Zhou Enlai.** Commentar- 
ies in support of Zhang appeared in dozens of outlets, including in the CCP’s 
flagship journal Red Flag.” After the “blank examination incident,” Zhang 
was not only admitted to college, but also elected into the Standing Commit- 
tee of the Fourth National People’s Congress. 

In late 1975, Tsinghua University emerged as the next battlefield for the 
educational civil war. Liu Bing, the CCP’s first vice secretary at the university, 
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submitted two letters to Mao Zedong in August and October, blasting Chi 
Qun and Xie Jingyi, chairman and vice chairman of the university revolu- 


tionary committee, for their arrogance and autocracy."” 


Mao was not sympa- 
thetic. Having grown wary of Deng’s “readjustment” reforms, he responded 
by ordering Liu to hold campus-wide discussions on education. With the Crit- 
icize Deng Campaign flaring up, students quickly turned these discussions into 
a mass rally against the vice premier. In December, the revolutionary commit- 
tees at Peking University and Tsinghua University published a joint article in 
Red Flag, titled “The orientation of the revolution in education must not be 
tampered with.” This well-circulated piece railed against Deng and Zhou 
Rongxin for promoting a “revisionist education path” and brought their re- 
form to a complete halt.“! Four months later, on April 13, 1976, Zhou Rongxin 
died after prolonged interrogation at his own Ministry of Education. That was 
six days after Deng’s purge. 

The Gang of Four’s triumph was tactical, not strategic. The higher edu- 
cation overhaul initiated by Zhou Enlai and accelerated by Deng Xiaoping 
reverberated at schools around the country, stirring the yearning of count- 
less teachers and students for better education. They became increasingly vo- 
cal about their annoyance at campus politics and the long hours required 
outside the classroom that interfered with their study and research. The Hu- 
bei Provincial Bureau of Education, for instance, reported a “reversion” to 
the “old path” of faculty leadership at Wuhan University, where professors 
told the workers’ propaganda team (gongxuandui), a group of cadres that had 
been overseeing universities since 1968, to “mind their own business” in 
“politics” and let them “lead” in “research.” Li Guoping, chair of the Mathe- 
matics Department, bellowed at them: “Is the Mathematic Department 
yours or mine after all?”*? Wuhan University was no exception. Professors 
at other universities, particularly the older generation who abhorred the 
workers’ propaganda teams, openly disobeyed their instructions and touted 
the importance of theoretical knowledge.*? An Australian student at Shang- 
hai Normal University named Ann Kent wrote that once higher education 
was “extensively modified and rationalized” by Deng and Zhou Rongxin, 
there was “a silent consensus amongst the professional establishment” not to 
allow the students to wrest back control of universities.*4 Unlike Red Flag’s 
depiction of students as the vanguard of the revolution in education, many 
of them were just swimming in the changing current. David Zweig, a Ca- 
nadian student at Peking University, recollected that “there was a change in 
the air” during the 1975 education reform, and few students opposed it until 
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the Criticize Deng Campaign engulfed the campus. The political typhoon 
only disguised the waning of the revolution. 

As Chinese education vacillated between revolution and counterrevolu- 
tion, the desire for student exchanges with the United States germinated. 
Professors who deplored the disorientation of higher education looked 
to educational exchanges as a way of jump-starting the training of young 
talents necessary for modernization. In his tour of five Chinese universities in 
early 1974, the Penn State president John Oswald heard “many expressions of 
hope that there would be more groups from America.”*° The National Com- 
mittee’s university delegation in November 1974 also noted the “aspiration” 
of Chinese professors and administrators for longer visits by American and 
Chinese scholars, and a senior researcher at the Chinese Academy of Sciences 
told Merle Goldman of Boston University, who accompanied the group, that 
China should send students to the United States for advanced training.“ The 
Chinese probably noticed the dialectic between the revolution in education 
and student exchanges: Only when Chinese education shifted its priority 
from the political elites to the intellectual elites could student exchanges be 
reinstated. Many articles continued to appear in the United States that saluted 
China’s revolution in education, but the writers seemed to have missed this 
dialectic, surmising that student exchanges would automatically follow when 
Washington and Beijing worked out the Taiwan problem. In reality, diplo- 
matic recognition and counterrevolution in education were both essential for 
student exchanges. The former seemed far off in the mid-1970s, but the latter 
did not. 


From Revolution to English 


For the Chinese who were hoping to restore educational exchanges with the 
United States, English was an elephant in the room. Granting that the political 
barriers disappeared in time, language would still hobble Chinese students, 
who, unlike American students in Taiwan, could only take classes in their 
home country, few of them taught by foreigners. English was the most fre- 
quently taught foreign language in China, especially after the decline of 
Russian in the early 1960s, but the quality of English education had plum- 
meted. A 1962 report estimated that due to the shrinking number of classes 
and the declining quality of textbooks, the level of English among high 
school graduates had fallen three years lower than before 1949.48 The State 
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Council decided to reinvest in foreign language education by almost tripling 
the number of foreign language schools, from fourteen in 1964 to about forty 
in 1970. This plan was soon scrapped. When foreign language schools re- 
sumed enrolling students in the early 1970s, they were tasked with rewrit- 
ing dictionaries with peasants and workers to eradicate “serious capitalist 
perspectives” in original editions and assigned to work units in the country- 
side after graduation, which hardly required any language expertise." One 
student exclaimed that the purpose of learning a foreign language was “to 
support the world revolution, definitely not to suck around behind the butt 
of foreigners!”°° 

Such a hemorrhage of talent could not go on for too long—particularly 
when Beijing needed more language specialists, including interpreters, trans- 
lators, and teachers. At the 1971 National Education Work Conference, 
representatives from foreign language schools made a case for rigorous cur- 
riculums, bordering on the battered theory that “foreign language is excep- 
tional” (waiyu teshu lun). “This thing called language is not something we 
can easily master,” they pleaded. “We need to work hard for it.”>! Universi- 
ties in Beijing and Shanghai soon began to invite British, Canadians, and 
Australians to teach short-term intensive English courses, although they were 
instructed to use Peking Review and other jargon-ridden writings.” Regard- 
less of the textbook contents, foreign language turned Chinese students out- 
ward. When the US linguistics delegation toured China in the fall of 1974, 
students at Shaanxi Normal College “were very excited to hear ‘real Amer- 
icans’ speak and could not have been warmer and friendlier.”°> Even Mao 
picked up some English before Nixon’s visit—his favorite words were “law 
and order” and “anti-Mao.”*+ 

The Gang of Four glowered. Recognizing the tension between foreign 
language education and the revolution in education, they tried to turn back 
the tide by sensationalizing the death of a fifteen-year-old female middle 
school student in Henan, named Zhang Yuqin. In July 1973, she committed 
suicide after getting rapped on the knuckles by class teacher Yang Tiancheng 
for writing on the back of her English test: “I am Chinese. Why study 
English? Even without ABC, I am still a revolutionary.” Jiang Qing and 
her sidekicks like Chi Qun and Xie Jingyi idolized the girl as a young revo- 
lutionary martyr, who, just like Zhang Tiesheng, resisted the return of elit- 
ism in education, for which foreign language was partially to blame. Yang 
was sentenced to two years in prison.” 

Zhang Yuqin’s suicide was a tragedy, but the popular enthusiasm for 
English barely suffered from it. On March 1, 1972, two days after Nixon left 
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Shanghai, Shanghai People’s Radio Station revived an elementary English 
program, which had stopped since 1966. The program contents were loaded 
with ideology, and the first lecture called English a “weapon” to fight class 
enemies around the world. But the listeners—the main targets were engi- 
neers and teachers—seemed interested simply in learning the language, of- 
ten in study groups.” In the first week of the program, Shanghai Radio 
received 417 letters from inside and outside the city, many of them request- 
ing a slower pace of teaching.°** The first edition English textbook sold one 
million copies in six months, ten times more than the pre-1966 total, and 
hundreds of letters continued to inundate Shanghai Radio every month, 
praising the program yet demanding improvements.” Beijing People’s Radio 
Station (Peking Radio) followed Shanghai in broadcasting English lessons, 
which Zhou Enlai commended as “extremely influential.’”°° American trav- 
elers often noted the eagerness of Chinese commoners, particularly youth, to 
study English by listening to the radio.°! Many of them kept tuning in to 
English even in the heyday of the Gang of Four, but their motivation to study 
rose “unprecedentedly high” after the Gang’s October 1976 arrest. Between 
1977 and early 1978, Shanghai Radio received five thousand letters from the 
masses of listeners, many of them requesting more beginner lessons. Due to 
the limited supply, some English enthusiasts waited in line from 3 A.M. to 
buy the reprinted textbooks. The overwhelming reactions by the listeners 
implied an orchestrated campaign to promote English, but the ease and speed 
with which it took hold signified a genuine aspiration among the popula- 
tion to learn the language. 

As English came to prime time, the revolution in education came un- 
done. In a November 1976 article in the Guangming Daily, the Ministry of 
Education pilloried Zhang Chungqiao and his Shanghai clique for distorting 
Mao’s teachings and wreaking havoc on Chinese education. Hua Guofeng, 
however, dragged his feet for months, while universities continued to waste 
young talents. Deng Xiaoping was fidgeting in exile. “We cannot achieve 
modernization if we rely on empty talk,” he told his close associates in 
May 1977, pledging to inculcate “respect for knowledge and talent” in the 
CCP leadership.“t The vice premier sprang into action soon after his reha- 
bilitation, at an August meeting on science and education, attended by doz- 
ens of leading officials and scholars. “This century has twenty-three years 
left,” Deng intoned. “Where should we begin if we were to achieve the four 
modernizations and catch up with the world’s modern standard?” Everyone 
nodded in assent to his answer: “scientific research and education.” “We lack 


scientific workers now,” he chirped. “We should run universities well.” 
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Deng was determined to expel “intellectuals without intellect,” who had 
been dominating universities for years. He later snorted: “Alas, they were 
such a disaster!’’°° 

The result was a sweeping reform of higher education. On October 21, 
1977, the first national college entrance examination since 1966 was an- 
nounced for that December. When the word reached a remote village in 
Inner Mongolia, a thirty-year-old “sent-down youth” named Ma Bo was so 
“overjoyed” that he barged out of his cabin and plunged into the snow— 
and no doubt he was not the only one who did that.°’ There were 5.7 mil- 
lion applicants competing for 273,000 spots, with the average acceptance rate 
of 4.8 percent. The enormous need for examination papers was met by halt- 
ing the printing of the fifth volume of Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung.°* A se- 
ries of other decisions followed in short order—retrenching vocational 
training, reinforcing theoretical teaching, and assigning human and finan- 
cial resources to the eighty-eight “key universities.” Around the same time, 
workers’ propaganda teams left college campuses; Zhang Tiesheng, the poster 
child of the revolution in education, was reprimanded as “a committed, red- 
handed anti-revolutionary”; Yang Tiancheng, who was held responsible for 
the suicide of his student, was exonerated; and Red Flag repudiated Chi Qun’s 
infamous “two estimates’”—that the pre-1966 education was bourgeois ed- 
ucation and that all those educated before 1966 were bourgeois intellectu- 
als. These developments sealed the fate of the current college students 
endowed with political capital, who took on new college students armed 
with intellectual talent in the spring of 1978, and proved no match. British 
scholar Robin Munro, then at Peking University, wrote that “the ghost of 
the Cultural Revolution . . . has now at last been laid to rest.” 

American educators were dumbfounded by the backlash against the rev- 
olution in education—China’s educational “Thermidor” in David M. Lamp- 
ton’s words.’! The delegation of US state education leaders, sent by the 
National Committee days after the announcement of the college entrance 
examination, gasped at the list of reforms that kept getting longer during 
their stay. “Even Sputnik didn’t prompt such a quick change in American 
schools,” the Massachusetts commissioner of education Gregory Anrig com- 
mented. Those in the group who admired the revolution in education chose 
to discount the reality. In her posttrip speech at the University of Illinois, 
the assistant secretary of education Mary Frances Berry, a staunch advocate 
of education reform, extolled what remained of the extreme egalitarianism 
and pragmatism in Chinese education as “the future of American education.” 
“The Chinese experience may not, in every instance, be directly applicable 
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here. But the direction of their overall policy . . . should, I believe, represent 
our basic direction.” 7? 

Berry’s speech quickly caught fire. Albert Shanker, head of the American 
Federation of Teachers, felt “deeply disturbed” by the belief that the United 
States had “much to learn from a totalitarian system whose educational phi- 
losophy is anathema to the free world,” while New York Times writer Wil- 
liam Safire criticized the assistant secretary of education’s distaste for 
examinations, asserting that testing was not “anti-poor,” but “pro-student.””? 
Berry and other progressives kept calling it “premature” to mourn the death 
of China’s revolution in education, but as Washington Post correspondent Jay 
Matthews wrote, Deng’s “cold-blooded rejection of egalitarian rights . . . in 
favor of test results” was “enough to warm the heart of the most conserva- 
tive member of an American school board.”’”* Many educators in the United 
States applauded Deng’s education reform because they were also leaving 
government-induced egalitarianism for market-based meritocracy to ward 
off what they feared as an imminent collapse of higher education—a process 
consummated by the Reagan administration.” China’s new education pol- 
icy seemed like a coda to the prolonged struggle over the future of Ameri- 
can education. 

In April 1978, a month after the National Science Conference, the Na- 
tional Education Work Conference ushered in the spring of education. In 
his opening speech before hundreds of officials and educators, Deng identi- 
fied teachers as “workers” and quoted Mao’s words that “the main task of 
students is to study.” He also defended examinations with a fitting analogy: 
“An examination of product quality is a necessary process to guarantee the 


”76 Education Minister Liu Xiyao, Deng’s right- 


level of factory production. 
hand man, urged the attendees to remodel their institutions to extract 
“excellent talent” from the “broad pool” of the youth. “This is an honor- 
able yet onerous mission given by history,” he boomed.” Universities across 
the country, large and small, began to revise curriculums, accept thousands 
more students, and appropriate funds to renovate research and teaching facili- 
ties. The Ministry of Education aimed to produce 4.5 million college gradu- 
ates between 1978 and 1985, more than a half of the 8.9 million between 
1950 and 1978—a goal reached a few years later than expected.” When Law- 
rence Cremin, a leading historian of education at Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, led another delegation of local education leaders to China that summer, 
Chinese teachers, professors, and administrators asked for their advice, ad- 
mitting that the revolution in education was “a radical error of affirmative 
action.’”’’? Paul Salmon, executive director of the American Association of 
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School Administrators, cautioned that the “new educated elite” might de- 
stroy all facets of the egalitarian society China had striven to build since 
1949.8° Deng was happy to take that risk. 

The Chinese, however, could not extract talent that did not exist, as was 
the case in foreign language. The December 1977 college entrance exami- 
nation in English consisted of such simple questions as “Are you a Red 
Guard?” “What day comes after Sunday?” and “What are the full names of 
our Party, our country, and our army?”’! Most students botched them up 
nonetheless. Only 2.3 percent got passing scores in Shanghai, and nearly half 
of all test-takers in Xiangyang District, Hubei, turned in a blank test sheet. 
When many high school graduates turned out to be “foreign language il- 
literates,” who needed to learn the Latin alphabet in college, Chinese offi- 
cials customarily blamed the Gang of Four for the cumulative product since 
1949.8 At the August 1978 National Forum on Foreign Language Educa- 
tion, attended by 235 representatives from over eighty schools, some vet- 
eran teachers lamented that the foreign language skills of high school 
graduates had declined to a level below first-year middle school students in 
1964. Worse still, only 30 percent of middle-aged scholars could read for- 
eign publications, and even fewer could participate in international ex- 
changes. Foreign language, which should wield “great influence” on 
Chinese modernization, was in fact the weakest link.’ The forum issued “a 
few opinions on strengthening foreign language education,” which proposed 
the obvious—building foreign language schools, improving curriculums, and 
revising teaching materials—but the country was racing against the clock.** 

The only quick fix was to outsource foreign language education. In ad- 
dition to relaxing the restrictions on foreign films and novels for educational 
use, Beijing invited more language instructors from overseas in the late 1970s 
to train Chinese teachers and students, especially in English.® Yet the class- 
room was too small to educate all the necessary talents in foreign language. 
In a symbolic move, Beijing stopped jamming the Voice of America (VOA) 
in October 1978.°° The CCP Propaganda Department took care to “allow 
but not encourage” the masses to listen, but many did regardless.*’ Over 
2,500 letters of support arrived at VOA’s Hong Kong division by the year’s 
end, from as far as Xinjiang.** By tuning into VOA, listeners could, for the 
first time, not only learn English, but also hear news stories from around the 
world as the Americans told them, without government censorship. It was 
part of a normative shift. Beijing was now determined to nurture educated 
youth with professional skills to accelerate modernization, not with political 
resolve to bolster the peasant-worker-soldier trinity. The Chinese would do 
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anything to achieve that goal—hiring foreign teachers, unjamming foreign 
radio, or sending students abroad. The counterrevolution in education 
knocked down one of the two obstacles for student exchanges with the 
United States. 


The Road to Student Exchanges 


American hopes for student exchanges bounced back with the rise of Hua 
Guofeng. In May 1977, Philip Handler and Eleanor Sheldon, presidents of 
the National Academy of Sciences and the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, respectively, sent a joint letter to Zhou Peiyuan, chairman of the Sci- 
ence and Technology Association, proposing to negotiate student exchanges 
as part of broader scholarly cooperation between the two countries. “To 
achieve fuller understanding between our two peoples requires that we be- 
gin to live and study together,” it read.°’ A month later, when Handler trav- 
eled to China with the delegation of the Committee on Scholarly 
Communication with China, Zhou and the STA representative Zhu Yong- 
hang reiterated the official line, calling student exchanges “most difficult” 
before settling the Taiwan problem. The ravages of the revolution in educa- 
tion, Zhou further explained, left few students and scholars who met the 
“necessary criteria” for study abroad—youth, health, knowledge, and lan- 
guage.’ Even as the counterrevolution in education unfolded that fall, Zhou 
never wavered.’! When a group of US state education leaders toured China, 
local hosts were instructed to refuse any proposal for student exchanges.”” 
As the national security adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski told Jimmy Carter, stu- 
dent exchanges were predicated on diplomatic recognition.” 

Zhou Peiyuan’s rock-hard attitude belied Beijing’s ambition to send stu- 
dents abroad, which was rising alongside the political status of Deng Xiaop- 
ing, an exponent of student exchanges.”* At the National Education Planning 
Forum in November 1977, Vice Education Minister Yong Wentao, Deng’s 
man, proposed to start preparing for student exchanges as “an important 
component of foreign affairs work.”’” Less than two weeks later, the STA 
sent a group of senior Western-trained university administrators to the United 
States, hosted by the National Committee for a month. As this “lively, ques- 
tioning group” toured universities from coast to coast to survey US higher 
education, from admission to curriculum, organization to funding, testing 
methods to job placement, they listened eagerly to school representatives 
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preaching student exchanges.”® The visit resulted in a detailed report, to be 
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circulated at the spring 1978 National Education Work Conference. It sug- 
gested that Beijing send “senior scientific workers” or “talented youth” to 
the United States, while inviting American scholars to China—without men- 
tioning the Taiwan problem at all.” 
ning to send 1,300 to 1,500 students overseas before 1980 and five thousand 


before 1985.°8 Deng took exception. At a June 23, 1978, meeting at Tsing- 


The Ministry of Education was plan- 


hua University, China’s top university in science and engineering, the vice 
premier insisted on “sending tens of thousands [of students], not fewer.” It 
would be “worthwhile” no matter the cost, he bawled. “Even if a hundred 
out of a thousand students run away . . . we still have nine hundred left.” 
Beijing soon began discussing student exchange agreements with Japan, Brit- 
ain, France, West Germany, Australia, and Canada, to reach its new goal of 
sending out three thousand students by the year’s end and ten thousand by 
1979.10 The United States was next on the list. 

When Brzezinski and Deng agreed to initiate normalization talks in 
May 1978, the second roadblock to student exchanges was lifted. Then, the 
STA, the Chinese Academy of Sciences, and Chinese universities moved 
quickly. When two American scholars—the Harvard biochemist Paul Doty 
and the MIT chairman Howard Johnson—visited CAS that July, Deputy 
Secretary General Qin Lisheng proposed exchanges of the most promising 
young students and scholars.!°! Harvard and MIT set up special committees 
to work out concrete issues involved in accepting Chinese students, such as 
admission, language, cultural adaptation, and, most important, “reciproc- 
ity” in gaining access to Chinese resources in the social sciences.!"? Also in 
July, Stanford sent a delegation of security studies scholars, led by sinologists 
John Lewis and Douglas Murray, who elaborated on the formal exchange 
proposal Stanford had submitted to the STA that March. Qin welcomed ex- 
changes in “basic sciences” (physics, chemistry, or biology) and “technical 
sciences” (computer science, semiconductors, or civil engineering), while 
promising to accept Chinese-speaking American students and scholars to 
China.'°? It was a small price to pay for American nurturing of Chinese 
human capital. 

Just as Harvard, MIT, and Stanford—closely followed by several 
others—were setting up their own enterprises in China, US and Chinese 
policy makers were beginning to negotiate government-sponsored student 
exchanges.!** During Frank Press’s July visit, the CAS vice president Fang 
Yi proposed, as part of scientific cooperation, to send five hundred students 
to the United States by the end of 1979. It was a “pleasant surprise,” the chief 
of the US Liaison Office Leonard Woodcock recounted. “This was com- 
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pletely beyond our expectations . . . Everybody was excited.” Deng reaf- 
firmed to Press that he was “in favor of” sending Chinese students to the 
United States and would likewise “welcome” American students to China. 
“Tt might be that we will send more [than five hundred],” he added.!°° Press 
and Deng agreed that a Chinese delegation would pay a return visit to the 
United States in the fall to sign a formal agreement on student exchanges. 

Washington and Beijing had no time to waste. Upon his return, Press 
commissioned the National Academy of Sciences and the National Science 
Foundation (NSF) to write a policy paper on student exchanges, and NAS 
assigned this task to the Committee on Scholarly Communication with 
China, which had been contemplating the topic with other governmental 
and nongovernmental organizations for several months. Their talks had 
yielded one consensus: The United States should seek “reciprocity” by se- 
curing the rights of American students and scholars to receive language train- 
ing and conduct social science research in China.'”” In late August, the CSC 
convened a meeting of representatives from twenty-five universities and five 
educational institutes—of which at least eight were already negotiating with 
the Chinese—to finalize the policy paper. They blithely believed that the 
“rich educational ecology” in the United States would accommodate the 
needs of Chinese students.18 

The preparation was more hectic in China. On the plus side, student ex- 
changes met little resistance. At a September meeting of diplomats and of- 
ficials stationed abroad, participants praised Deng and Fang’s “unprecedented” 
decision, contending that sending students to universities with Taiwanese 
enrollments would not constitute “two Chinas.” They encouraged Chinese 
students to mingle with American students, “interact with capitalist soci- 
ety,” and “face the world and brave the storm,” while discouraging romance 
as a distraction.'°? On the minus side, English remained an obstacle. When 
the selection process for study abroad commenced in August, Chinese offi- 
cials found themselves in a barren field, such that nearly 80 percent of test- 
takers got failing scores, and the Ministry of Education lowered the passing 
score for the written test from sixty to fifty points out of a hundred."” Bei- 
jing rushed to organize English boot camps for hundreds of students as they 
prepared for the departure. 

Zhou Peiyuan came to the United States in October 1978 to finalize the 
agreement on student exchanges. His delegation, consisting of top scholars 
and officials, first stopped at San Francisco and Los Angeles to discuss indi- 
vidual deals with UC Berkeley, Stanford, UCLA, and the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, all of which proved “more than willing” to accept 
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Chinese students with or without a government agreement. Zhou was em- 
boldened before flying to Washington. At the negotiation table with the NSF 
director Richard Atkinson, he demanded that Chinese students be separated 
from Taiwanese students on campus and prohibited from reading newspaper 
and magazine articles on Taiwan. The “heated and emotional outpouring,” 
unexpected and bewildering for the US side, precipitated “an impasse” and 
made Atkinson “pessimistic” about the agreement. Zhou, however, was ap- 
parently firing what the Chinese termed an “empty cannon.” He stopped 
mentioning Taiwan on the next day and soon signed an informal understand- 
ing on student exchanges, which went into the formal agreement on science 
and technology cooperation on January 31, 1979."' It stated that in the initial 
year, China would send five hundred to seven hundred students to the United 
States, to be hosted by nearly a hundred institutions, and the United States, 
under the aegis of the CSC, would send sixty to China. The government of 
the sending country would provide financial support for the students, which 
foreshadowed financial trouble for Beijing.!!? What mattered, however, was 
to send as many students to the United States as fast as possible. 

On December 27, 1978, four days before diplomatic normalization came 
into effect, the first cohort of fifty Chinese students arrived in Washington. 
All of them were “visiting scholars” in natural sciences, with an average age 
of forty-one, who had received university education before the Cultural 
Revolution.''? By then, some schools—Stanford and UC Berkeley, for 
example—had already begun to host Chinese students through university- 
to-university arrangements (see fig. 4.1).!'* These students, and the thousands 
who followed in the next couple of years, lacked proficiency in language and 
culture. Some nervous ones asked on the plane whether there were grain 


coupons (liangpiao) in the United States.!> 


Ignorance about the foreign 
land coexisted with fantasy in the minds of Chinese youth itching to get out of 
China. The state had kept them hog-tied for decades, controlling where they 
were born, schooled, employed, and likely buried. They wanted to recap- 
ture their future when the unreachable star that was America suddenly 
seemed within their grasp. Hu Chengli, an undergraduate student at North- 
western Polytechnic University, personified this raw desire. He sent a letter 
to the MIT provost Walter Rosenblith in January 1979, petitioning for a two- 
year scholarship at the university, hailed in China as the world’s number 
one in science and engineering. Written in “rather elementary” English, as 
he admitted, Hu’s letter evinced a determination to resort to all means avail- 
able to study in the United States: “Excuse me, sir, can you tell me how 
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Figure 4.1. Zhu Naigang, Dong Yunmei, Shi Zanxing, Yuan Zhuan, and Ren Shangyuan 
arrive at Stanford on November 14, 1978, a month and a half before the arrival of the first 


group of government-funded students. Stanford Campus Report 9, no. 9 (1978): 1. Courtesy of 
Stanford News Service. 


much [the tuition is]? All right? Please answer me. I am sorry to trouble 


H6 For the first time in their lives, millions of Hus could dream. 


you 

American students seldom felt the same level of hankering for China, but 
they also yearned to study China on the ground, not from the classroom in 
Taiwan. In September 1978, the US International Communication Agency, 
an amalgam of the United States Information Agency and the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, designated the CSC to 
administer the National Program for Advanced Research and Study, to send 
about a dozen students and scholars to China in early 1979. When the CSC 
announced the fellowship competition that October, the due date for ap- 
plications was less than a month away.'!” On February 23, 1979, seven gradu- 
ate students in Chinese studies—accompanied by John Jamieson of UC 
Berkeley, the first “Resident Scholar” at the US embassy who oversaw Amer- 
ican students in China—arrived in Beijing for testing and placement at Bei- 
jing Language Institute (see fig. 4.2). The “confused elation” upon arrival 
was quickly overtaken by the demands of daily life in China. As one student 
wrote, the Americans had to adjust to “spartan living” in the freezing win- 
ter, as heating and hot water were available only for a few hours a day. They 
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Figure 4.2. Zhou Peiyuan, John Jamieson, and the first group of US students gather at 


Beijing International Club, February 24, 1979. Photo by Li Shengnan of Xinhua News Agency. 


did not regret coming to China, though. Unlike a few years earlier, inter- 
national students could freely travel to different cities and roam local streets, 
riding the world-famous “Forever” bicycles and “rubbing elbows and every- 


thing else” on crowded buses.''® 


That was exactly what the Americans 
hoped for. John Pomfret, an undergraduate at Stanford in the second cohort 
of exchange students, reminisced that he gained “a better idea of what it was 
like to be Chinese.” 

Legions of university presidents and chancellors visited China in 1979. By 
the year’s end, Stanford, UC Berkeley, Harvard, MIT, Columbia, UCLA, 
Stony Brook, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Pittsburg, among others, were ex- 
changing students with Chinese universities. For many schools, it was a long- 
overdue reunion. Oberlin College, for instance, restored ties with Shanxi 
Agricultural University and Taiyuan Engineering Institute, descendants of its 
sister school, Ming County Middle School, which was disbanded in 1951.!?° 
The Americans were keen on both assisting the “four modernizations” and 
gaining access to academic resources in China. When the chancellor of UC 
Berkeley Albert Bowker met Zhou Peiyuan in the spring of 1979 to complete 
an agreement with Peking University, he expressed his desire, shared by most 
university administrators, to send out American students in social sciences in 
return for accepting Chinese students in natural sciences. UC Berkeley pro- 


fessors who accompanied Bowker later visited leading universities in east and 
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south China, including Nanjing, Fudan, and Zhongshan. After meeting 
junior faculty, these scholars did not mince words: “We think that your edu- 
cation system should not produce such [poor] talents.” They proposed that 
each department at “key universities” send one scholar to the United States 
every year to narrow the “big gap” between China’s outsize ambition for 
modernization and its (lack of) resources. “Exchanging scholars would be 
very beneficial,” they asserted. “The gap of backwardness might disappear 
very quickly.” The Chinese did not seem offended.!?! 

US universities were engaging in global talent competition in China. 
With the last generation of postwar baby boomers graduating in the next 
few years, the domestic pool of college students was projected to shrink dras- 
tically, adding to the financial trouble created by budget cuts. Similar trends 
characterized higher education in other developed countries as well."?? China 
stood as “the world’s last great untapped market . . . for students,” as Patrick 
Maddox and Anne Thurston, sinologists at Harvard and the National Com- 
mittee, respectively, put it.'?? Far more important than the tuition revenue, 
Chinese students could also provide high-quality human resources, especially 
in physics and mathematics. US universities had all but exhausted the human 
capital of other countries, including Taiwan, from which the best and bright- 
est had fled to the United States in hundreds of thousands in the form of 
immigration since 1965. Chinese students were the next wave of academic 
labor force—or what was widely criticized as “brain drain” from develop- 
ing countries. “Americans’ love affair with China continues . . . because the 
quality of students that come is so high,” one professor raved. “These kids 
come with the sole purpose of study. They do 100 percent—150 percent— 
of what they’re asked to do.” !?4 

That was because Chinese students were desperate. Constantly mobilized, 
manipulated, and martyred in the clutches of Mao’s China, they finally found 
a way out in study abroad. English seemed like the passport. In her famous 
memoir Life and Death in Shanghai, Nien Cheng, a former Shell Oil employee 
who had undergone harsh criticism and torture during the Cultural Revo- 
lution, noted “a terrific vogue” of English after the normalization of US- 
China relations: 


When I went to the public park to join a class for taijiquan exercise in the 
mornings, I saw young people on the benches, on the lawn, and in the pavil- 
ions reading English textbooks or spelling English words aloud. The daily 
English lessons broadcast by the Voice of America became very popular. The 
young people boldly purchased powerful radio sets and tuned in. .. . As the 
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government took no action to stop this trend, even people not learning 
English began to listen openly to the Voice of America broadcasts. To listen 
to foreign broadcasts had always been taboo in Communist China... . Now 
people not only listened to the Voice of America but discussed what they 
heard openly. ... Now when I met the schoolchildren who used to yell, 
“Spy, imperialist spy!” at me, I was greeted with “good morning” or “good 


afternoon.” !?5 


The “English fever” was part of the euphoria among urban youth, who em- 
braced study abroad not only because they wanted to modernize the nation, 
but also because they craved upward mobility. It was a game changer. 


Chinese students kept coming in greater torrents. According to the Insti- 
tute of International Education, the number of Chinese students at US uni- 
versities, most of them specializing in science and engineering, soared from 
1,000 in 1979 to 2,770 in 1980 to 8,140 in 1983, making the United States 


by far the largest host country.!7° 


Chinese leaders tried to limit the growing 
outflow of “self-funded” students, sponsored by families, relatives, and 
friends, who numbered seven thousand in 1983, but the attempt was soon 
aborted since Beijing’s tight budget necessitated more of them.!?” In 1989, 
the number of Chinese students reached 33,390, surpassing the pre-1950 to- 
tal of 30,000, and mainland Chinese replaced Taiwanese as the largest group 
of international students in the United States. Meanwhile, hundreds of 
American students and scholars, particularly in the humanities and social sci- 
ences, visited Chinese universities every year in the 1980s, although most of 
them received short-term language training instead of conducting long-term 
fieldwork. Some US universities went beyond student exchanges and made 
greater commitments in China, as epitomized by the Hopkins-Nanjing Cen- 
ter for Chinese and American Studies, a pioneering joint educational ven- 
ture that took off in 1986.!78 China was “the country of the future” for the 
Johns Hopkins president Steven Muller.!”? And so was the United States for 
Chinese students and officials. 

The restoration of Sino-American student exchanges was a strategic de- 
cision made by Washington and Beijing, but it was contoured and condi- 
tioned by the American and Chinese debates on education in the 1970s, in 
which meritocracy trounced egalitarianism. Desiccated by the revolution in 
education, Chinese students gorged themselves at the trough of new oppor- 
tunities in the United States. In his bestseller Chinese Students Encounter Amer- 
ica, author Qian Ning conducted hundreds of interviews to analyze the 
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“study abroad craze” at the turn of the 1980s, when word spread that self- 
funded students were eligible for study abroad. Even those living in small 
towns in the countryside set their minds on flying to the United States, to 
leave behind the “inertia” that beset Chinese education, and to start all over 
again with a clean slate. “This discovery of the New World was one of the 
most important events in China in the eighties,” wrote Qian. “That genera- 
tion of China’s youth was no less passionate and courageous than [Christopher] 
Columbus.”'*° 

Not everyone in the New World welcomed Chinese students. Many con- 
servative lawmakers and university board members questioned the wisdom 
of training them, particularly in advanced technology. This was where the 
“change China” mentality kicked in. As Maddox and Thurston argued, based 
on extensive interviews with school officials, few tried to make Chinese stu- 
dents “more like us” as Edmund James insisted in 1906, but many surmised 
that they would naturally become “more like us” as they assimilated to Amer- 
ican culture.'’! One university administrator envisioned: “Eventually . . . 
they have enough exposure to different things [in this country] that their 
eyes are opened and they are curious.” “Just the viewpoint they learn here 


” 


helps China modernize,” a professor who recruited many students from 
China gushed. “Their viewpoint about Western life, about how research is 
conducted—all this creates pressure on the government to change.”!? Such 
was a pipe dream that Americans had subscribed to for many decades. A few 
thousand students could do little to “change” a stiff, senile behemoth like 
the Chinese Communist Party, only 4 percent of its forty million member- 
ship possessing college degrees in the mid-1980s.!*° 

The “change China” rhetoric unnerved Chinese officials nonetheless. 
They feared what many American educators expected—that exposure to 
American culture might turn Chinese students into advocates of American 
values such as freedom, democracy, and individualism. The “Western fever” 
among urban youth, who fancied Western lifestyle and clothing, seemed to 
confirm this fear at the dawn of the reform era, when Beijing faced mount- 
ing youth problems, a blowback from the Cultural Revolution. School of- 
ficials tried tirelessly to discredit the appeal of Western culture. A high school 
principal in Shanghai, who had recently returned from the United States, 
convened a school assembly to criticize the moral decadence in American 
society and urged students to learn from the negative example.'*+ At a simi- 
lar gathering at Wuhan University, two professors who had studied in the 
United States in the 1940s enumerated the failures of American capitalism— 


rampant unemployment, high prices, rising tuition, astronomical medical 
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bills, or inadequate social welfare." These events conveyed the same mes- 
sage: Only socialism can save China. 

It hardly persuaded Chinese students in the United States. According to 
a Hong Kong newspaper, more than a thousand of them applied for asylum 
between 1978 and 1981, almost 10 percent of the entire group.'°° With about 
one-third of Chinese students remaining in the United States after their stud- 
ies, student exchanges became a double-edged sword for Beijing, which 
suspected that Washington was plotting “peaceful revolution” (heping yan- 
bian) against it by indoctrinating Chinese youth.'8’ On the East Coast and 
the West Coast, CCP representatives tried to police the students by holding 
regular meetings and hosting periodic visits by government officials, but to 
little effect." The disarrayed, fractured democracy movement in North 
America incarnated Beijing’s worst nightmare. Thirty-four-year-old Wang 
Bingzhang, a government-sponsored medical student at McGill University, 
who founded the Chinese Alliance for Democracy and launched the China 
Spring journal, commented in 1982: “I think that medicine can cure only a 
few patients; it cannot cure diseases of a nation.” !? When Beijing let loose 
the Chinese students, they did not stop at studying for the “four modern- 


izations,” as instructed. No longer tethered, they went on to engage with 
the question that would become only more contentious: How to “change 


China”? 


Chapter 5 


Tourism 
The New Marco Polo 


Since a Venetian merchant narrated The Travels of Marco Polo in the thir- 
teenth century, travelogues have shaped and reshaped Western views of 
China. Samuel Wells Williams, one of the first American missionaries to 
China, pioneered this genre of literature in the United States with the 1848 
publication of The Middle Kingdom, while Arthur Henderson Smith’s Chi- 
nese Characteristics later became a standard text among Westerners.! By the 
early twentieth century, American newspapers had many correspondents in 
China, carrying regular news stories on war, famine, and revolution—themes 
woven into such bestselling novels as Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth and Alice 
Tisdale Hobart’s Oil for the Lamps of China.? Yet Americans still relied on 
travelogues for information that media rarely covered. Journalists Agnes 
Smedley and Anna Louise Strong, for instance, offered glimpses into the 
Communist movement in the 1920s and early 1930s, when few Americans 
foresaw the CCP’s rise to prominence.’ Edgar Snow’s Red Star over China 
changed all that in 1937. The first eyewitness account of the CCP’s success 
in Yan’an after the Long March convinced millions of readers, from the 
United States to Europe to China, to see Mao Zedong as a powerful leader 
remaking the country from within.* By 1949, American journalists were 
prophesizing a revolution that would echo the world over.’ 

Mao killed American journalism in China. Upon taking power, the CCP 
promptly ousted most American reporters, forcing the US public to rely on 
Chinese news agencies, including Xinhua News Agency and Radio Peking, 
and foreign media such as Reuters (Britain), Agence France-Presse (France), 
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and the Globe and Mail (Canada). Beijing left the door ajar, occasionally al- 
those with favorable views of the CCP—into 
its territory and deploying them as a propaganda tool. Edgar Snow and 


? 


lowing American “friends’ 


British-American writer Felix Greene were among the best “friends.” When 
they visited a few times in the late 1950s and 1960s, the Chinese took them 
around the country, feting them, pampering them, and securing their posi- 
tive impressions of Chinese socialism. Blinded to reality, Snow and Greene 
bordered on becoming China apologists, producing books and films that 
masked China’s inconvenient truths, including the massive famine during 
the Great Leap Forward.’ The American public wanted facts on the ground. 
When the Eisenhower administration upheld its travel ban in response to 
Beijing’s surprise invitation to eighteen American reporters in August 1956, 
the New York Times and the Washington Post editorialized that it should be 
lifted to ensure “freedom of the press and freedom of knowledge.” Their 
efforts to send correspondents to China never bore fruit, and more than two 
decades passed without a single American journalist freely reporting from 
China. 

American journalism returned to China with the US table tennis delega- 
tion in April 1971. The media coverage of its adventure in Beijing, Shang- 
hai, and Guangzhou whetted the curiosity of Americans, who were traveling 
internationally in record numbers. When Beijing started to issue hundreds 
of visas to Americans—while allowing only a small number of Chinese to 
travel to the United States for family reunions—they used such dramatizers 
as “pilgrimage” and “odyssey” to capture their excitement and trepidation 
and delirium for a voyage to terra incognita behind the bamboo curtain. Es- 
sayist Susan Sontag poeticized her emotions before her 1973 trip to China: 
“I am taking one small suitcase only, and neither typewriter nor camera nor 
tape recorder. Hoping to resist the temptation to bring back any Chinese 
objects, however shapely, or any souvenirs, however evocative. When I al- 
ready have so many in my head.”? 

The Chinese Liaison Office was quickly “swamped” with countless visa 
applications, but most of them were rejected partly due to China’s limited 
capacity to accommodate foreign travelers.'” In principle, all American visi- 
tors to China—the number swelled from several hundred to tens of thou- 
sands in a few years—were to be accompanied by English-speaking guides, 
of whom there were only two hundred at most in late 1973, according to 
travel writer Susan Dryfoos. In the early 1970s, Beijing allocated about 
60 percent of visas to Chinese Americans, many of whom did not need 
English-speaking guides; 35 percent to those involved in government- 
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facilitated exchange programs; and only 5 percent to the rest—old “friends” 
and new “friends,” leftists and rightists, the politically motivated and the in- 
tellectually hungry—who traveled under the broad category of “tourists.”!! 
Most of them were not “tourists” in the dictionary sense, who traveled abroad 
to spend holidays. Rather, they were journalists, professional and amateur, 
for they visited China to understand the alien society, some more critically 
than others, and share their findings at home. They were new Marco Polos 
in Mao’s Middle Kingdom. 

The Chinese were ready to welcome back foreigners in the early 1970s, 
after years of xenophobia. Beijing began to accept tourist groups from the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries in 1956, and later from some non- 
communist countries, to expand political influence and earn foreign cur- 
rency, but these tours ground to a halt with the onset of the Cultural 
Revolution. Red Guards denounced China Travel Service (CTS) and China 
International Travel Service (CITS), state-owned tour operators, for their 
“foreign connections,” while taking hostage Canadian, French, Japanese, 
Norwegian, and Swedish journalists to block their dispatches.'!? The turmoil 
subsided only in 1970, when Zhou Enlai validated tourism as “a political 
mission” to gain “sympathy,” but not “foreign currency,” from foreigners. 
The March 1971 National Tourism Work Conference concluded that tour- 
ism was “part of foreign affairs work,” aimed at shoring up China’s interna- 
tional image. Beijing began to reopen more and more sites and cities to 
foreigners, including the Forbidden City (1971), the Yan’an Revolutionary 
Memorial Hall (1973), and Guilin (1973). Between 1971 and 1977, the num- 
ber of foreigners admitted into China through the China Tourism Enter- 
prise Administration (CTEA), a government agency that ran CTS and CITS, 
increased twenty-fold from 1,600 to 32,000, and its foreign currency earn- 
ings almost 120-fold from $119,000 to $14 million." For Chinese leaders, 
tourism was as much a political mission as it was an economic mission. 

Historians have explored American tourism, particularly in Europe and 
Latin America, as part of US cultural diplomacy, often criticized as intended 
at “Americanization” or “cultural imperialism.” Quite the contrary, Amer- 
ican tourism in China was part of Chinese cultural diplomacy, which capi- 
talized on what historian Judy Tzu-Chun Wu called “radical orientalism,” 
a tendency among left-leaning Americans who “idealized the East and den- 
igrated the West.”!> This chapter concerns the formation and unraveling of 
this tendency in American perceptions of China. The first part analyzes Bei- 
jing’s tourism policy in the early and mid-1970s, which simultaneously pur- 
sued propaganda and profit. The second part examines the literature of 
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American travelogues in China, in which quixotic narratives gave way to 
critical ones as Beijing tightened its grip on American visitors. The third part 
explores a turnabout in China’s tourism policy in the late 1970s, when Deng 
Xiaoping promoted commercial tourism, and Americans reimagined China 
as a tourist destination. Beijing tried to control how Americans thought about 
China by manipulating the new Marco Polos. It failed, because Americans— 
and many Chinese as well—had their own agendas. 


Politics and Economics of Chinese Tourism 


“To see is to believe” (bai wen bu ru yi jian) encapsulated the essence of Bei- 
jing’s tourism policy. Instead of tooting their own horn, Chinese hosts were 
instructed to exhibit specific aspects of workaday life to convert a foreigner 


into a “volunteer propagandist” of Chinese socialism.!° 


“We do not request 
any foreigner to accept the thinking of the Chinese people,” Mao avowed 
in 1970. “If they see how many wrong lines our Party had to correct before 
gradually walking up to the right path. . . they should be able to under- 
stand.”!’ In China, travelers were most often hosted by CTS, CITS, the 
Chinese People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs (CPIFA), and the Chinese 
People’s Association for Friendship with Foreign Countries (CPAFFC), de- 
pending on their rank and interest.!* These organizations issued a propaganda 
directive to be studied and implemented by foreign affairs teams at local host 
units, varying from communes to factories, universities to hospitals, women’s 
federations to model prisons, Children’s Palaces (childcare centers) to May 
Seventh Cadre Schools (reeducation labor camps). Foreigners were yoked to- 
gether in small groups, shackled by inflexible itineraries, and chaperoned by 
Chinese guides almost anywhere, anytime. Following Mao’s slogan “remem- 
ber the past bitterness and contrast it with the present sweetness,” these 
guides juxtaposed the CCP’s post-1949 achievements to the KMT’s pre-1949 
disasters, the post-1966 breakthroughs to the pre-1966 stalemates. In doing 
so, they tried to nudge foreigners into a voluntary, not forced, conclusion 
that the CCP made China better. 

Bejjing’s socialist propaganda targeted not only foreigners, but also the Chi- 
nese masses. Commoners from all walks of life regularly received training to 
master the art of being “neither humble nor arrogant” (bu bei bu kang) in re- 
ceiving foreigners, a process designed to rekindle their revolutionary vigor. 
The Foreign Affairs Office of the Shaanxi Provincial Revolutionary Commit- 
tee, which escorted scores of tourist groups every year to the ancient capital of 
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Xi’an and the revolutionary capital of Yan’an, stated that their work was not a 
“burden,” but a “promoting factor” for domestic politics.” Socialist propa- 
ganda even penetrated into the Chinese household. In one family in Shanghai, 
home lessons on Mao Zedong Thought—a family pastime often flaunted to 
foreigners—convinced a young boy to join the Little Red Guards. When the 
study session stalled for two weeks, he complained to his mother, “We should 
do well what we show to foreign guests.”*” The story might be exaggerated or 
fabricated, but tourism in China embodied Mao’s adage that “foreign affairs 
promote domestic affairs” (waishi cu neishi). 

The Chinese meticulously prepared for foreigners, based on their classi- 
fications. Edgar Snow, for instance, was pigeonholed as a “friendly bour- 
geois writer” and a “middle-class Westerner,’ whose knowledge of China 
“falls far behind” the reality and needed updating, according to the Foreign 
Ministry’s 1970 propaganda instruction.*! Snow was not hard to please. Fol- 
lowing Mao’s 1971 remark that “some people on the right can come as 
well,” Beijing also accepted foreigners “on the right,” a broad category that 
encompassed almost anyone who harbored skepticism about Chinese social- 
ism.” New York Times reporter James Reston, one of the few American 
journalists admitted into China in mid-1971, was one. He called Mao Zedong 
Thought “a new religious belief” while dining at a restaurant, and his guide 
promptly pontificated about its “scientific truthfulness.”?> When words failed 
to proselytize, the Chinese resorted to stagecraft. Acupuncture, practiced 
by millions of “barefoot doctors” during the Cultural Revolution, was the 
headliner. When Reston had acute appendicitis in Beying, doctors at the 
Anti-Imperialist Hospital gave him an appendectomy combined with 
acupuncture, which released him from the pain (see fig. 5.1).24 Huashan Hos- 
pital in Shanghai also staged acupuncture anesthesia shows for Reston, to 
fix his “biases of the Western capitalist class.” An oilfield engineer greeted 
him in the middle of a brain surgery, reciting Mao’s quotations without 
showing any agony. “I have been feeling very good,” he later said to the Time 
reporter, “because Mao Zedong Thought armed my brain.””° An acupuncture 
fad followed Reston to the United States. 

Beijing took pains to provide comfort as best it could. The Chinese, for 
instance, paid close attention to the hygiene of hotel rooms and the quality 
of meals served, seeing them as essential components of the tourist experi- 
ence.” They also tried to keep travelers from undergoing anything discom- 
forting, except such unavoidables as culture shock, homesickness, and 
occasional food poisoning. Few people lost personal items in China. In 
March 1974, for example, a janitor at the Peace Hotel in Shanghai found the 
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Figure 5.1. James Reston receiving medical treatment in China. Sally Reston Papers, Record 


series 26/20/121, box 2, courtesy of the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign Archives. 


ID and cash of Joyce Kallgren, a political scientist at UC Berkeley, after 
checkout, and they were immediately delivered to her. “This is very impor- 
tant,” rejoiced Kallgren. “We cannot do this in the United States, but you 
can do this in China.”?” Soon, many tourists learned to leave the hotel door 
unlocked. Beijing found it more difficult to hold in the reins of the Chinese 
masses. Countless foreigners reported incidents where they were stalked and 
surrounded by a horde of curiosity-seekers who wanted to take a glimpse of 
them. Local governments made constant efforts to discourage onlooking 
(weiguan), but it never quite disappeared throughout the 1970s and beyond.”® 

China’s tourism policy took a sharp turn when it suffered a humiliating 
blow by Italian film director Michelangelo Antonioni. Seeing him as a more 
reputable Felix Greene, Beijing invited Antonioni to spend five weeks in 
China to shoot a documentary film titled Chung Kuo (China), released in 
December 1972. About a year later, Chinese officials started to slash Chung Kuo 
as a mockery of China. They deemed Antonioni’s realist shots of everyday 
life in China, aimed at humanizing its people, an intentional act of demean- 
ing Chinese socialism.” Beijing was particularly outraged by the film’s de- 
pictions of political meetings as a product of government coercion, not mass 
political consciousness; and the Nanjing Yangtze River Bridge as a symbol 
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of poverty manifested in the barracks nearby, and not of infrastructural mas- 
tery. The People’s Daily reviled Chung Kuo for its “deep-seated hatred for 
China” and “viciously distorted scenes and shots,” while Jiang Qing bashed 
Zhou Enlai’s invitation to Antonioni as “not only failure, but also treason.”*° 
Fearing a repetition of Chung Kuo, Chinese guides exercised enhanced vigi- 
lance over foreigners who took pictures of “backward scenes.” Isabel Hilton, 
one of the first British students in China, one day went to Haidian Dis- 
trict, a quiet area on the outskirts of Beijing, to photograph everyday life. 
No sooner did Hilton start to take pictures than a local cadre walked up to 
her and asked why she “deliberately” came to the “backward, run down part 
of Beijing” to take “an anti-Chinese photograph.” The surrounding crowd, 
growing in numbers, shouted “little Antonioni” at Hilton and demanded 
she give up the camera film. She had to oblige.*! 

Beijing suspected tourists of being potential spies. The fear was not 
ungrounded—the CIA, for instance, was creating an extensive intelligence 
network from the US Liaison Office under the leadership of James Lilley, 
future ambassador to China.*? At the March 1975 National Tourism Work 
Forum, Luo Qingchang, China’s intelligence guru and director of the CCP 
Investigation Department, stated that tourism was “a very important political 
work” in “carrying out the struggle against the enemies.” So paranoid were 
the Chinese, they raised their eyebrows at almost anything. When a group 
of foreigners traveled on a long-distance train, some requested to sit on the 
“hard seats” with commoners, not on the “soft seats” reserved for them. 
“These kinds of people usually understand Chinese language, and some of 
them have a close relationship with the embassy,” one guide later reported. 
“They carry tape recorders with them and can hear anything in the hard 
seat car.”’4 Beijing was desperate to detect a second Antonioni on the prowl, 
and anyone could be one. Accustomed to roaming the streets, reading local 
newspapers, and talking to strangers, most foreign travelers were just curi- 
ous. In Mao’s China, however, being curious was not always seen as being 
friendly. Beijing later imputed the xenophobic atmosphere at the time to the 
Gang of Four, but it was deeply embedded in Maoist tourism.°° 

Equally grave was the Chinese fear of ideological demoralization. For- 
eign tourists carried a “strong capitalist lifestyle” that might “entice and cor- 
rode us,” warned Yang Gongsu, a career diplomat at the Foreign Ministry 
and head of the CTEA. They touted “freedom, democracy, and high stan- 
dard of living,” measured by the number of automobiles and televisions. Bei- 
jing dreaded moral corruption from capitalism as much as its material allure, 
for Chinese guides reported a number of cases in which foreigners flirted 
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with them. Some female Japanese travelers, for instance, devoted a “fan club” 
to their “tall and handsome” male guide, a typical capitalist act of personal 
idolatry. Male tourists accosted female guides more often, some writing “love 
letters,” others resorting to more explicit means. Holding a female guide’s 
hand, one traveler whispered, “My wife has not been with me for a long 
time, and I need your comfort.” Strangely enough, Chinese guides often 
considered these acts of libido “friendly,” which perturbed their superiors.*° 
Chinese officials felt alarmed that personal intimacy involved in tourism 
might undermine the moral integrity of Chinese society. They soon forbade 
guides from developing a romantic relationship with tourists—but who 
knows if it worked. 

Beijing, however, kept accepting more tourists and opening more cities 
and sites. For all the drawbacks, tourism served China’s strategic goals. Po- 
litically, it was a platform to put into practice Mao’s Three Worlds Theory, 
which divided the world into the US and Soviet superpowers, their depen- 
dent allies, and developing countries resisting superpower domination. At 
the 1975 National Tourism Work Forum, attendees argued that to rally the 
world against the two superpowers, Beijing should inspire “Second World” 
guests, “uncertain about their future and in emotional agony,” with socialism 
as a new socioeconomic model, and “Third World” guests, most of them from 
decolonized countries, with self-reliance as a principle for nation-building.*” 
Economically, tourism was a goose that laid the golden eggs of foreign cur- 
rency. While bearing the cost of travel for a small number of “invited” guests, 
Beijing profited from the growing number of “self-funded” guests. The 
CTEA’s foreign currency earnings ballooned from $119,000 in 1971 to $3.73 
million in 1974, a year in which it introduced a new price system for foreign 
tourists to boost the revenues.** Yet the goose was still a gosling, and the 
golden eggs were cursed with stigma. To further promote tourism, Beijing 
had to reconcile its political and economic goals. 

A creative solution surfaced: an “economy class” for self-funded “lower- 
and middle-class” tourists. The CTEA classified foreign tourists into three 
categories, depending on their political and economic attributes. The “lower- 
class” were left-leaning people with relatively low socioeconomic status, in- 
cluding students, teachers, and blue-collar workers; the “middle-class” were 
those in the political center, with relatively high socioeconomic status, in- 
cluding professors, doctors, news reporters, and businesspeople; and the 
“upper-class” were the rich and powerful, including lawmakers and corpo- 
rate executives, assumed to be right-leaning. Among the thirty-eight thou- 
sand tourists the CTEA accepted between 1971 and 1975, 87 percent were 
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“lower- and middle-class,” and only 13 percent were “upper-class rightists’*? 
The Foreign Ministry reasoned that by offering a 30 percent discount on 
flights inside China and cutting the daily travel fees by half, from $40 to 
$20, the “economy class” would attract more “lower- and middle-class” 
tourists, contributing to both political and economic goals in tourism. The 
Pandora’s box was opened. The “economy class” implied not only commer- 
cialization of tourism, but also class exploitation of foreigners, antithetical 
to the ideal of classless society. Facing pushback from the Gang of Four’s fol- 
lowers, the Foreign Ministry framed the “economy class” as part of “public 
diplomacy” toward “lower- and middle-class” foreigners. Since most of them 
came to China to study Chinese socialism, they should need little comfort, 
luxury, and fanfare—posh hotels, fancy meals, and lavish banquets. “We can 
attract the broader masses of [tourists] . . . if we establish the economy class,” 
Vice Foreign Minister Ma Wenbo claimed.*” 

This logic hardly stood the test of reality. Due to the high cost of inter- 
national travel, a trip to China, even with a modest reduction of expenses, 
remained out of reach for the vast majority of foreigners who could possibly 
be categorized as “lower- and middle-class’—take the two regular China 
tours offered in the United States for example. The Guardian, a radical weekly 
newspaper, offered a three-week tour of China biannually at $1,929 per per- 
son after discount—today’s equivalent of $11,000—when a similar package 
tour of Europe cost as low as $700. The US-China People’s Friendship As- 
sociation (USCPFA), a nongovernmental organization for grassroots ex- 
changes with China led by pro-China figures like William Hinton, the 
author of Fanshen, arranged two dozen tours each year, with a slightly more 
prohibitive price tag."! It would be a bit of a stretch to call tourists who could 
afford such a trip “lower- and middle-class.” Yet Luo Qingchang disavowed 
“foreign currency in command, money in command [of tourism].” “We are 
not tour guides in capitalist society,” he asserted. In December 1975, the 
Foreign Ministry and the Civil Aviation Administration rolled out the “econ- 
omy class” to “expand our political influence” worldwide. 

The “economy class” aggravated the tension in tourism that it tried to 
mask. As feared by Chinese officials, the capitalist nature of the industry 
aroused the desire of rank-and-file tourism workers for material riches. An- 
gling to “make a profit in one grab,” Chinese guides and guards followed for- 
eigners into theaters and restaurants in droves, watching shows for free and 
demanding liquor when dining. Host organization officials who accompanied 
foreign groups often found it harder to cater to the demands of local tourism 
workers. When nine Japanese tourists visited a university fishery brigade in 
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Tianjin, guides joined them for lunch and dinner. The group consumed an 
enormous amount of seafood, including more than eighty-eight pounds of 
shrimp, which cost 300 yuan, nearly half of the average annual salary of an 
urban worker. Each guest paid two yuan per meal; the rest was for CTS to 
cover. Chinese drivers also scrounged their share. They devoured the pricy 
three-yuan meals, with soda and beer, as they drove between tourist desti- 
nations. If they ran out of food or beverages, they could refuse to take the 
guests to the next stop. Stealing was rampant. Tourism workers pocketed 
90 percent of cigarettes prepared for foreigners in reception rooms and air- 
port lounges.** Some guides even disguised themselves as overseas Chi- 
nese to shop at Friendship Stores.“ “All you have to care about is whether 
[the guests] eat well, live well, and play well,” according to tourism workers 


46 Money, not Mao Zedong Thought, was clearly in command. 


in Guilin. 

For these covetous tourism workers, politics mattered little. They flouted 
the official goal of winning over “lower- and middle-class” foreigners, par- 
ticularly from the “Third World.” Although proscribed from taking tips or 
receiving gifts from travelers, guides, guards, and drivers drooled to make 
pocket money by regaling rich tourists from developed countries, not “poor 
friends” from developing countries. Tourism workers even classified their 
guests into “A, B, and C,” based on their economic merit. They preferred 
“invited” guests assigned by government ministries or mass organizations 
over “self-funded” tourists assigned by the CTEA, because the former meant 
more luxury with less labor. One driver explained that he had to drive a 
large van for “self-funded” guests from early morning to late at night with- 
out sumptuous parties and meals, whereas he could drive a small taxi for 
“invited” guests only from 9 a.m. and enjoy banquets in the evening. “For- 
eign guests hosted by CITS do not count as foreign guests,” lampooned one 
tourism worker. “Even if we do the hygiene work in a sloppy manner, it is 
no problem.” Chinese officials found “problems on all sides.” “This is very 
dangerous,” they warned. “We should be alerted.” 4 

Chinese tourism in the late Mao years was a chimera, feeding on socialist 
propaganda and foreign currency, which were poisonous to each other. It 
was destined to be short-lived. The “economy class” accelerated its demise 
by eroding the edifice of the Three Worlds Theory, supposed to be “in com- 
mand” of tourism, and putting mounting pressure on tourism workers, 
who demanded material incentives and swindled the system. What was hap- 
pening in the tourism industry was a microcosm of what was happening in 
the country at large—an unwinding of Mao’s China. With that, American 
images of China changed dramatically. 
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American Travelers in New China 


As often analogized, Richard Nixon’s trip to China was a moon landing.** 
The last man left the moon in December 1972, but more Americans thronged 
to China. In April that year, the New York Times correspondent Tillman Dur- 
din became the first American journalist visiting China individually, fol- 
lowed by dozens in the next few months. Professional journalists were joined 
by amateur journalists, from scholars to students, politicians to activists, ex- 
ecutives to housewives. These travelers created a vast literature on China in 
the 1970s, which Australian sinologist Stephen FitzGerald labeled a “‘cathar- 
tic outpouring” of “ephemeral travelogue.’’*? Some of them provided infor- 
mative analysis, others offered little more than impressionistic commentaries. 
Some hailed Chinese socialism, others questioned, criticized, and ridiculed 
it. Some simply tried to convey the realities of China, others wished to im- 
port facets of Chinese society. Despite the variety that defied generalization, 
a trend emerged in this literature in the mid-1970s—a shift from romantic, 
uncritical accounts to dispassionate, critical ones. 

Nothing endeared China to more Americans than its people. Travelogues 
put a human face on the Chinese masses, who had long been portrayed by 
US media as brainwashed, emotionless drones that only listened to Mao Ze- 
dong’s words. “It wasn’t the politics but the people that affected me,” one 
tourist wrote. “I saw that a person living in China loves and laughs and cries 
and needs friends and values family, the same way we do in this country.”°° 
Beijing trained the masses to act simple, diligent, and reserved in front of 
foreigners. “Still,” commented Susan Dryfoos, “this abstemiousness does not 
bespeak a nation of puritanical puppets.”°! She was referring to students walk- 
ing arm in arm with friends on the street or couples hugging each other in 
the park at night. If language stood in the way of communication, Polaroid 
cameras helped. When Newsday publisher William Attwood gave locals their 
snapshots, it “melt[ed] people’s reserve right away.”°? As Durdin wrote, the 
“whole society suddenly becomes human and more understandable” after a 
tour of China. 

China’s socioeconomic system transfixed many Americans, who believed, 
often naively, in the policies, statistics, and stories presented to them. In the 
fall of 1972, the Federation of American Scientists sent the prominent econ- 
omists Wassily Leontief, John Kenneth Galbraith, and James Tobin to China. 
After two weeks of travel and study, Leontief marveled at the “almost un- 
believable” achievements in communes and factories. “It works” was his as- 


sessment of the Chinese economy.** Galbraith also came back with “no 
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serious doubt” about China’s “highly effective economic system.” “The Chi- 
nese economy isn’t the American or European future. But it is the Chinese 
future,” he wrote. “And let there be no doubt: For the Chinese, it works.”°> 
While calling China “miserably backward and poor,” Tobin noted the avail- 
ability of consumer goods and the lack of involuntary unemployment, 
something unseen in other socialist economies. He lauded the absence of 
“urban pathologies” rampant in the United States—beggars, idlers, derelicts, 
peddlers, vendors, litter, thefts, and diseases—which would “astound and de- 
light” the mayor of New York.®° These commentaries were only a trickle in 
a stream of books, articles, and interviews favorably comparing standards of 
living in China before and after 1949. 

Owing much to propaganda, many Americans came to behold Chinese 
socialism with awe. During the CBS Special Report in August 1971, James 
Reston gushed about Chinese efforts to “change the character of people.” 
“I don’t think anything in the Soviet revolution or even in our own com- 
pares in magnitude with trying to change a quarter of the human race,” he 
commented.” Reston, like many others, eulogized the sense of purpose 
and the spirit of youth exhibited by the Chinese people, akin to the frontier 
spirit, once the hallmark of the American people. “This country is engaged 
in one vast cooperative barn-raising,” he later wrote. “They work at it night 
and day... against a background of sights and sounds that tend to make 
Americans outrageously nostalgic and even sentimental.’”°* Mao’s China was 
as exotic as it was familiar. Losing confidence in an increasingly individual- 
istic, unequal, and unhealthy America in the 1970s, travelers like Reston 
romanticized the society that valorized what they seemed to have lost— 
altruism, egalitarianism, and collectivism. They spotted them everywhere 
in China, from mass education to gender equality, low crime rates to the 
remedial prison, taijiquan exercise to affordable health care, often without 
acknowledging their complexities. Many Americans—from biologist Ar- 
thur Galston to Black activist Unita Blackwell to actress Shirley MacLaine— 
were willing to believe in the message Chinese propaganda was delivering: 
The United States was a rich country with poverty, and China was a poor 
country with richness.” “Radical orientalism” was in full swing. 

Most Americans, however, would balk at paying the price for Chinese 
socialism: freedom. Foreigners were appalled, for instance, when Chinese 
college students, asked about their future aspirations, invariably answered that 
they would contribute to the state by following its orders. “Can individual- 
ity and creativity continue to be contained . . . in a nation with such a rich 
cultural heritage?” David Rockefeller of the Chase Manhattan Bank wailed.*” 
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To counter such “capitalist thinking,” Beijing defined the Chinese meaning 
of freedom: The CCP—Mao Zedong, more precisely—freed the Chinese 
people from the evils of feudalism, imperialism, and revisionism, and the 
experience of the triple liberation should inspire them to devote themselves 
to the collective, not the individual, thereby accepting the mission assigned 
by the state.°! The Chinese freedom was a negative, not positive, freedom— 
freedom from the past travails. As such, it was a tough sell to the Americans. 
Leontief eloquently explained: “Not unlike food, freedom is a source of di- 
rect personal satisfaction, but it is also an indispensable condition of health 
and normal growth. After a long period of malnutrition, the appetite may 
disappear. But . . . first a few and then many of the individual organs show 
signs of debility, and the system as a whole gradually begins to malfunction 
and to lose its capacity for healthy growth.”© 

The more Beijing harped on the superiority of Chinese socialism, the 
more riven Americans became over it. While lavish banquets, effusive toasts, 
and countless handshakes entertained and moved some, the mundane itin- 
erary, full of monotonous, didactic lectures by cadres and unstimulating ex- 
cursions to tourist sites under the watchful gaze of guides, frustrated and 
disillusioned others (see fig. 5.2). Eminent writer Barbara Tuchman noted a 
“curious mixture of exaggerated privilege and strict control” in China. “The 
effect of all this gracious attention was not so much to make one feel oneself 
an object of friendship as of manipulation.”* The New Yorker reporter Or- 
ville Schell felt a “coldness” and “absence” in a rash of stilted discussions with 
officials, in which they responded to any question outside the script with a 
studied silence. “We may have at last managed to get physically inside China, 
but... we were in so many ways irrevocably still on the outside,” he be- 
moaned.** The fog of propaganda and the lack of transparency in China even 
turned some left-leaning Americans, who came anxious to learn about Chi- 
nese socialism in motion, into staunch anti-communists.© 

Nothing shown to foreigners was entirely genuine in China, even if it 
seemed so. When the CBS crew stayed in Shanghai for two months to film 
CBS Reports on the city, the reception team mobilized thousands of locals to 
ward off a second Chung Kuo. In a small district called Zhangjiazhai, residents 
concurred that they should not exhibit their “wholly objective” life in a “lais- 
sez faire” manner. When the Americans came, they put on work clothes to 
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toil in, no matter how hot and humid it was.°° The finished program featured 
Shanghai commoners in a simple yet elegant style, reading newspapers, sing- 
ing songs, and playing Chinese chess, just as they wanted to portray them- 


selves.” In January 1976, the Central Broadcasting Administration and the 
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Figure 5.2. A Chinese guide gives a lecture in July 1971 to members of the Committee of 


Concerned Asian Scholars in Yan’an, as they take notes on the stone table; Anna Louise Strong 
met Mao Zedong here on August 6, 1946. Reprinted with permission of Paul G. Pickowicz. 
Courtesy of the University of California San Diego Library. 


Foreign Ministry ruled that foreign films shot in China should “fit the real 
image of New China,” as determined by the state. The New York Times 
aptly wrote that there was “no spontaneity” in China, for everything was 
“meticulously organized . . . rehearsed, and staged.” 

Beijing even tried to sway American reporting on China from afar. It dis- 
trusted major US media corporations, partly because more than a dozen of 
them signed a petition in late 1971 to oppose the expulsion of two promi- 
nent Taiwanese correspondents from the UN.” These corporations soon 
reached agreements with Xinhua to exchange news stories, photographs, and 
footage, but Beijing ignored their proposals to have correspondents stationed 
in each country. The Chinese were also outraged by the New York Times. 
They frequently filed complaints against its stories and editorials, some of 
them hinting at “two Chinas,” while demanding withdrawal of anti-CCP 
advertisements sponsored by pro-KMT Chinese Americans. Citing the free- 
dom of press and advertising, the Times stood fast, knowing that the ada- 
mancy would cost the company what possibility it had for a permanent bureau 
in Beijing.”! In early 1974, the Chinese Liaison Office mailed the People’s 
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Daily’s opprobrium of Antonioni to the press, as a warning against the “well- 


planned anti-China sentiment” fomented by it.” 


Beijing then began to re- 
strict visas to US correspondents. Contrary to the robust reporting from 1971 
through 1973, few newspersons were admitted into China in 1974, except 
in Henry Kissinger’s entourages. As a result, American travelogues became 
dominated by members of the USCPFA’s local chapters in New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Honolulu, and other major cities—ordinary citizens with 
much curiosity about China yet little capacity for critical analysis, who were 
committed to outreach activities after the trip. They sang the praises of Chi- 
nese socialism in the USCPFA’s monthly journal New China. 

China scholars loathed what Douglas Murray called a “visa culture” bear- 
ing down upon them.” They often self-censored their writings and speeches 
upon return from China in the hope of securing a second visa in the future. 
“Certain scholars whose careers hinge on heavy accessibility do have inhi- 
bitions about what they say,” Robert Scalapino observed. “It is... a very 
delicate question.””* It was particularly so after the Chinese blocked a dele- 
gation of Harvard sinologists in the fall of 1973, when John Fairbank pub- 
lished a book review on China’s labor camps in the New York Review of 
Books.” Beijing’s visa policy proved counterproductive because it alienated 
countless Americans already vexed by the raft of articles written by incred- 
ulous travelers who went “to China, with love,” saw it through “rose-tinted 
glasses,” and found no “warts,” as critics put it.” Peter Berger, a sociologist 
at Rutgers University, deplored “the sudden collapse of all critical faculties 
into a veritable orgy of gullibility,” while James Grant, a young writer at 
Barron’s magazine, slammed “learned ostracism” of uncritical scholars who 
indulged in “the myth of the New China.””” “The bitterness that separated 
our two countries in the 1950s has ended, but so too has the ‘Marcopoloitis’ 
that paralyzed American critical faculties in the early 1970s,” Harvard law 
scholar Jerome Cohen blared. “True détente must be based not on emotional 
mood-swings but on accurate understanding.””® 

Beijing’s failure to control US public opinion was laid bare by Edward 
Luttwak, associate director of the Washington Center for Foreign Policy Re- 
search at Johns Hopkins University, who toured China with the former 
secretary of defense James Schlesinger in the fall of 1976. In a show of re- 
spect for Schlesinger’s vocal anti-Soviet attitude, Beijing granted his group 
rare access to Tibet, Xinjiang, and Inner Mongolia, and did not cancel or 
postpone the trip despite Mao’s passing. Luttwak never returned the favor. 
Not one to slant his views, he later published a scathing travelogue in the 


” 


conservative magazine Commentary, titled “Seeing China Plain,” in which 
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he exploited every opportunity to discredit the CCP’s rule in Inner Asia. In 


29 e 


Tibet, he noted a local official rattling off “move,” “go,” and “faster” in the 
Tibetan language, without knowing how to say “please” and “thank you.” 
Luttwak reprimanded American travelers deceived by Chinese propaganda. 
“How could our intellectuals and our journalists . . . fall into the very same 
trap [as they did to the Soviet tourism policy in the 1930s]?””? “Seeing China 
Plain” met backlash. Audrey Topping of National Geographic, whose positive 
report on Uriimchi in 1975 was lambasted by Luttwak, wrote that “he didn’t 


”80 Most readers, however, 


read my articles any plainer than he saw China. 
admired his outspoken criticism of China. One of them praised the article 
as “magnificent,” while charging that “the utter irresponsibility” of unsus- 
pecting tourists was “indeed a scandal.’””*! 

Mao’s death on September 9, 1976 offered a moment of reckoning for the 
new Marco Polos. In reexamining the chairman’s legacies, some contrasted 
“Old China” with “New China,” while others highlighted the catastrophes 
he inflicted upon the Chinese people.*? Perhaps most influential in shaping 
the tenor of this debate was the Belgian sinologist Pierre Ryckmans. After a 
six-month stay in China in 1972, he penned Chinese Shadows, translated into 
English in 1977 under the pseudonym Simon Leys. By detailing the devas- 
tation of the Cultural Revolution and the horrors of Mao’s totalitarianism, 
Ryckmans tore apart the rosy picture of China drawn by the plethora of 
Western travelogues.*? Though embroidered with exaggerations, his account 
validated many Americans who griped about “pervasive Chinese secrecy, rig- 
idly planned tours, and their inability to approach common people.’”** By 
the summer of 1977, when John Fairbank wrote a glowing review of Chi- 
nese Shadows in the New York Times, the Sinophilic literature had become 
passé.*° So had “radical orientalism,” as exemplified by the lagging mem- 
bership and internal strife of the Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars.*° 
With the age of self-doubt in the United States and the age of abstemious- 
ness in China both winding down, Americans were less inclined to believe 
that they had something—anything—to learn from China. Michel Oksen- 
berg rejoiced in mid-1977: “Clearly, the bloom is off the China rose.’’*’ 


“Foreign Currency in Command” 
In November 1977, the CCP’s foreign news periodical Reference News pub- 


lished an article written by a tourist from Hong Kong. He made a list of 
suggestions to address the shortcomings in China’s tourism industry, from 
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the shortage of hotels to the low quality of food, unprofessional staff to un- 
hygienic bathrooms, unavailability of souvenirs to lack of air conditioning. 
“In my personal view,” he wrote, “China can make very rapid progress [in 
tourism] if it is determined to follow these steps.” The “four modernizations” 
would incur an enormous cost, the writer pointed out. “Then, why not take 
this ready-made money?”** The article presaged Beijing’s new tourism pol- 
icy. That April, the CTEA had issued a report on tourism, blaming the Gang 
of Four for everything wrong about it—xenophobic tendencies, lack of for- 
eign currency earnings, hedonistic guides, and even traffic accidents.*? In 
doing so, the CTEA cleared the way for a leap in the tourism policy, from 
“politics in command” to “foreign currency in command.” 

“Foreign currency in command” meant making tourism profitable. The 
August 1977 National Tourism Planning Forum, attended by foreign affairs 
cadres around the country, declared that earning foreign currency for the 
“four modernizations” was “the mission of tourism.” The number of tour- 
ists in China seemed “very disproportionate” to its “international prestige.” 
Among the 21,100 tourists the CTEA received in 1976, only 1,400 were 
Americans, a tiny 1.6 percent of over 90,000 visa applicants in the United 
States.” The CCP soon set the 1978 target at one hundred thousand tour- 
ists, more than tripling the 1977 total, while adding fifty cities and regions, 
including Kunming, Chongqing, and Chengdu in the southwest, to the list 
of forty-six already open to foreigners.”! Beijing wished to learn the capital- 
ist ways of tourism as well. In the spring of 1978, the managing director of 
CITS Yuan Chaojun led a delegation of fifteen officials to the United States. 
Sponsored by Pan American World Airways (Pan Am) and other corpora- 
tions, the group crisscrossed the country as tourists, visiting the Statue of 
Liberty in New York; the Johnson Space Center in Houston; and Holly- 
wood, Disneyland, and Universal Studios in California. Yuan seemed im- 
patient to build a flourishing tourism industry. “People all over the world, 
including the United States, want to visit our country,” he glowed at a ban- 
quet in New York.?? 

The door to China swung wide open in 1978. The number of tourists qua- 
drupled, and Beijing earned $263 million in foreign currency.” Yet complaints 
piled up fast, too. Tourists reported a glut of embarrassing incidents—mice 
biting holes in their socks, surly hotel staff refusing to help them out, or hotel 
dishes that had declined to the pre-Cultural Revolution standard.”* The short- 
age of guides and interpreters reached an alarming level. Zhao Jianguo, head 
of CITS’s Beijing branch, was “most concerned that the reputation we have 
worked so hard to achieve may now be somewhat damaged.” As freelance 
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writer Marie Ridder wrote, a trip to China was no longer “a sought-after 
privilege” for foreign “friends.” Since Beijing was now competing for “the 
tourist dollar” by appealing to “a different clientele’-—‘“the hard-core tourist, 


? 


the spoilt traveler’—hotels should provide “toilets that work, mattresses with- 


out lumps, [and] air conditioning when the temperature is over 100 degrees.’ 
The July 1978 National Tourism Work Forum discussed these issues, vowing 
to enhance the service quality and train more guides.”° 

The bottleneck in the tourism industry was the shortage of hotels. Hotels 
designated for foreigners were chronically overbooked in the 1970s, and 
tourists in search of bed and breakfasts were often whisked to a nearby city, 
from Beijing to Tianjin, for instance. The Chinese, however, lacked the cap- 
ital and know-how to build and manage modern hotels that could handle 
the new wave of tourists. An entrepreneurial solution dawned on Deng 
Xiaoping in October 1978, when he said, “We can use foreign capital to 
build hotels!”°? His idea quickly materialized. The next month, Beijing 
signed a $500 million agreement with Intercontinental Hotels, a subsidiary 
of Pan Am—hitherto the biggest business deal with a US counterpart— 
mandating it to design, build, and manage a chain of five or six luxury 
hotels in Beijing, Shanghai, Guangzhou, and other major cities, equipped 
with bars, bridge tables, and billiard halls. Each of these hotels was projected 
to bring in as much as $55 million in annual foreign currency revenue, one- 
fifth of the tourism industry’s total foreign currency earnings in 1978. In- 
tercontinental was even allowed to raise capital in stock markets overseas on 
behalf of the Chinese government, which boasted an excellent credit score 
thanks to the long-standing tradition of balanced budget.” Electrified by 
the deal, Hyatt, Western, and Hilton soon entered into negotiations with 
Beijing.”’ Suddenly, hotel business seemed like a fat goose laying golden eggs. 

Beijing also set its eyes on overseas Chinese capital (qiaozi). “Some over- 
seas Chinese are very patriotic,” said Deng. “We can use them.” '®° Lu Xu- 
zhang, director of the Overseas Chinese Travel Service, who worked for 
the State Council’s task force on building hotels with foreign capital, nego- 
tiated with 120 businesspersons from over twenty countries in 1978 and 1979, 
many of them overseas Chinese in the United States, Hong Kong, Macau, 
and Singapore. In 1979, the State Council approved the first six joint ven- 
ture hotels, including two in Beijing built with Chinese American entre- 
preneurs: Jianguo Hotel (with Clement Chen Jr.) and Great Wall Hotel (with 
C. B. Sung). Jianguo Hotel, which went into operation in 1982, would re- 
pay the loan in four years and generate massive revenue worth almost eight 
times the construction cost in ten years.'”! In late 1978, Lu also invited famed 
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Chinese American architect I. M. Pei to a tour of China, which led him to 
design Fragrant Hill Hotel in Beying.'°? Tourists in China no longer had to 
worry about sleeping in a hotel dining hall. 

Beijing’s hunt for foreign currency did not stop at building hotels. In Feb- 
ruary 1978, the Ministries of Light Industry, Commerce, and Foreign Affairs 
wrote a joint report on the souvenir industry, long vilified for “exporting 
culture.” The sales of tourist gifts in 1977, mainly guide maps, postcards, and 
pin badges, remained a meager $21.1 million due to the lack of production 
capacity, product variation, and souvenir shops. The report asserted that the 
sales should grow by leaps and bounds from $63.4 million in 1978 to $250 
million in 1980 to $790 million in 1985, with the prices maximized to 
“increase the national income as much as possible.”! Later that year, the 
Ministry of Light Industry requested an investment of over $200 million in 
production, wrapping, and marketing of souvenirs, soon approved with an 
additional $90 million. The State Council further dictated that all major 
hotels and tourist destinations should set up gift shops, citing the case of 
Dongfang Hotel in Guangzhou, where a gaggle of three hundred tourists 
bought artifacts worth $160,000, almost emptying the showcases.!"4 A year 
later, the Zhaoling Mausoleum Museum in Xi’an proudly reported that in the 
first half of 1979, it earned $27,000 in foreign currency, about $10 per visi- 
tor." Money was now the sole yardstick of success in the tourism industry. 

Beijing ceased to trumpet the superiority of socialism around the same 
time. William Hinton, who revisited China with his daughter Carma in 
1977, lamented that the pro-China literature in the United States, to which 
he himself had contributed, lost a “mass base” of support due to its “deceit- 


fulness.” 196 


Other American “friends” found China’s English-language pe- 
riodicals not only dull, but also mendacious. China Pictorial and China 
Reconstructs, two magazines widely available in the United States, often fea- 
tured peasants and workers toiling in “very beautiful clothes,” for example." 
Socialist propaganda had failed. In November 1978, the Shanghai Munici- 
pal Propaganda Department sketched a blueprint for China’s new propaganda 
strategy, targeted at the “vast middle-class” tourists, who “hardly understand 
China” and “harbor suspicion against socialism.” “[We should] let tourists 
witness how splendid and magnificent China’s rivers and mountains are, how 
much emphasis China places on archeological work, and how well China 
repairs and conserves famous historic and cultural sites,” the document read. 
“This kind of propaganda is more effective” than spouting Maoist spiels at 
the uninitiated, which Hu Yaobang, director of the CCP Propaganda De- 


2710, 


partment, dismissed as “playing the harp to a cow.” 8 The new propaganda 
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policy was tantamount to no propaganda. Tellingly, in the spring of 1979, 
Beijing officially stopped distributing to foreigners “Mao’s Little Red Book,” 
an inspiration for a generation of radicals around the world.” 

The US tourism industry pounced on the opportunity they had long been 
waiting for—an opportunity for commercial tourism in China. The Pan Am 
president Najeeb Halaby recognized China’s “ultimate tourist lure” as “a 
truly little-visited, off-the-beaten-track destination” in 1970; American Ex- 
press and several other travel companies developed and advertised China 
tours in 1971 and 1972, without permission from Beijing, for which thou- 
sands applied; and Eric Friedheim, editor of Travel Agent magazine, who 


joined Ethiopian Airlines’ inaugural tour of China in 1973, applauded its 
110 
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“limitless” “tourist potential.”''” Before mid-1977, however, a voyage to 
China remained out of reach for most aspiring tourists. Only a fraction of 
them could afford the two-week tours offered by Japan Airlines and Ethio- 
pian Airlines, priced at about $4,000, or luxury cruise lines that cost as much 
as $35,000—today’s equivalent of $170,000. A Greek cruise liner Aquama- 
rine appealed to some typical orientalist stereotypes in advertising “a frus- 
tratingly brief but fascinating kaleidoscope of irrigated paddies, oriental 
gardens, swarms of bicyclists, men and women with shoulder-poles, pigtailed 
girls in Mao jackets, doll-like children, and friendly greetings everywhere.” !!! 
Despite the high price tags, these tours sold fast, carrying hundreds of Amer- 
icans across the Pacific each year. Unlike the new Marco Polos, these tour- 
ists wrote little about China. 

A trip to China continued to be an entertainment for the rich, but not 
just for the superrich. In the summer of 1977, Beijing reached an agreement 
on package tours with Pan Am. Under this agreement, Pan Am carried 
American tourists directly to Hong Kong, not via Tokyo or Addis Ababa, 
and a train took them into China from there, making the travel far more 
efficient than before. Dreading the influx of tourists, Beijing barred Pan Am 
from publicly advertising these tours, and Pan Am mailed the brochures only 
to its frequent customers. In four days, 120 signed up at the price of $2,400, 
and the wait-list reached the limit of eight hundred. In 1978 alone, the Pan 
Am tours brought two thousand Americans to China, about one-tenth of 


all American tourists.!!? 


By the time Washington and Beijing normalized 
relations, at least two dozen organizations operated similar two- to three- 
week tours of China, priced between $2,000 and $4,000, all of them selling 
out quickly." 

These package tours fell short of pleasing Deng Xiaoping. Although 


Japanese tourists outnumbered Americans by a large margin, the vice pre- 
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mier reckoned the United States “the biggest source of customers in tour- 
ism” and sought a direct airline that could save tourists a layover in Hong 
Kong. “Profit is not only a commander, but also a general!” Deng shrieked, 
turning to Pan Am again for “a non-governmental format” to establish di- 
rect air links. Despite the misgivings of other officials, he even insisted on 
designating Pan Am as CTS’s “agent” in the United States, who would bring 
in “tens of thousands” of tourists every year. “We should open this gate to 
the United States,” resolved Deng. In October 1978, he broached this idea 
to the Pan Am president William Seawell, who offered to terminate the Tai- 
wan route in return for a China route. Beijing and Pan Am reached a di- 
rect commercial airline deal in the summer of 1979, legalized a year later by 
the civil aviation agreement between Washington and Beijing. On January 7, 
1981, China’s Boeing 747 “Jumbo Jet” flew from Beijing to New York, by 
way of Shanghai and San Francisco, with 139 passengers on board, marking 
the first direct commercial flight between the two countries.!> 

The advent of mass tourism diversified what a trip to China meant for 
Americans. While scholars, journalists, and pundits continued to visit China 
to observe, analyze, and assess the country in transition, tourists saw it as 
the Middle Kingdom, the new frontier of international tourism. English- 
language guidebooks on China, of which only a handful existed in the mid- 
1970s, started to appear in bookstores, cataloguing all kinds of tourist 


activities.!!° 


Shopping was king. In the words of Nina Hyde, fashion editor 
of the Washington Post, China was “a shopper’s paradise.” “Ifyou are . . . look- 
ing for inexpensive, unique and therefore sure-to-be noticed items, shop- 
ping in China is a ball,” she wrote, referring to ping-pong paddles, Mao 
jackets and hats, and laundry bags with Chinese characters. “The best way 
to shop in China is to keep your eyes open fulltime and pick up items where 
you see them.”! The new American tourists, both women and men, were 
as energetic and inquisitive and rapacious as were the new Marco Polos— 
although they were looking for very different things. 

Mass tourism also changed the ways in which American travelers and Chi- 
nese commoners interacted with each other. Toward the end of the 1970s, 
Beijing prohibited guides from meddling with tourist behavior, including 
hanging out in the city, photographing “backward” scenes, and talking to 
locals, assuming that they could impress more foreigners by minimizing con- 
trol and manipulation.!!® Now as more than half of American visitors came to 
China as tourists, their conversations on the street were no longer policed, at 
least as closely as before.!'? When the playwright Arthur Miller and his wife 
and photographer Inge Morath were wandering around in a narrow alleyway 
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in a traditional hutong district in Beijing, they encountered an old man, who 
stared at them in wonder and delight. “Imagine! Finding you people here, 
right out on the street! And being able to speak to you like this!” he sputtered 
in English. “We’ve been hounded for years, you see. . . this awful fear and 
hatred of foreigners . . . [but] here we are! And we can talk about anything 
at all!’’!?° Nothing seemed off-limits. Some Chinese asked about Jimmy 
Carter’s concept of human rights; some mentioned Mao’s complicity in the 
Cultural Revolution; and others dubbed China “Asia’s Gulag Archipel- 
ago.” 7! These outbursts of candor, still rare as they were, contrasted with 
the political gibberish Americans had been hearing for a long time. 


Tourism in China was a booming business in the 1980s. The number of 
American travelers to China—hovering at about 20 percent of all foreign 
visitors—doubled between 1980 and 1984, from 100,000 to 210,000, and so 
did foreign currency earnings in the tourism industry, from $617 million to 
$1.1 billion. By 1988, more than three hundred thousand Americans were 
visiting China every year.'?* Beijing turned American orientalism on its head, 
using it as a device to monetize tourism. In 1980, CITS published the first 
edition of The Official Guidebook of China. With colorful maps and photo- 
graphs—tfrom the Forbidden City in Beijing to the Grand Canal in Suzhou 
to West Lake in Hangzhou—it provided a compendium of practical infor- 
mation about visa application, payment methods, and public transportation, 
as well as hotels, restaurants, shops, and tourist sites in more than eighty cit- 
ies across the country. “China is an exciting and fascinating country,” the 
preface read. “Hopefully this Guidebook will convey the unique qualities 
of excitement and mystery that have captivated the traveler to China since 
the days of Marco Polo.”!?° 

The flow of tourists remained one-sided. By the end of the 1970s, few 
Chinese had traveled to the United States outside government-facilitated ex- 
changes, except some correspondents. The president of Xinhua’s UN branch, 
Zhang Haitao, published a book based on his visits to more than thirty states 
spanning six years, while a delegation of media personnel in the summer of 
1978 produced a series of articles in the People’s Daily. By way of introducing 
America to the readers, they all applied Marxist theories to analyze its eco- 
nomic decline and social unrest.'*+ As more journalists, scholars, writers, and 
family members traveled to the United States in the 1980s, a small literature 
of the personal travelogue began to take shape. Authors noted their wonders 
about the abundance of everything—cars, food, music, sex, jeans, computers, 
skyscrapers, taxes, drugs, fatties, schizophrenia, newspapers, automation, 
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politeness, cleanliness, and friendliness. Novelist Ru Zhijuan wrote: “Amer- 
ica is heaven for some, hell for others; it’s a pioneer of the Western civilization 
for some, a seductive witch with . . . irresistible mysterious charm for others. 
In short, it’s like a maze.”! The Chinese portrait of the United States has 
become only more complex and contradictory ever since. 

American perceptions of China in the 1980s were characterized, to some 
extent, by a backlash to Beijing’s abortive attempt to control them in the 
previous decade. China was a mirror, onto which Americans projected their 
best dreams and worst nightmares in the era of “radical orientalism.” When 
the era unraveled, the mirror warped. Americans who stayed in China for 
months and years in the 1980s—journalists stationed in major cities, English 
teachers at universities, or China scholars conducting fieldwork—rediscovered 
various aspects of China, from rural poverty to unwieldy bureaucracy, human 
rights abuses to the horrors of the Cultural Revolution, in their own terms, 
not the ones imposed by the Chinese. As Stanford sinologist Harry Harding 
observed, a growing number of Americans were returning “from China with 
disdain,” most succinctly epitomized by the title of a 1982 article written by 
an English teacher: “China Stinks.”!?° The pendulum swung fast from ad- 
miration to contempt, adulation to patronization, one set of biases to an- 
other. China changed much, but so did Americans. 

Many “new China hands” were trying to maintain balance. A. M. Rosen- 
thal, executive editor of the New York Times, who traveled to China in 
May 1981, was one. “It is not sentimental to say that you simply cannot be 
an American in China for more than a few days without feeling you are in 
friendly territory,” he wrote, after having a pleasant chat with Shanghai lo- 
cals in front of billboards of the upcoming “American film week.” Yet he 
had trouble reconciling that impression with “the decades of distaste” he felt 
for the “authoritarianism or totalitarianism,” still visible in many corners of 
society." Rosenthal, like most Americans, was sure of one thing: “Den- 
gism is certainly better than Maoism, substantially.” “We should not pre- 
tend that small freedoms are full liberty,” he mused, “but if we can do 
anything to encourage Deng in the direction of freedoms, then let us do 
so.”!?8 In the era of mass tourism, Americans had much space to articulate 
their hopes and fears about the future of China. And there was hardly any- 


one to censor them. 


Chapter 6 


Sport 


Friendship and Competition 


Avery Brundage, the former president of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee (IOC), famously stated that “politics has no place in sports.”! Con- 
trary to this naiveté, sport has always been a continuation of politics by other 
means—particularly so during the Cold War. Following the Soviet entry into 
the Olympic Games in 1952, the East-West rivalry replicated itself on the 
field, where athletes from the capitalist and socialist blocs competed to dem- 
onstrate the ability of their systems to produce the stronger body. When the 
sense of national decline engulfed the United States in the 1970s, sport was at 
the forefront. At the 1972 Munich Olympics, the Russians dealt a heavy blow 
to the Americans by winning seventeen more gold medals, including in men’s 
basketball. The Munich fiasco reignited a question that had haunted American 
officials, coaches, and athletes for decades: Can a totalitarian state with govern- 
ment control on sport produce better athletes than a free state with decentral- 
ized amateur sport?? “Winning is very important. Maybe more important 
than ever,” Gerald Ford, a former football star at the University of Michigan, 
wrote in Sports Illustrated. “I don’t know of a better advertisement for a nation’s 
good health than a healthy athletic representation.” 

Unlike the United States, China was a “sick man of East Asia.” Bent on 
shedding this ignominious image, the KMT promoted athletic competition 
and physical exercise to make the population stronger and healthier, while 
sending athletes to international sporting events, including the 1932 Olym- 
pic Games in Los Angeles, China’s Olympic debut, to stimulate nationalism 
at home and gain recognition abroad. The CCP inherited these goals. With 
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the mantra “friendship first, competition second” (youyi di yi, bisai di er), the 
State Physical Culture and Sports Commission, led by General He Long, 
facilitated sports exchanges with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe in 
the 1950s to learn new techniques, and with developing countries in the 
1960s to buttress Beijing’s leadership among them." “Friendship first” masked 
China’s long-held desire to excel at international competitions, until the Cul- 
tural Revolution crushed it. Mao Zedong and his disciples accused the 
Sports Commission of monopolizing sport with a coterie of elite athletes and 
erecting “an independent kingdom” with the ethos “competition first, friend- 
ship second.” He Long died under house arrest; diplomats like He Zhen- 
liang, chief negotiator of Chinese representation with the IOC, were 
imprisoned; and table tennis coaches and players, including Fu Qifang, Jiang 
Yongning, and Rong Guotuan, committed suicide. To uproot elitism in sport, 
the PLA, under General Lin Biao, assumed control of the Sports Commis- 
sion in 1968. China’s national teams stopped training in 1966 and withdrew 
from all international events until 1970.° 

Ping-Pong diplomacy catapulted China back to the international sports 
scene. The thirty-first World Table Tennis Championships in Nagoya, Chi- 
na’s first appearance in a major international competition since 1966, marked 
the beginning of new sports diplomacy, aimed at recouping the country’s 
reputation tarnished during the Cultural Revolution. Beijing bestowed this 
task upon the Sports Commission, which was freed from military control in 
February 1972. In 1974 alone, it exchanged 172 groups of 3,200 athletes with 
eighty countries, 70 percent of them in the “Third World,” while spending 
more than a million yuan to send out coaches, players, and sports equip- 
ment as part of foreign aid. The golden rule of Chinese sport was “friend- 
ship first, competition second.” Rather than showing off athletic competence, 
Chinese players were required to embody political comraderies, often by in- 
tentionally losing games. Before the 1971 Nagoya Games, for instance, 
Zhou Enlai promised Pyongyang that the Chinese would yield to the North 
Koreans in men’s singles and doubles. Starving for victory after a long hia- 
tus, the ping-pong players contravened the order and defeated the North Ko- 
reans, lowering their ranking below the South Koreans. Zhou later chastised 
the entire team for winning four gold medals in seven events and sent vet- 
eran diplomat Han Nianlong to Pyongyang to offer Kim Il-sung an apol- 
ogy.’ Beijing was eager to lose the game to win the politics. 

The spectacle of Ping-Pong diplomacy convinced US officials and schol- 
ars of the diplomatic utility of sport. After Richard Nixon’s visit to China, 
the US government tasked the National Committee on US-China Relations 
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with managing cultural exchanges, and the National Committee, in coop- 
eration with the All-China Sports Federation, a mass organization for sports 
exchanges, arranged more than a dozen sports groups to/from China before 
1979. As the program director Douglas Murray explained, the National 
Committee planned these exchanges “to enhance public opinion” on bilat- 
eral relations in both countries.* Such thinking was shared by US policy mak- 
ers, particularly at the State Department’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, who had been leveraging sport to win the hearts and minds 
of the world.? Washington embraced sports exchanges with Beijing as a sym- 
bol of rapprochement and a “door-opener” to facilitate more substantive 
contacts in the future.!” 

“Friendship first,” however, did not bode well with American athletes. 
Weaned on the axiom “winning isn’t everything; it’s the only thing,” many of 
them found friendship matches with the Chinese strange at best, “awful” at 
worst, as one table tennis player said after the 1971 tour of China." If the os- 
tensible display of friendship did not discomfit American athletes, they were 
alerted by what they suspected was hidden under it. The Americans were bet- 
ter than the Chinese in almost all sports save for ping-pong, but many players 
and coaches noted China’s athletic potential in the 1970s, visible in militariza- 
tion of sport, the rise of sports academies, and the will of Chinese athletes to 
learn. As the Chinese returned to international games in greater numbers, the 
Washington Post warned about the challenge they might pose to US “domi- 
nance” in the future.'? American athletes wished to promote friendship with 
future Chinese rivals—by winning, not by losing. 

The 1970s was a decade of sports nationalism for both the United States 
and China. While Americans were battling the mentality of decline, Chi- 
nese were slowly coming out of what historians Xu Guoqi and Andrew Mor- 
ris called “an aberration” and “an interregnum” in Chinese sports history, 
in which Beijing truly prioritized friendship over competition." This chap- 
ter writes these developments into the history of US-China relations. The 
first section looks at the coexistence of friendship and competition in sports 
exchanges in the early 1970s, which enabled Chinese athletes to show good- 
will and learn techniques simultaneously. The second part examines sports 
nationalism in China, pent up during the Cultural Revolution but uncorked 
by superior American athletes, especially the 1975 track-and-field delega- 
tion. The third section analyzes the process in which competition subdued 
friendship in the late 1970s, when Americans and Chinese, be they athletes, 
coaches, or spectators, reckoned each other with rivalry and respect. Wash- 
ington and Beijing seldom paid much attention to sports exchanges, but the 
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prominence of exhibition games, broadcast by radio and television, made 
them a unique venue in which the American and Chinese people fostered 


new ideas on bilateral relations. 


“Friendship First” 


Ping-Pong diplomacy enshrined the amalgam of sport and politics in Chi- 
nese foreign policy. No one personified this amalgam better than Zhuang 
Zedong, the three-time table tennis world champion who approached Glenn 
Cowan in Nagoya. He wrote in June 1971: “Yes, we are a table tennis del- 
egation, not a friendship delegation. . . . [But] if we were to simply play table 
tennis and return with seven trophies, how meaningful would that be. ... 
[If] we carry out a friendship mission . . . and conduct people’s diplomacy, 
our influence would be different!” Chinese athletes, argued Zhuang, should 
become “foreign service officers who do not work at the Foreign Ministry.’ 
The National Sports Conference that summer affirmed “politics first, tech- 
nique second” as the canon of China’s sports diplomacy, and his lofty political 
ambition made Zhuang an eminent athlete-diplomat for the next several 
years, leading Ping-Pong diplomacy around the world.!® 

Zhuang’s most important assignment was the April 1972 return visit to 
the United States, as part of the tour of the Americas. The delegation of 
thirteen players visited Detroit, Williamsburg, Washington, New York, 
Memphis, Los Angeles, and San Francisco in eighteen days, holding five of- 
ficial matches and five friendship matches, televised to over ten million 
Americans, which made the group far more visible than Taiwan’s ping-pong 
tours in 1971 and 1972.'° Mindful of their diplomatic mission, the Chinese 
attended a banquet at the White House despite the US bombings of North 
Vietnam, as instructed by Mao.” They also behaved with poise and aplomb 
throughout the trip, not only on the court, but also at an automobile assem- 
bly plant, a children’s hospital, and the houses of ordinary Americans whom 
they visited, despite the cacophonous shouts of anti-China, pro-China, and 
anti-Vietnam War demonstrations that trailed them along the way.'* Though 
disturbed by the anti-communist reverend Carl MclIntire’s placard saying 
“Mao Killed More Christians Than Hitler Killed Jews,” Zhuang kept his 
cool and praised the performance of his opponents in Memphis: “We warmly 
congratulate your progress.”'? US media highlighted friendly encounters be- 
tween the Chinese players and Americans from all strata of society. Many of 
those who believed in the grim depiction of Chinese sport by a defected table 
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Figure 6.1. Zhuang Zedong shakes hands with spectators in the stands after a friendship 
match at the College of William and Mary, April 16, 1972. Photo by Qian Sijie of Xinhua 
News Agency. 


tennis player in Reader’s Digest—“Agony and desperation are the rewards of 
achievement in Mao’s athletic factories” —probably changed their minds (see 
fig. 6.1).7° 

Friendship gleamed particularly bright at the 1974 Asian Games in Teh- 
ran. Iran had helped China replace Taiwan in the Asian Games Federation 
in the previous year, the first of a series of such takeovers in international 
sports organizations. The CCP vice chairman Wang Hongwen, member of 
the Gang of Four, instructed Team China to “help the host country when 
possible,” while the CCP leadership dictated, “Do not use strength to bully 
the weak. Give up the championship.” CCP representatives who accompa- 
nied the delegation kept their eyes peeled for perfect occasions to lose. They 
ordered the water polo team to lose to Kuwait, which helped Iran win the 
championship; the women’s basketball team to lose to Japan, which blocked 
a South Korean gold; and the entire team to walk out of matches with the 
Israelis to show solidarity with the Arabs.?! Thanks partly to Chinese friend- 
ship, Iran ranked second in the medal tally, only after Japan. 
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“Friendship first,” however, was far more difficult to implement than it 
sounded, for manipulating the game required superior technique. Chinese 
players, in other words, should be capable of losing in a way that celebrated 
friendship, instead of embarrassing themselves or disgracing the opponents. 
Zhou Enlai expounded in the summer of 1971: “If you want to win ‘friend- 
ship’, you need to have some competence. ... We can let the opponents win 
only when we have the competence to defeat the opponents. If you do not 
have the competence to defeat the opponents, [yet] still say you let them win, 
they will disagree. If you let them find out [that you are losing purposely] by 
casually making mishits, it is not friendship first, either; it is “disrespect first.’ 


12 


If you still say ‘friendship first’, it is a joke, then!”?? This problem loomed 
larger than ever in the early 1970s, when the Chinese began to take on West 
Germans in soccer, Japanese in volleyball, and Americans in basketball. Only 
superb technique could warrant friendship with them. 

Not many could pull off such a stunt. After the Cultural Revolution, 
China retained relative strength in table tennis, track and field, gymnastics, 
swimming, and weight lifting, but fell far behind the world standards in most 
other sports. While castigating the “big country chauvinism” exhibited by 
the table tennis players in Nagoya, Mao decried that the “ability” of Chi- 
nese athletes was “not high at all,” except in ping-pong. They had “nothing 
else to boast about,” he groaned.” Zhou also lamented the weak national 
teams in volleyball and basketball and ordered them to hone their skills.” 
When Beijing’s invitations for international practice matches in volleyball 
met rejection after rejection, even Jiang Qing, a protagonist of “friendship 
first,” croaked to the volleyball team: “You are too incompetent. You hurt 
the self-esteem of the people of our country!”*° To nurture world-class ath- 
letes in five years, Beijing reinstated national championship games in the 
“five major ball games” (volleyball, basketball, soccer, badminton, and table 
tennis) in 1972; the Sports Commission’s flagship periodical New Sports also 
resumed printing in 1972, featuring new techniques, strategies, and trends 
in international sport; and the 1973 National Sports Conference even dis- 
couraged young athletes from having relationships and getting married.”° 

Chinese athletes far preferred hard training on the court to hard labor in 
the countryside. When the CCP statement came out that “if we can perform 
as well in all of the five ball games as in table tennis, we can be more active in 
foreign affairs, with more influence,” the Shanghai Municipality’s second 
volleyball team latched onto it and sent an open letter to the Party leadership 
in the fall of 1973. Hitting all the rhetorical marks—from “catching up with 
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the world” to “serving Chairman Mao’s revolutionary diplomatic line” to 
they 
proposed intensive training programs to defeat Japan, the “Oriental Witches,” 


? 


“receiving the training of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution’ 


in two years.” To protect athletes like them from political quicksand, the 
Sports Commission invoked Mao’s instruction to “draw a line” between “big 
country chauvinism” and “winning glory for the nation.”?* The arbitrary line 
seemed to be shifting rapidly. 

A mosaic of friendship and competition characterized China’s sports ex- 
changes with the United States. The strength of American athletes rendered 
intentional losing almost impossible, and the Chinese had to rely on sponta- 
neous yet conspicuous goodwill gestures to underscore friendship. For the 
gymnastics delegation that toured the United States in May 1973, an ideal 
opportunity arose when the music tape for the floor performance by fifteen- 
year-old Nancy Theis got garbled at the exhibition meet in Madison Square 
Garden, attended by fourteen thousand spectators. After some moments of 
unnerving hush, Chinese piano accompanist Zhou Jiasheng played the music 
for her. When Theis finished her performance as planned, she and her coach 
took Zhou onto the stage as the audience gave him a warm round of ap- 
plause. Zhou’s quick-witted tact, televised across the United States and re- 
ported back to China, became one of NBC’s best sports news scenes in the 
decades to come.” As Sports Illustrated described, Madison Square Garden 


was “one large warmhearted Smile Button.”*? 


“They're so friendly, I hate 
to look at this as a competition,” said Marshall Avener, a gymnast from Penn 
State. “We've really been close. They are probably the friendliest, warmest 
bunch of people I’ve competed against.”*! Little did she know that the Chi- 
nese team, upon return, produced a detailed report on American techniques 
and published it in the Sports Commission’s China Sport Science and Technol- 
ogy journal. The report judged that although the gymnasts “scored some suc- 
cess” in the United States, their performance fell “far behind the demand of 
the Party and the state.” It called for more training, more research, and more 
planning.» 

American lawmakers, athletes, and sports aficionados were even more ob- 
sessed with winning than the Chinese. Amateur sport was being embroiled in 
a controversy in the United States, which overshadowed the June 1973 swim- 
ming and diving delegation to China. Since China was not a member of the 
International Swimming Federation (Fédération Internationale de Natation 
or FINA) before 1980, the FINA, along with the Amateur Athletic Union 
(AAU), prohibited the Americans from competing with the Chinese. Some 
withdrew from the group, others went to China and swam in different races 
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from the Chinese, as if not competing. The AAU took offense nonetheless. 
Upon return, the entire delegation—athletes, coaches, and officials—was 
banished from the AAU and denied membership in all subcommittees of the 
US Olympic Committee. The red tape incensed Senator James Pearson from 
Kansas. He thundered on the Senate floor: “Mr. President, we cannot con- 
tinue to allow these self-appointed sports bureaucrats ...to interfere with 
our athletes, or with our foreign policy.” Pearson, like many others, had 
attributed the embarrassing losses and disqualifications in basketball, track 
and field, and swimming at the Munich Games to the chronic turf war be- 
tween the AAU, which oversaw US representation in international sport, and 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA), which administered 
college sports.*t The petty war continued, as the NCAA banned college ath- 
letes from attending some AAU-organized events, including a basketball 
game with the Soviet Union and an international track meet in Virginia, 
arousing public outcry.*° Although the swimming group was later acquitted 
by the Supreme Court, Pearson saw the incident as just another example of 
the “endless obstacles facing athletes and development of amateur sports in 
this country”—obstacles that dragged down Team USA.*° 

International sport was caught in domestic politics in China as well. When 
two US delegations, one in swimming and diving and the other in college 
basketball, visited China in June 1973, the Sports Commission organized 
exhibition matches in Beying, Shanghai, Hangzhou, and Guangzhou, each 
attended by thousands, to “promote friendship and expand China’s influ- 
ence on the American people.”3” With much clout in cultural politics, Jiang 
Qing did not miss this opportunity to flaunt her rising power. Hoping to 
have a “peek” at the Americans, she suddenly requested a swim meet one 
afternoon in Beijing, although the swimmers were exhausted from a morn- 
ing trip to the Great Wall.°** Jiang made herself even more visible in the bas- 
ketball games, in which she, along with Wang Hongwen and Yao Wenyuan, 
sat with the chief of the US Liaison Office David Bruce. She watched bas- 
ketball with “interest and good humor,” whispering to Bruce that she was 
worried if the Chinese victory over the US women’s team, which consisted 
only of John F. Kennedy College in Nebraska, made the American coach 
“tense.” When the Americans gave Jiang souvenir emblem pins at the post- 
game meet-and-greet, she rummaged through her pocket, took out some 
jasmine petals, and handed them over in return. It was a good show of friend- 
ship. As Bruce observed, Jiang turned the basketball games, televised na- 
tionwide, into “a major political event, with important domestic implications,” 


by which to aggrandize her political stature.’ 
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Chinese athletes and coaches were more excited about American skills 
than about Jiang Qing’s presence. With the slogan “make the foreign serve 
China” (yang wei Zhong yong), they were instructed to learn as much as pos- 
sible at the joint practices and instructional clinics arranged by the Sports 
Commission, where athletes from both sides shared their techniques. Zhou 
Xiyang, a member of the diving team, recounted that the lectures by US 
Olympians “made a key contribution for the Chinese diving team to ad- 
vance into the world.”*® Chinese men’s basketball players seemed “pretty 
cool” about losing all eight games to the US college all-stars and “grateful 
to hear criticism and suggestions,” according to Kevin Stacom, a guard at 
Province College.*! “We admire your American players for they are the best 
at basketball in the world,” said Dong Yiwan, a leading member of the Sports 
Federation. “We are not of your caliber, but we can advance friendship and 


learn from your visit.” 


These joint sessions married the two goals of Chi- 
na’s sports diplomacy: promoting friendship and improving skills. Yet the 
former became increasingly subordinate to the latter. Soon after the US 
swimming and basketball team visits, the Sports Commission published 
translations of Jack Richards’s New Treasury of Basketball Drills from Top Coaches 
and James Counsilman’s The Science of Swimming.’ Chinese ambition for vic- 


tory was simmering under the glow of friendship. 


The Triumph of Competition 


The tension between friendship and competition drew closer to a breaking 
point in the mid-1970s. As the vice chairman of the preparatory commit- 
tee, Zhuang Zedong helped to organize the first Asian-African-Latin Amer- 
ican Table Tennis Friendship Invitational Tournament in Beijing in the 
summer of 1973. “We the people of Asia, Africa, and Latin America have 
the common mission to . . . oppose hegemony,” he stated at the opening cer- 
emony, exuding friendship.*+ Chinese sport soon became entangled in 
political struggle. Just before the 1974 Asian Games, Deng Xiaoping encour- 
aged Team China to “enhance the standard of athletic technique and strive 
for good results in competition,” contradicting the spirit of “friendship first.” 
Later, the Gang of Four and their supporters nitpicked this statement as evi- 
dence of Deng’s “revisionist road.” Determined to pursue “revolution in 
sport,” they urged athletes to focus on class struggle “even if they under- 
achieve for three years.”*° A 1976 Red Flag article, solicited by the Gang, 
avowed that China should uphold “friendship first, competition second” by 
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“criticizing bourgeois concepts like championship-ism.’”*° 


Having replaced 
General Wang Meng as chairman of the Sports Commission in 1974 under 
the Gang’s auspices, Zhuang turned ping-pong into a tool for Mao’s Three 
Worlds diplomacy, assisting the second and third Asian-African-Latin Amer- 
ican Tournaments in 1975 (Lagos) and 1976 (Mexico City). Friendship 
seemed to be making a rapid comeback. 

The US track-and-field delegation in May 1975 toured China at this crit- 
ical juncture. The NCAA refused to approve this AAU-authorized group 
and threatened to disqualify the entire team from all NCAA events for the 
rest of the season." Later, however, the NCAA dropped its charge, and the 
track-and-field group traveled to China as the first official US national team. 
The NCAA’s decision might have been influenced by congressional and ex- 
ecutive pressure. Undeterred by the AAU and NCAA's opposition, Pearson 
and his congressional allies were redoubling their efforts for legislation aimed 
at wresting control of amateur athletes. Gerald Ford was also preparing Ex- 
ecutive Order 11868, which he would sign three weeks after the return of 
the track-and-field delegation, to create the President’s Commission on 
Olympic Sports, tasked with tightening government control over amateur 
sport and improving US performance at international events.** 

The diplomatic stakes were also high. In 1974 and 1975, tension over Sino- 
American cultural exchanges was crackling, which culminated in the in- 
definite postponement of China’s performing arts troupe in late March 1975 
(see Chapter 7). The track-and-field delegation, scheduled about a month 
later, seemed in peril. Mao, however, gave a clear order to his aides: “Do 
not retaliate [by canceling the track meet].”*? Ford also wrote a letter to the 
delegation, recognizing its symbolic role before his own China trip later that 
year: “As an athlete during my own school days, I know how much partici- 
pation in sporting competition can contribute to the building of friendship 
and understanding.”°” American athletes on the track-and-field team were 
carrying more political weight than they realized. 

The Chinese had to exhibit friendship to far superior opponents this time. 
While missing some of the very best due to schedule conflicts, the US team 
consisted of sixty-six top college athletes, many of them world-class. Lacking 
information about Chinese competitors, they had “some anxiety” before de- 
parture.°*! Once the team was in China, it disappeared as quickly as the bigger, 
faster Americans beat the Chinese in ninety-one out of ninety-nine events in 
eight friendship matches with China’s local and national teams in Guangzhou, 
Shanghai, and Beijing. The Americans were merciless—they would no more 
have let up against the Chinese than they would have against the Russians. In 
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Beijing, Dick Buerkle of the University of Rochester lapped four Chinese 
runners as he dominated the 10,000-meter race. Columbia track coach Irving 
Kintisch gushed that the group “managed to enjoy itself immensely, while 
winning everything in sight.” The chief of the US Liaison Office 
George H. W. Bush lauded the overwhelming performance of the American 
athletes before 250,000 spectators in three cities. It was, in his telling, “far 
more effective propaganda for the superpower role of the United States than 
any number of military operations remote from China’s borders.” 

Rarely did sports fans in China have to sit through such an embarrassing 
streak of losses. To maintain the façade of “friendship first,” the Sports Fed- 
eration used two tactics: “friendship lap” and joint practice. After each event, 
Chinese and American athletes ran an extra lap on the field, hand in hand 
with each other, as thousands of spectators cheered for them without show- 
ing any grudge (ee fig. 6.2). “Throughout the trip, the goodwill poured 
like Niagara Falls,” recounted Kintisch.** The “friendship lap” was followed 
by clinics, in which American athletes and coaches unsparingly imparted 
their skills and know-how to the Chinese. Chinese runners listened eagerly 
to the lecture by Deborah Sapenter, a star runner for the 400-meter sprint, 
while Chinese coaches bombarded the Americans with questions, including 
about the training method of the javelin thrower Frederick Luke, the bronze 
medalist at the 1972 Munich Games. The individualized practice of Ameri- 
can athletes was an eye-opener for the Chinese, who were accustomed to 
mass-producing athletes with standardized training. The Sports Commis- 
sion later circulated a detailed report on American techniques, which con- 
cluded that “it is completely possible for us to catch up and surpass the world’s 
modern standards in track and field in a relatively short period of time.” 
There was a good reason for the rush: China was trying to displace Taiwan 
from the IOC and participate in the 1976 Montreal Games for the first time 


56 The bid was unsuccessful in 


since its 1958 withdrawal from the Olympics. 
1976, but most countries supported China’s return to the IOC, including 
Canada, which debarred Taiwan from using the name “Republic of China” 
in Montreal, triggering its boycott. If Chinese athletes were to compete at 
the games, they should perform better. 

The US track-and-field tour induced a subtle change in China’s “friend- 
ship first” mentality. Despite the cordial atmosphere, the crushing defeats 
awakened sports nationalism among Chinese officials. After a particularly 
one-sided race in Guangzhou, Ni Zhiqin, president of China’s Track and 
Field Association, groaned to UCLA sinologist Richard Baum, an escort to 
the US team assigned by the National Committee, about the inadequacies 
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Figure 6.2. American and Chinese athletes run a “friendship lap” after competition at 
Guangdong Provincial People’s Stadium in Guangzhou, May 18, 1975. Courtesy of Columbia 
Magazine. 


of training, coaching, and facilities caused by political interference in sport. 
“With 800,000,000 people, you’d think we could train some runners,” he 
grumbled.” Guo Lei of the Sports Federation also admitted to Baum and 
other National Committee officials: “We attach importance to these ex- 


changes because our sports development, like our economic development, 
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is in a backward state. It is developing, and we want to overcome our back- 
wardness, but we are quite limited by our material conditions.”°* The Sports 
Commission instructed each province and municipality to send fifty coaches 
and officials to the exhibition meets. They were shell-shocked. The Guang- 
dong delegation reported that the meets “aroused the national pride, inspired 
the fighting spirit, and [made us] determined to . . . surpass the world’s mod- 
ern standard [in sport].” It rated China’s track-and-field levels “very incom- 
mensurate” with “the high prestige in the world of the great socialist nation 
with 800 million people.’ 

Such was a shared feeling among athletes and fans as well. After the 
10,000-meter race in Beijing, Dick Buerkle found a Chinese runner named 
Xie Baojiang pensive on a bench. Xie had just broken the national record, 
but lost to the future Olympian by more than seventy seconds. When Buerkle 
asked Xie whether he was thinking about his lap times, he beamed, as if to 
dissemble mixed emotions: “No, I am thinking of friendship.”°” To the 
Americans, “friendship first” was hocus-pocus. “I know this [result] must 
be embarrassing for them, and you can tell it hurts, but they keep on clap- 
ping,” said Buerkle.*! Although instructed to cheer for both sides, even the 
spectators could not hold themselves back sometimes. On the final day of 
competition in Beijing, a Chinese runner in the women’s 1,500-meter race 
caught the lead American runner in the last 400 meters to win the gold 
medal. Visibly dispirited by the preceding losses, the audience in the stands 
suddenly rose up and chanted, “Jia you! Jia you!” (Go! Go!) It was a rare 
eruption of Chinese sports nationalism. Baum wrote in his memoir: “Not- 
withstanding the debilitating traumas of the Cultural Revolution and other 
Maoist excesses, Chinese national pride and patriotism were evidently still 
alive and well, lying dormant, awaiting only a superb performance by a gutsy 
Chinese athlete to be reawakened.”° 

With the Taiwan problem unresolved, sports exchanges continued to be 
an important instrument to symbolize Sino-American rapprochement. Yet 
two Chinese groups hosted by the National Committee—a women’s bas- 
ketball delegation in November 1975 and a men and women’s volleyball del- 
egation in October 1976—caused some hiccups. The basketball group held 
exhibition games at five universities across the United States, including 
Queens College in New York, which was hosting a Taiwanese women’s bas- 
ketball team around the same time. The National Committee precluded a 
squabble with the Chinese by persuading Queens College to cancel the 
Taiwan game.°? A larger storm was gathering for the volleyball group. Soon 
after a Taiwanese team participated in a summer 1976 international volley- 
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ball tournament in Honolulu, the Chinese Liaison Office demanded the Na- 
tional Committee include some provocative lines in the volleyball group’s 
pamphlet, including a reference to the dreadful state of Chinese volleyball 
under the “reactionary KMT rule.” The National Committee agreed, and 
quietly deleted them later.** The volleyball group encountered further trou- 
ble in Pasadena, Texas, where the Ku Klux Klan was rumored to be plan- 
ning an anti-China demonstration.“ Worse, a Taiwanese chamber music 
group was visiting Rice University in Houston, less than fifteen miles from 
Pasadena, on the same night. The Chinese nevertheless did not cancel the 
game, content with the assurance that no “two-China” incident would take 
place.®° Hua Guofeng’s new regime apparently had no intention of jeopar- 
dizing the token of friendship with the United States. 

Friendship on the surface gave way to competition on the court. During 
the women’s basketball tour, Team China won three out of four exhibition 
games against individual colleges, while losing to the US College All-Stars, 
94—82. Au fait with the Chinese practice of helping the opponents who 
tripped, one college team decided to commit more fouls than usual to slow 
them down. By half time, however, the Chinese heeded this tactic and started 
to jump over the Americans who tripped to make the basket. “All pretense 
of friendship was dropped,” the National Committee program coordinator 
Jan Berris recollected, “and the spirit of competitiveness led the way to a 
Chinese victory.”°’ The atmosphere of the fall 1976 US gymnastics delega- 
tion to China was nowhere near as competitive. Women’s national coach 
Linda Metheny, impressed by Chinese improvements since the 1973 visit to 
the United States, cautioned nonetheless, “We must do something to pro- 
mote a stronger developmental program if we are to remain competitive. . . . 
If the Chinese come out from behind the Bamboo curtain . . . there will be 
a definite reshuffling of the top powers in world gymnastics.’”°* 

Competition was trumping friendship. In the spring of 1977, the Sports 
Commission published a commentary in New Sports, articulating the sports 
policy of the post-Mao era. Overturning almost all the official lines dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution, it highlighted the importance of winning the 
championship for “the glory of the nation.”® This goal seemed set in stone 
on July 30, 1977, when Deng Xiaoping made the first public appearance after 
his restoration at a China-Hong Kong friendship soccer game. He once 
stated: “We were a sick man of East Asia before; from now, we should be a 
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strong man of East Asia. 
office in Red Star Commune near Beijing, named Jiang Lianming, sent an 


open letter to New Sports, which distinguished itself by its candor. Slamming 
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the vacuous political commentaries that filled many pages, Jiang wrote: 
“When your journal meets the readers, how many of them actually read it? 
[The editorials] are a waste of pages... . It is better to use these spaces to 
publish articles [that help us] carry out the spirit of the editorials by con- 
crete deeds.”’! New Sports soon retrenched articles on politics and increased 
the coverage of new techniques, international trends, and world records. As 
“friendship first” ebbed away, the ambition for competitiveness grew. When 
the National Committee leadership visited China in October 1977 and dis- 
cussed sports exchanges with Zhu Ze of the Sports Federation, he seemed 
more forthcoming than ever. “We wish to learn from you,” he said.” 


Racing to the Championship 


The surge of sports nationalism in the United States and China altered the 
nature of their sports exchanges in the late 1970s. As more and more Amer- 
icans and Chinese saw sport as a matter of national prestige, a delicate bal- 
ance of rivalry and respect replaced the strange symbiosis of friendship and 
competition. After the disappointments at the Montreal Games, where the 
Russians won fifteen more gold medals than the Americans, the White House 
and Congress decided to implement far-reaching reform in amateur sport. 
In November 1978, Jimmy Carter signed the Amateur Sports Act, a piece 
of legislation that sports historian Thomas Hunt called “a product of a Cold 
War perception . . . that Soviet dominance on the Olympic fields had a det- 
rimental impact on American prestige abroad.””* To churn out better ath- 
letes, this law mandated the US Olympic Committee to designate a national 
governing body in each sport, which then selected and trained Olympic ath- 
letes without the AAU and NCAA’s interference. The Amateur Sports Act 
marked a watershed between a broad-based Team USA in the early Cold 
War and an elite Team USA in the renewed Cold War. 

Beijing, for its part, redefined sport as a cultural supplement to economic 
modernization. In November 1977, New Sports encouraged its readers to con- 
tribute to the “four modernizations” by working out, arguing that the 
strong, healthy body was essential for a modern socialist nation.” Interna- 
tional sport became a venue to showcase the new body. Wang Meng, rein- 
stalled as chairman of the Sports Commission after Zhuang Zedong’s fall in 
October 1976, proclaimed to the entire nation through Peking Radio that 
Chinese sport should “develop at a high speed.””> The January 1978 National 
Sports Conference, attended by 1,400 officials from around the country, listed 
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many ways to “catch up and surpass the modern standards of the world,” from 
rehabilitating sports officials to organizing training camps to building new 
facilities.”° “Make the foreign serve China” was more relevant than ever— 
even the national ping-pong team vowed to study new skills from foreign- 
ers.” The 1978 sports development plan, drafted by the Sports Commission, 
stipulated that by the end of the twentieth century, China should become 
“one of the most developed sporting nations in the world,” with “first-rate 
athletic corps” with “first-rate athletic skills.” Dominating the medal tally at 
the Asian Games should be the first step.” China lost to Japan in the 1978 
Bangkok Games, but won at the 1982 Delhi Games. The Chinese were now 
vaulting for the medals. 

“Friendship first” was ejected not only from the international games, but 
also from the schoolyard. Chinese teachers and cadres used to police physi- 
cal education (PE) to ensure that friendship prevailed among students. When 
Shirley MacLaine led an American women’s delegation to a kindergarten in 
Guangzhou in 1973, they were baffled by kids playing tug of war without a 
winner or loser.’”? When a group of American educators toured Chinese 
schools five years later, sports activities were no longer under surveillance. 
The Americans found “the competition and contact” in the PE class “fierce.” 
“Chinese boys play soccer with a vengeance. Chinese girls engage actively 
in running and gymnastics activities,’ one member wrote. “Everyone par- 
ticipates with enthusiasm and competitiveness.”*° That, combined with sports 
academies, each training hundreds of young athletes, signified China’s 
“mind-boggling” potential in sport.*! 

The rise of sports nationalism coincided with commercialization and glo- 
balization of sport. Professional sports leagues in the United States flour- 
ished in the 1970s due to the free agent system, skyrocketing salaries, booming 
ticket sales, and entrepreneurial ownership. Television was the “big daddy” 
in the process, as the New York Times put it. The televised hours of sporting 
events almost doubled from 787 hours to 1,356 hours in ten years.*? As sports 
business matured, it coveted new markets overseas. The Major League Base- 
ball (MLB) pioneered this trend in the 1960s, but the National Basketball 
Association (NBA) spearheaded it in the 1970s with many exhibition games 
abroad.** Meanwhile, multinational corporations discovered the profitabil- 
ity of international games, with the broadcast revenue for the Summer Olym- 
pics soaring from $1.6 million at the 1964 Tokyo Games to $88 million at 
the 1980 Moscow Games to $287 million at the 1984 Los Angeles Games." 
Global sport earned the United States not only prestige, but also a fortune. 
Small wonder that China seemed like a promising market. 
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Against this backdrop, Sino-American sports exchanges switched gears 
from amateur sport to professional sport, particularly soccer and basketball. 
Imported from Europe and the United States at the turn of the twentieth 
century, they were among the most popular sports in China, on par with table 
tennis, practiced at schoolyards across the country. China entered the Asian 
Football Confederation in 1974, won the bronze medal at the 1976 Asian Cup, 
and returned to the Fédération Internationale de Football Association (FIFA) 
in 1979, while joining the Asian Basketball Cup in 1975 and dominating it 
ever since. Soccer, perhaps the most popular sport in the world, all but super- 
seded ping-pong as the star of China’s sports diplomacy in 1977 and 1978, 
when Chinese soccer players toured fifty-two countries, and foreign soccer 
teams from twenty-four countries visited China.’ Soccer and basketball were 
the forerunners of sports commercialization in China, too, along with table 
tennis, volleyball, and badminton. Even before Beijing launched national 
leagues of professional sports clubs in the mid-1990s, regional teams in these 
sports formed semiprofessional leagues in the 1980s, with provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments selling sports lottery tickets. 

The New York Cosmos became the first professional sports club to visit 
China in September 1977. The United States never qualified for the World 
Cup tournament between 1950 and 1990, but the Cosmos, the 1977 North 
American Soccer League champion, had some star players on the roster, most 
notably the Brazilian “King” Pelé, the German “Emperor” Franz Becken- 
bauer, and the top Italian striker Giorgio Chinaglia—although Pelé was re- 
tiring in two weeks. Both teams played hard. “[The Chinese] were all over 
us physically and we got our egos handed back to us,” Cosmos captain Wer- 
ner Roth commented.*® After tying the game in Beijing by 1-1, China’s 
national team defeated the Cosmos by 2—1 in Shanghai before an exuberant 
audience of 50,000, despite a superb free kick goal by Pelé, a household name 
in China (see fig. 6.3). The victory, wrote New Sports, exhibited the coun- 
try’s “ambition and ability” to challenge the world in ball games other than 
ping-pong. “[We] absolutely can do what foreigners can do,” it enthused. 
“TWe] can not only hit the small ball well, but also kick a soccer ball well.”*” 
When China’s national team paid a return visit to New York that October, 
it tied the friendship game with the Cosmos by 1—1. The audience was frus- 
trated with the lack of tackles, but as NBC sports broadcaster Dick Schaap 
stated, the game was “a victory for both sides’—the Americans wishing to 
improve bilateral relations and the Chinese resolved to demonstrate their ath- 
letic might.** 
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Figure 6.3. New York Cosmos and Team China players enter the Jiangwan Stadium in 
Shanghai, September 20, 1977. National Committee on US-China Relations Collection. 
Courtesy of Rockefeller Archive Center and the National Committee on US-China Relations. 


The Chinese rivalry and respect were much more intense in basketball, 
an American forte. When a Chinese basketball delegation toured the United 
States in late 1978, the men’s team tied the game with Rutgers University at 
84-84 after an impressive comeback in the final quarter, thanks to center 
Mu “Iron Poll” Tiezhu, a 7’6 giant. To the bewilderment of the Rutgers 
coach, the Chinese declined the usual five-minute overtime to secure the 
draw, invoking “friendship first, competition second.” They were probably 
trying to save face. When the women’s team was trounced by the US Col- 
lege All-Stars by 92—66, one Chinese player whined about their “aggres- 
siveness.” “We can’t play like the Americans, because if we did, the officials 
in Asia would make us worry about fouls all the time,” she said. The Chi- 
nese coach also complained, “The officials don’t seem to call the three-second 
rule when they should, do they?”® The Chinese found solace in the spring 
of 1979, when the US College All-Stars visited Beijing. Although all other 
teams lost to the Americans, the PLA Bayi Rockets, with Mu, defeated the 
US men’s team twice before an electrified crowd at the Capital Indoor Sta- 
dium. As the Rockets defended seconds before the 72—69 win, the announcer 
shouted: “This is such a key moment!””? At the postgame clinic, which was 
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later edited into a detailed booklet, the US head coach Gene Bartow ap- 
plauded the Chinese progress since he led the college basketball delegation 
to China in 1973. Bartow, however, identified “basic technique” as the “big- 
gest weakness” of the Chinese players and encouraged them to attend more 
international games to gain experience.”! 

Deng Xiaoping heard Bartow’s advice. In August 1979, he invited the 
Washington Bullets, the 1978 NBA champion, to Beijing and Shanghai, in 
response to the solicitation by the owner Abe Pollin. This first NBA team to 
visit China soundly defeated the Bayi Rockets and the Shanghai Sharks. “The 
Chinese played a methodical game,” recollected star center Wes Unseld. 
“They were steeped in the fundamentals and could execute, but there weren't 
a lot of the nuances that we played with, or the speed and the quickness get- 
ting up and down the court.” Mu Tiezhu—“the biggest pagoda we’ve seen in 
China” in the words of the general manager Bob Ferry—impressed the Bul- 
lets, but the Bullets dazzled the Chinese, including Sharks center Yao Zhi- 
yuan, father of the future NBA star Yao Ming. Five hundred million Chinese 
watched the games on television as “hoops fever” swept across the country.” 
Ten years later, China Central Television was airing videotaped NBA games. 

The awe inspired by US athletic power infused nationalism in the minds 
of Chinese sports aficionados. China’s sports nationalism had never been ex- 
tinct even during the Cultural Revolution, but the new sports policy 
brought it to the surface in the late 1970s, when Chinese fans openly cheered 
for Chinese players. They snickered at inferior opponents from developing 
countries and extolled Chinese victories over superior competitors from de- 
veloped countries, most of all the United States.” In June 1978, when the 
women’s basketball team defeated the Americans by 86—83 in a friendship 
game in Beijing, one of the 18,000 spectators wrote a fan letter: “At the game 
last night, you played very well . . . defeating the very strong US women’s 
basketball team at one blow. You won the glory for the nation! ... We the 
audience felt more excited and inspired than ever. Everyone commended you, 
saying, ‘These girls are good. They lived up to the expectations of the audi- 
ence! ”’* The letter evinced a desire, shared by countless sports enthusiasts, 
to claim China’s rightful place in the world as a modern sporting nation. 

“Friendship first” died a painful death in 1979, when the Chinese soccer 
team lost to the North Koreans in the qualifying group stage for the 1980 
Moscow Olympics. The Moscow Games, if not boycotted, would be a mile- 
stone in China’s sports history. In November 1979, the IOC accepted the 
People’s Republic of China as the only representation of China, while allow- 
ing the Republic of China to maintain membership as “Chinese Taipei.” New 
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Sports celebrated China’s entry into the “United Nations of athletes.””? By 
then, a desire to host the games in China had taken hold of Deng Xiaoping.” 
Viewing the Moscow Games as an “important but pressing political task,” the 
Sports Commission set an ambitious goal of becoming a top-ten country by 
winning five gold medals and fifteen medals in total.” Beijing longed for a 
slot in men’s soccer, too. Torn between sports nationalism and socialist friend- 
ship, it plotted with Pyongyang to tie the game at 3-3. The North Koreans, 
however, scored one more goal and kept the lead until the end, leaving the 
Chinese stunned on the field. The truth dawned on them that “friendship 
first” was an illusion, even between the socialist brothers.’ From this point 
on, friendship no longer blinded Chinese officials, athletes, coaches, and fans 
to the harsh reality in the world of sport. 


Nationalism was paramount in international sport in the 1980s. At the 
1980 Winter Olympics in Lake Placid, the Americans defeated the Russians 
in the men’s ice hockey tournament, with Mike Eruzione’s game-winning 
goal in the third period—the fabled “Miracle on Ice.” A month later, on 
March 21, Jimmy Carter announced the US boycott of the Moscow Summer 
Olympics in response to the Soviet refusal to withdraw troops from 
Afghanistan. Beijing gave unwavering support to Washington and joined the 
boycott, delaying its Summer Olympic comeback for another four years.”” 
Sport was one important element underpinning the US-China strategic part- 
nership after the normalization of relations, until July 1982, when Chinese 
tennis player Hu Na disappeared during the Federation Cup in California, 
defecting to the United States the next April. Enraged by the international 
scandal, Beijing retaliated by canceling all official cultural exchanges with 
the United States that year, as it also railed against US arms sales to Taiwan. 
Sport was a continuation of politics by other means.!"° 

China’s sports nationalism went through the roof at the 1981 Volleyball 
World Cup in Tokyo. The Chinese women defeated such powerful rivals as 
the Soviet Union, the United States, and Japan, winning the championship 
for the first time. Hundreds of millions of Chinese watched the games on 
television, often with a throng of neighbors, and hailed the female players, 
especially the main attacker Lang Ping, as national “heroes” (yingxiong), a 
stigmatized title just a few years before. They received over thirty thousand 
fan letters, and their story was turned into books, movies, and musicals, all 
of them featuring their arduous training and dogged determination to win 
the trophy. As anthropologist Susan Brownell explained, the volleyball 
championship provided “not just a catharsis but also a vindication of sorts” 
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for all the Chinese who suffered during the Cultural Revolution.'°' China 
was no longer the “sick man of East Asia.” 

China’s Olympic dream came true at the 1984 Los Angeles Games. Thanks 
partly to the counterboycott by the Soviet Union and its satellite states in 
Eastern Europe, China won fifteen gold medals, including in women’s vol- 
leyball, and came in fourth in the medal tally. Yet Beijing was far from com- 
placent. The United States dominated the games by winning eighty-three 
golds, and the emergence of new stars, such as the gymnast Mary Lou Ret- 
ton, sprinter Carl Lewis, and basketball icon Michael Jordan, ushered in a 
new era of US supremacy in global sport. Soon after the Los Angeles Games, 
the CCP leadership issued a notice, declaring that there was “still a great 
gap” between China and the world. The Sports Commission then held na- 
tional meetings on sports strategy and published a report, titled “Chinese 
Sport in 2000,” which pledged that China would nurture world-class ath- 
letes in most sports and become one of the top countries in the Olympic 
medal race by the end of the century.!°? The Chinese zeroed in on the United 
States. 

This mix of rivalry and respect was a product of sports exchanges in the 
1970s. China’s “friendship first” incantation actually won many friends, in- 
cluding Olympic runner Michael Manley, member of the 1975 track-and- 
field team, who wrote a letter to the IOC in 1976, urging China’s admission. 
“The fact that the athletes of the world’s most populous nation are not in- 
cluded in the world’s greatest attempt at promoting friendship through ath- 
letics most certainly hinders the objectives of the Olympic Movement,” he 
argued. “The ‘friendship first, competition second’ motto with which the 
Chinese have received visiting athletic teams certainly fits in with the Olym- 
pic ideals.”!°? A few years later, however, “friendship first” fell out of fash- 
ion. Just like the United States, China was instilling in its population what 
Xu Guoqi dubbed a “championship mentality,” an obsession with winning 
gold medals for national prestige, most evident in China’s first case of soccer 
hooliganism in 1985, after a 2—1 defeat to Hong Kong in the qualification 
round for the 1986 World Cup.'°t The United States was the defending 
champion of international sport, and China was a rising star. Great power 
competition was now the name of the game. 


Chapter 7 


Art 


From Mao to Beethoven 


Since long before the US Declaration of Independence, art circulated be- 
tween China, Europe, and North America. Americans indulged in Chinese 
art in the early twentieth century, when collecting and preserving artworks 
helped the expansion of their knowledge and influence the world over:! 
Meanwhile, Chinese artists, including the painters Li Tiefu, Xu Beihong, 
and Lin Fengmian, studied abroad, mostly in Paris and New York, fusing 
Chinese and Western art upon return. Peking opera singer Mei Lanfang’s 
six-month tour of the United States in 1930, in which he showcased China’s 
traditional drama while befriending American cultural icons like Charlie 
Chaplin, marked an intersection of globalizing American and Chinese art. 

The United States was a cultural superpower during the Cold War, wield- 
ing supremacy generated in New York, Hollywood, and elsewhere. While 
exporting films, concerts, exhibitions, and performances that incarnated es- 
thetic maturation and artistic diversity, Americans consumed foreign cul- 
ture ever more voraciously, including Chinese culture.? To maintain its 
international legitimacy, Taipei staged cultural shows in the United States 
that exploited American orientalism. The Republic of China pavilion at the 
1964 New York World’s Fair, for instance, featured 450 national treasures, 
as well as the Peking opera, in a building resembling the Imperial Palace in 
Beijing.* These cultural spectacles fed American fascination with things Chi- 
nese, even at the crest of Sino-American hostility. 

The CCP weaponized Chinese art. At the Yan’an Forum on Literature 
and Art in May 1942, Mao Zedong famously declared that art should serve 
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politics.* Which is to say that art should translate the ideas of the Chinese 
revolution for peasants in the countryside, most of them illiterate. As the 
Soviet Union replaced the United State and Europe as the main source of 
China’s artistic inspiration after 1949, socialist realism, characterized by the 
stark depiction of revolutionary life, dominated oil painting; music, once an 
elite pastime, morphed into an aural whip to rally the masses; and perform- 
ing arts troupes, featuring ballets and operas glorifying the struggle of peas- 
ants against landlords, traveled extensively, even to remote villages. While 
deploying Chinese art, including Peking opera, as part of cultural diplomacy, 
Beijing imposed an embargo on Western art. Yet some Western music, lit- 
erature, and films reached Chinese audiences through public and private, 
legal and illegal circulation.® 

The Cultural Revolution terrorized Chinese art. Under duress by Jiang 
Qing and her acolytes, cultural officials, including Minister of Culture Lu 
Dingyi, were battered and purged; renowned artists such as the screenwriter 
Zhang Haimo, stage director Sun Weishi, and Peking opera singer Xun 
Huisheng died in disgrace; the prominent novelist Lao She committed sui- 
cide at Taiping Lake in Beijing; and valuable artworks representing the 
“Four Olds” (old customs, old culture, old habits, and old ideas) were van- 
dalized and destroyed. The revolution in art grew so disruptive that the 
CCP decided in 1970 to dissolve the Ministry of Culture and establish a 
Culture Group within the State Council to rein in cultural politics. Jiang, a 
former actress in Shanghai, barred any form of art tagged bourgeois or reac- 
tionary or Western, and censored all stage performances but the “model 
plays” (yangbanxi)—five operas, two ballets, and one symphony, originally— 
which idealized and dramatized the Chinese revolution.’ These shows, de- 
signed to be linguistically and artistically comprehensible for the uneducated, 
saturated everyday life. Hence the byword: “Eight hundred million people 
watched eight shows.” As some historians have argued, revolutionary art, 
the model plays included, did not mean “cultural stagnation,” because com- 
moners, especially youth in the countryside, cherished it—and many of 
them still do. Undeniably, though, Jiang monotonized Chinese art, so 
much so that art producers and consumers in China overwhelmingly em- 
braced the cultural opening to the West in the 1970s. 

The model plays became a staple in Sino-American cultural exchanges. A 
standard itinerary in China included at least one of the two model ballets cre- 
ated by Jiang Qing and directed by a select group of peasants and workers: The 
White Haired Girl and Red Detachment of Women. Unambiguously preaching 
class struggle, they impressed those sympathetic to Chinese socialism, enter- 
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Figure 7.1. Richard Nixon saw Chinese revolutionary ballet Red Detachment of Women, 


which featured female Communist soldiers in Hainan Island fighting a local landlord, 
February 22, 1972. 


tained those heedless of it, and irked those suspicious of it. An eleven-year-old 
girl in Kansas, who watched the performance on television, praised it in her 
letter addressed to Mao as helpful for “knowJ[ing] more about each other,” 
while Richard Nixon and Henry Kissinger, like many others, dismissed these 
“superficial and artificial” shows as “an art form of truly stupefying boredom.” 
When Nixon saw Red Detachment of Women in Beijing, he even had to endure 
a barrage of sensitive questions by the “abrasive and aggressive” wife of Mao 
sitting next to him (ee fig. 7.1).? 

China’s opening to the West necessitated an alleviation of cultural xeno- 
phobia. When Kissinger visited China in October 1971, Zhou Enlai, who 
detested the model plays, asked the China Central Philharmonic to play a 
Beethoven for the German-born, the first public concert of Western music 
in years.'° Beethoven, wrote Kissinger, was a “symbolism” of Beijing’s in- 
tention “to modernize . . . to throw off the shackles of China’s recent past 
and to adapt [the] country not only to Western technology but also to an 
awareness of the Western culture that had spawned it.”!! Jiang Qing flew 
into a rage. With Yu Huiyong, vice director of the Culture Group, she forced 
the Central Philharmonic’s eminent conductor Li Delun to change the pro- 
gram from the Fifth Symphony, which represented fatalism, to the Sixth, 
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known as the Pastoral, since its bucolic tone sounded more tolerable.'* In the 
summer of 1972, Jiang told China historian Roxane Witke that “the cur- 
rent tendency to idolize the foreign and revive the ancient in the realm 
of music is aimed in essence at negating the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution . . . and reviving the practices of the sinister revisionist line in 
literature and art.”!? According to Wu De, director of the Culture Group, 
Jiang tried to use Yu to pull the strings of cultural exchanges with the 
United States, administered with the National Committee on US-China 
Relations." The infighting manifested itself in the Chinese response to the 
New York City Center of Music and Drama’s proposal for a Peking opera 
tour of the United States: “Our model dramas are specially prepared for the 
appreciation of our working people, not for our enemy and money-scented 
capitalists like you.” 

Politics and art were intertwined, and the innocuous outlook of cultural 
exchanges could not disguise that for too long. The National Committee 
promoted these exchanges to “create the public mood” conducive to nor- 
malization of relations.'° The political qualities inherent in art, imagined or 
real, intended or unintended, caused cacophonies nonetheless, particularly 
in revolutionary ballet and classical music, which Washington and Beijing 
suspected as trojan horses. This chapter concerns the ebb and flow of this 
tension. The first part examines China’s vacillating cultural politics in the 
early 1970s, focusing on the fallout of the Philadelphia Philharmonic Or- 
chestra’s 1973 visit to China. The second part analyzes the rupture between 
American and Chinese perceptions of art, epitomized by the postponement 
of China’s performing arts troupe in 1975. The third part shifts attention to 
cultural exchanges in the aftermath of Jiang Qing’s arrest, when Deng Xiaop- 
ing imported Western art forms beneficial to China’s cultural moderniza- 
tion, while commercializing Chinese culture to earn foreign currency. 
Throughout the 1970s, cultural enthusiasts in China, particularly music lov- 
ers, showed passionate support for the reintroduction of Western art into 
China, and the post-Mao leadership co-opted it. 


The Return of Beethoven 


When Beijing embarked on artistic exports to the United States, it had to 
cater to the cultural taste of average Americans, who sought something spec- 
tacular. Acrobatics, a hybrid of China’s artistic patrimony and physical 
skills, was a perfect choice for the first cultural group to the United States." 
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Cohosted by the National Committee and the New York City Center, the 
Shenyang acrobatic troupe, consisting of seventy-seven members practicing 
a range of skills from bicycle balancing to plate spinning to lion dancing, 
toured the United States for four weeks between late 1972 and early 1973. 
All the tickets sold out, and the eyes of forty-five thousand spectators—and 
considerably more ABC viewers—were glued to the show. Clive Barnes, a 
New York Times dance and theater critic, wrote that “to call it sensational 
would be merely to underpraise it woefully.”'* The tear gas canister thrown 
onto the stage by a pro-Taiwan group in the Chicago Civic Opera House 
hardly shook the Chinese performers, as they returned to complete the pro- 
gram after a short interval.!? Nixon invited the acrobats to the White House, 
and the cordial atmosphere at the reception seemed to symbolize their suc- 
cess in advancing “the understanding and friendship between the Chinese 
and the American peoples,” as troupe leader Zhang Yingwu stated.?” 

The Shenyang acrobats’ success rattled the KMT. To countervail the 
CCP’s “cultural infiltration” into the United States, it recruited recent gradu- 
ates of Peking opera schools, assembled a National Chinese Opera Theater, 
and pitched it to American impresarios.*! With Taiwanese backing of 
$400,000, Harold Shaw, former associate of the celebrated impresario Sol 
Hurok, agreed to a three-month tour of the United States and Canada start- 
ing in September 1973, with sixty-seven performances in twenty-nine cit- 
ies. Along the way, the KMT garnered financial, logistical, and promotional 
support of dozens of overseas Chinese organizations, including Chinese Con- 
solidated Benevolent Associations (Zhonghua huiguan/gongsuo), the mainstay 
of its dominance over diaspora communities in North America. Although 
the opera company entertained almost ninety thousand, including govern- 
ment officials and business executives, the tour was hardly a sellout, with an 
average seat occupancy rate of 53 percent.” The Washington Post dance critic 
Alan Kriegsman aptly wrote that if the Shenyang acrobats offered “artistic 
acrobatics,” the Taiwan troupe, with titbits of sundry Chinese theatrical tra- 
ditions, exhibited “acrobatic art.”?° It was chic yet bland to the orientalist 
taste of American audiences. Unlike the mainlanders, the Taiwanese were 
not “treated like men from Mars.”?”* 

Beijing had to import some American culture in return for the acrobats. 
Zhou Enlai’s music diplomacy, justified as “a great political mission to pro- 
mote Chairman Mao’s revolutionary diplomatic line,” made classical music 
one of the few palatable options.” In early 1973, the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Vienna Philharmonic became the first foreign orchestras 
to hold public concerts in China, playing Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, 
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Dvorak, and Haydn—names that bespoke relaxation of cultural politics. 
After months of waiting, the Philadelphia Orchestra, led by Maestro Eu- 
gene Ormandy, received an invitation to visit China that September as the 
first US cultural delegation. The State Department and the National Com- 
mittee assisted the orchestra in navigating the entire process. Beijing raised 
a litany of requests, pressuring the National Committee to select programs 
“understandable to the Chinese people,” which required careful reading of 
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Chinese politics.*° The Philadelphia Orchestra mostly complied. Upon its 
arrival, however, Chinese officials suddenly requested Beethoven’s Sixth 
Symphony to be added to the program at Jiang Qing’s behest, although Or- 
mandy disliked that symphony, and the orchestra did not even carry the 
scores. When the Chinese promised to deliver them, the maestro caved in.?” 

The Philadelphia Orchestra’s tour was “an outstanding success on all 
counts—musically, diplomatically, and interpersonally,’” according to Douglas 
Murray, program director at the National Committee.” The retinue of 105 
musicians played four times in Beijing and twice in Shanghai, each time at- 
tracting a huge crowd of officials and musicians, as well as a batch of peasants, 
workers, and soldiers. “There was dead silence during the performances. . . 
and everybody listened with a force that was almost palpable,” the New York 
Times art critic Harold Schonberg wrote. “There was no coughing, no whis- 
pering, no shifting around. The feeling of concentration was almost frighten- 
ing.”” It was a testament to the passion for classical music, so deeply embedded 
in Chinese culture that urbanites, particularly in Shanghai, secretly listened to 
Western music and played Western instruments with trusted friends even dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution, when music conservatories were closed.*” As 
ABC put it, with the Philadelphia Orchestra’s visit, American musicians “put a 
toe into the water of China and found it warm.””?! 

The Philadelphia Orchestra left a subtle yet indelible mark on Chinese cul- 
tural politics. Attending the second concert in Beijing with Yao Wenyuan, Ji- 
ang Qing was engrossed in Beethoven’s Sixth and visibly enamored when the 
orchestra played the Yellow River Piano Concerto, a joint work by her and 
renowned pianist Yin Chengzong. She gave an unusually warm welcome to 
Ormandy and his fellow musicians after the concert, handing some bean 
sprout seeds to each of them. “Our music is like bean sprouts that must grow 
up and prosper,” Jiang quipped.’ When Ormandy visited the Central Phil- 
harmonic a few days later and listened to a run-through of Beethoven’s Fifth, 
Li Delun invited him to the podium to lead the orchestra himself (see fig. 7.2).°° 
Before the Philadelphia Orchestra’s departure, Hu Hongfan of the Chinese 
People’s Association for Friendship with Foreign Countries even mentioned 
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Figure 7.2. Eugene Ormandy of the Philadelphia Philharmonic Orchestra leads the China 
Central Philharmonic to play Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, September 15, 1973. Courtesy of 
the Kislak Center for Special Collections, Rare Books and Manuscripts, University of 
Pennsylvania Libraries and the Philadelphia Philharmonic Orchestra. 


the possibility of de-politicizing Chinese art to fit the taste of American audi- 
ences. Murray foresaw “a major change in Chinese cultural policy.”** After the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s concert, Jiang fancied more Western music, allowing 
the Central Philharmonic to practice some ten Western symphonies for for- 
eign dignitaries and instructing Li to teach her classical music that she deemed 
politically acceptable.’ Beethoven was in vogue, momentarily. 

The dalliance was short-lived. In late 1973, Jiang Qing soured on classi- 
cal music due to two factors: Harold Schonberg’s scathing critique of the 
Central Philharmonic and the power struggle with Zhou Enlai. While laud- 
ing Yin Chengzong’s skills as a piano soloist, the Times critic, never much 
given to flattering, scoffed at the Yellow River Concerto as “movie music” 
and “a piece of trash,” and even quoted the Philadelphia Orchestra musi- 
cians disparaging it as the Yellow “Fever” Concerto.*° The incivilities stoked 
Jiang’s anger, tipping the delicate balance between her admiration and de- 
spise for classical music. More fundamental than her fury was a turn of the 
tide in cultural politics. As the Criticize Lin, Criticize Confucius Campaign 
flared up, a volley of articles appeared in early 1974 that reaffirmed the class 
nature of music and railed against the restoration of Western music, advo- 
cated by Zhou. A Peking Review article, written by Yu Huiyong under a 
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pseudonym, reviled classical music as “weapons to . . . serve the bourgeoisie 
for seizing and consolidating political power.”?” Jiang, Yu, and their allies 
were signaling that Western music concerts, a diplomatic necessity, by no 
means foreshadowed an end of the model plays and the political climate that 
nurtured them. Beethoven was now reverted to a capitalist composer. 

Americans could feel the ripple of domestic tumults in China. In Decem- 
ber 1973, the NSC staffer Richard Solomon apprised Kissinger of Beijing’s 
“great reluctance” to engage in further cultural contacts. The Chinese, he 
explained, showed “little interest” in inviting more cultural groups like the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to “develop a positive public mood about our new 
relationship.” The mounting pressure on Li Delun confirmed Solomon’s 
concern. In May 1974, Ormandy wrote to Li, requesting information about 
The Moon Reflected on Erquan Spring, a Chinese piece that he wished to play 
in the United States. Although the State Council’s Culture Group had no 
objection to Ormandy’s request, Yu Huiyong forced Li to write a response, 
in which he criticized himself for the political errors committed in that piece 
and discouraged the maestro from playing it.’ Jiang Qing’s political clout 
continued to grow into 1975, as the Fourth National People’s Congress 
anointed Yu as head of the newly restored Ministry of Culture. 

The cultural dominion was cracking everywhere, though. In the early 
1970s, many painters resumed drawing traditional landscape and bird-and- 
flower paintings, labeled “black paintings” by Jiang Qing, while an under- 
ground art group called Wuming (No Name) held secret exhibitions in Beijing 
and Shanghai." Miffed by the strictures on foreign novels, Beijing Teacher’s 
College persuaded the municipal revolutionary committee to permit view- 
ings of films based on approved novels, including works by Balzac, Gorky, 
and Sholokhov."! An art school principal in Hubei pledged to “take respon- 
sibility” for implementing a “less restrictive” policy, allowing teachers to bor- 
row over two hundred Western music records from the library.’? When a 
music school in Shanghai held discussions on how to revolutionize the old 
curriculum, some opined that “it would be fine not to revise it.”* In the 
mid-1970s, “mass cynicism” about the model plays was “widespread,” rec- 
ollected Paul Clark, a New Zealand sinologist then at Peking University. 
It might have emboldened Deng Xiaoping in 1975 to bewail the model plays 
as cultural impoverishment and to challenge Jiang Qing’s reign over May 
Seventh Art University, an amalgam of six central art schools in Beijing es- 
tablished in 1973. He had the chairman’s support. “There are too few model 
plays,” Mao told Deng in the summer of 1975. “[Artists] cannot bring up 
their opinions; that’s no good. There is a fear of... writing plays, novels, 
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poems, and songs. 


In 1976, Deng was condemned as an “anti-revolutionary, 
revisionist roader” in art and literature, but journals such as People’s Litera- 
ture, Poetry Periodical, Film Art, and Fine Arts resumed publishing, with some 
articles on Western works.*° 

Given the backlash, it was no surprise that the Gang of Four could not 
derail Sino-American cultural exchanges from within. Despite the Gang’s 
distaste for traditional art, Beijing sent out a Wushu delegation in the sum- 
mer of 1974 and an archaeological exhibit from late 1974 to mid-1975, under 
the slogan “make the past serve the present” (gu wei jin yong). The group of 
forty-three martial arts practitioners, including the future star Jet Li, per- 
formed for fifty-two thousand spectators in Hawaii, San Francisco, New 
York, and Washington, promoting Wushu in the United States, particularly 
among Kung Fu movie fans.” Unsettled by Beijing’s growing cultural in- 
fluence, Taipei tried to arrange a US tour of its performing arts troupe around 
the same time as the Wushu delegation. Washington, however, rejected Tai- 
pei’s requested itinerary and assigned twenty security guards to protect the 
Wushu performers.*® The archaeological exhibit, sponsored by IBM and 
other donors, toured Washington, Kansas City, and San Francisco after a year 
and half travel in Europe and Canada. It carried 385 objects from prehis- 
toric and premodern China excavated after 1949, from the scull of Peking 
Man to china from the Song and Yuan dynasties to the Terracotta Warriors 
recently found near Xi’an. More than 1.8 million visited the exhibit, some- 
times waiting for hours in line. It was a public relations triumph. The chief 
of the Chinese Liaison Office Huang Zhen asserted at the closing ceremony 
in San Francisco, “I believe that . . . friendship between the Chinese and 
American people will continue to develop.” 

It was a “friendship” in Chinese terms, predicated on whether someone 
or something conformed to Chinese political claims. Art was not exempted 
from this straightjacket. When the National Committee organized on-site 
educational activities at the archaeological exhibit, including slideshow lec- 
tures on Chinese art history, the Chinese Liaison Office compelled it to avoid 
discussion of controversial topics, especially the Four Olds Movement, much 
to the indignation of China scholars. The Chinese also tried to bar Taiwan- 
ese, South Korean, South African, and Israeli reporters from a press preview 
at the National Gallery of Art in Washington, which precipitated its cancel- 
lation.°” These incidents, minor as they seemed, shed light on the shaky foun- 
dation of Sino-American cultural exchanges in the mid-1970s, when Beijing 
was trying to do what Washington was doing worldwide in a more low-key 


manner: mobilizing art to spread political ideas. The Chinese considered 
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anyone and anything that contradicted their ideas “unfriendly.” It was Cold 
War cultural politics in action. 


Injecting Politics into Culture 


The rift surfaced in the spring of 1975, when the Chinese performing arts 
troupe was scheduled to tour the United States. It would be the largest group 
from China since the 1972 ping-pong delegation, featuring a diverse set of 
performance genres, including revolutionary ballet, Peking opera, classical 
music, acrobatic dance, and Chinese traditional instruments like pipa. By the 
summer of 1974, however, Beijing was shunning the National Committee. 
When the former chairman Alexander Eckstein visited the Chinese Liaison 
Office in July, the political counselor Qian Dayong deplored US insensitivi- 
ties that tainted cultural exchanges, alluding to Harold Schonberg’s writings. 
“There are some people in the Liaison Office who question the usefulness 
of maintaining contact with the National Committee,” warned Qian.*! Two 
weeks later, the cultural counselor at the Liaison Office Xie Qimei nudged 
the State Department, albeit unsuccessfully, to assign an organization other 
than the National Committee to the performing arts troupe.” The Chinese 
kept “foot-dragging and stalling” to “bypass” the National Committee, as 
Douglas Murray bemoaned." When the US-China People’s Friendship As- 
sociation was founded in Los Angeles that September—some of its core 
members opposing “public criticism” of China—Bejjing sent a congratula- 
tory message and began to groom it as a potential substitute for the National 
Committee, much more proficient in promoting “friendship.”°* Tension was 
building quietly. 

On March 8, 1975, three weeks before the performing arts troupe’s ar- 
rival, the Liaison Office made last-minute changes to the program. The Na- 
tional Committee program coordinator Jan Berris noticed that the Chinese 
slipped into the list a song called “People of Taiwan, Our Own Brothers,” 
which included an incendiary line: “We are determined to liberate Taiwan. 
Let the light of the sun shine on the island.” She winced. Since few impre- 
sarios were willing to host the Chinese group, the National Committee re- 
ceived the bulk of funding from the State Department, which made the 
Taiwan liberation song a guaranteed diplomatic embarrassment. Concurring 
with Berris, the National Committee leadership urged the State Department 
and the Liaison Office to resolve the issue. With the program finalized and 
printed within a week, State’s East Asia experts were light-headed." The 
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assistant secretary of state for East Asian and Pacific aftairs Philip Habib 
rushed to the Liaison Office and asked Vice Chief Han Xu to remove the 
song to avoid “meaningless controversies.” Han concluded that the demand 
violated the “one-China” principle in the Shanghai Communiqué, a view 
that quickly gained support from the Ministries of Foreign Affairs and Cul- 
ture.°° Xie telephoned the National Committee president Arthur Rosen, 
asserting that since Taiwan was “an integral part of China,” it was “only 
natural” for the Chinese to express “their true feelings” about the island.’ 
Given the same response by Han, Habib upped the ante with a de facto ul- 
timatum, calling it “inappropriate” to “inject this [political] issue into a cul- 
tural exchange program.”°* The Chinese wouldn’t budge. When Kissinger’s 
high hopes that Beijing might settle for something indicating “brotherhood” 
with Taiwan, but not “liberation” of it, were dashed, the National Com- 
mittee announced an indefinite postponement of the well-publicized per- 
forming arts troupe on March 27—two days before its arrival.” 

An uproar ensued. The USCPFA read a statement at a press conference, in 
which William Hinton and others “strongly” protested the postponement, 
charging that it raised “great questions” about American “sincerity” in cultural 
exchanges.°? Within the National Committee, Alexander Eckstein—staying 
in Australia and not fully informed about the unfolding of events—resented 
the Chinese move, as well as the group’s failure to omit the Taiwan song out- 
right. “If we do not have the integrity and the capacity to conduct realistic and 
genuinely reciprocal exchanges in a come and take spirit with the Chinese, we 
have no business being involved,” he clamored.°! Almost all letters to the Na- 
tional Committee and most newspaper editorials supported the cancellation, 
with an exception of the Chicago Tribune, which rebuked US government in- 
tervention in art as “patronizing” and “scary.”°? Whoever they blamed, all 
seemed to agree on one point—that the Taiwan problem now threatened fur- 
ther deterioration of US-China relations. “This rather shaky marriage of 
convenience has entered the critical post-honeymoon period of agonizing re- 
appraisals,” Richard Baum wrote in the Los Angeles Times.” 

The postponement of the performing arts troupe, and Vice President Nel- 
son Rockefeller’s attendance at the KMT leader Chiang Kai-shek’s funeral 
three weeks later, infuriated the Chinese. They vented their anger by re- 
doubling propaganda toward foreigners in China. The Shanghai Municipal 
Revolutionary Committee organized viewings of cultural performances, 
“People of Taiwan, Our Own Brothers” included, for over two thousand 
visitors in the city. An internal report noted that most viewers, including 
dozens of Americans, lauded Beijing’s determination to sing the song in the 
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United States—though probably out of courtesy. While refraining from 
canceling the US track-and-field group that May, Beijing torpedoed a dele- 
gation of mayors scheduled in September by contesting US sovereignty over 
Puerto Rico and denying a visa to the mayor of San Juan, Carlos Romero 
Barceldé. It was a careful face-saving maneuver. 

The performing arts troupe incident laid bare the fundamental problem 
in Sino-American cultural exchanges. There is a chance that the plot was 
hatched by the Gang of Four to add the Taiwan song to the program, but no 
hard evidence has so far validated this hypothesis. The crisis arose not so 
much from the Taiwan song per se as from the discrepancy between the 
American and Chinese ideas about art, which was accentuated by the song. 
The National Committee, as well as the State Department, viewed cultural 
exchanges as a tool to deepen bilateral relations in the absence of diplomatic 
relations. As such, they should feature artistic representations detached from 
politics, which appealed to audiences across the broad political spectrum. Bei- 
jing took exception. While celebrating cultural exchanges as a way of fos- 
tering “friendship,” it believed that the “friendship” should foreground 
political values represented by Chinese art, including the sovereignty over 
Taiwan. Washington accused Beijing of injecting politics into art, but never 
had art and politics been separable in Mao’s China, spanning over three 
decades, and not just at the zenith of Jiang Qing’s power. This was evident 
in the fall of 1975, when the aging chairman criticized the mentality of 
“capitulationism” in the fourteenth-century novel Water Margin, an indirect 
attack on Deng Xiaoping, followed by a wave of commentaries extolling the 
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model plays.°° Charging the National Committee of “cultural infiltration,” 
Beijing refused its proposal to increase the number of exchanges in 1976 to 
recoup the lack of progress on the diplomatic front.®’ The “realistic and gen- 
uinely reciprocal exchanges” that Eckstein espoused had to await new cul- 
tural politics to emerge in China. 

The Gang of Four’s arrest was the first step. Beginning in late 1976, news- 
papers and magazines were filled with bills of particulars against Jiang Qing, 
including the late 1977 pieces in the People’s Daily written by famed novelists 
Ba Jin and Bing Xin." Hua Guofeng, however, remained equivocal about 
cultural politics, making few announcements in that embattled realm. Chi- 
nese musicians ran out of patience. Having filed many inquires that went 
unanswered, Li Delun decided to jump the gun and play Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony with the Central Philharmonic at a gala concert on March 26, 
1977, commemorating the 150th anniversary of Beethoven’s death. It was the 
first public concert to do so since 1966. The tickets sold out so fast that the 
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Central Philharmonic added more concerts later in the year. A member of the 
Shanghai Music Lovers’ Association now saw “the light that comes after a 
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period of great difficulty.” So did countless others at home and abroad. Nor- 
man Lebrecht, a British music critic, watched the broadcast of Li’s rendition 
of Beethoven’s Fifth in his hotel room in Hong Kong. Careening down the 
corridor into the bar, he yelled: “The Cultural Revolution’s over!” Five 
months later, Yu Huiyong’s suicide spelled the death of Cultural Revolution 
art. 

Modernization loomed as the new tenet of China’s cultural politics. With 
Deng Xiaoping’s help, Huang Zhen, appointed minister of culture in De- 
cember 1977, abolished May Seventh Art University and restored art and 
music schools across the country, which immediately began recruiting new 
students. The Central Conservatory of Music attracted seventeen thousand ap- 
plicants for only three hundred slots.’! Huang also rehabilitated purged art- 
ists and officials, relaxed regulations on foreign films and traditional 
performances, and fixed damaged theaters, studios, and concert halls.’ Zhang 
Junqiu, a prominent Peking opera singer, recollected that Huang, impressed 
with his voice after years of hiatus, personally arranged his return to the stage, 
giving him a “second art life.”’* The New York Times correspondent Harri- 
son Salisbury, who met a number of Chinese artists in late 1977, observed 
that they “were emerging from the shadows” of the Cultural Revolution, 
“luxuriating in their physical release and in their renewed ability to hold up 
their heads and perform publicly, to write, to compose.””4 In May 1978, the 
third national committee of the China Federation of Literary and Art Cir- 
cles reinstated professional societies of writers, playwrights, musicians, film- 
makers, and dancers. Before a crowd of over 340 artists and officials, novelist 
Xu Chi thundered: “We must strive to modernize art and literature, and 
contribute to the four modernizations!””° 

The key was cultural imports. The Ministry of Culture circulated a di- 
rective in the spring of 1978, instructing local cultural agencies to examine 
artistic trends overseas through international exchanges. “Foreign travelers 
to China offer extremely good opportunities for research and study right at 
our fingertips,” it read.” Teachers and students at art schools were now en- 
couraged to attend international art exhibitions and analyze foreign films 
approved by the ministry, while noted translator Cao Ying vowed to trans- 
late more foreign novels into Chinese.” Two literature journals that resumed 
publishing in 1977 and 1978, Literacy Criticism and World Literature, featured 
“capitalist” and “revisionist” works, on the pretext of “processing poisonous 
weeds into fertilizer.”’* Western music returned to urban China as a popular 
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pastime, and instruments, particularly piano, became a new status symbol.” 
The Yellow River Concerto was hissed off the stage. “We all got our fill of 
that music,” Li Delun blurted out. A leading member of the Central Phil- 
harmonic triumphantly stated, “We are ushering in a bright spring in the 
field of art and literature . . . a new tide of socialist art is beginning.”®° In 
July 1978, Beijing accepted a proposal of Chinese American composer Zhou 
Wenzhong (Chou Wen-chung) to begin exchanging American and Chinese 
artists in different genres through the Center for US-China Arts Exchange, 
soon to be founded at Columbia University.*' During his four-year tenure, 
Minister of Culture Huang Zhen established similar cultural exchange agree- 
ments with twenty-eight countries.*? 

It was an extraordinary turn of events. Gone were the days when the model 
plays overwhelmed cultural life in China. They survived, but traditional play, 
Western music, and classical ballet drove them out of one theater at a time, 
especially in the cities. “I don’t have to go to operas anymore,” one guide re- 
joiced. “I hate opera.” By the end of the decade, the Chinese population was 
even enjoying Charlie Chaplin’s Modern Times and William Shakespeare’s 
melodramas. The fading of the model plays did not mean that art ceased to be 
part of politics. It still was, and most contemporary art forms in the West, par- 
ticularly popular culture, remained largely off-limits. Yet Beijing was now 
poised to patronize art that modernized Chinese culture, not advanced 
“friendship” with other countries. It was a whole new cultural politics. 


Modernizing Cultural Exchanges 


In China after Mao, modernizing culture meant two things: making it so- 
phisticated and profitable. Divorced from each other for almost three decades, 
these two measurements in art now dovetailed: An art that is sophisticated 
is profitable, and an art that is profitable is sophisticated. An art that amuses, 
impresses, and captivates cannot be modern unless it compels the audience 
to pay for it. During the Cultural Revolution, the Gang of Four, courting 
peasants, workers, and soldiers, kept theater tickets so cheap, if not free, that 
any show could hardly be profitable and, by extension, sophisticated, based 
on this logic. In the late 1970s, the Ministry of Culture proposed to raise 
ticket prices to pre-1966 standards. For Swan Lake performed by the China 
National Opera and Dance Drama Theater, for instance, it suggested one 
yuan for the Chinese and four yuan for foreigners.*+ The “new tide of so- 
cialist art” entertained the rich, not the poor. 
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By the same token, a sophisticated art with international recognition 
should accrue foreign currency. Impressed by traditional sculptures and tex- 
tiles at the National Art and Craft Exhibit, Deng Xiaoping commented in 
February 1978 that China should “export more [of these products] and earn 
more foreign currency.” He insisted on improving packaging—more cush- 
ioning, for example—to make Chinese artifacts more marketable, a sugges- 
tion echoed by the State Administration of Cultural Heritage, as well as the 
Ministries of Foreign Trade and Commerce, which had been acting like art 
dealers since the early 1970s, bucking the State Council’s Culture Group and 
selling salvaged artifacts at the Canton Fair and elsewhere.®° The April 1978 
meeting of light industry officials around the country avowed to double the 
exports of artifacts from $720 million in 1978 to $1.5 billion in 1985.*° They 
were doing exactly what Jiang Qing abhorred: promoting “cultural exports” 
to make a profit. 

China’s first large-scale cultural export to the United States in the post- 
Mao era was the performing arts troupe in the summer of 1978, more than 
three years after its postponement. In April 1975, Jerome Cohen of Harvard 
told Arthur Rosen that the National Committee should usher in “the Sol 
Hurok era” in Sino-American cultural exchanges, in which impresarios 
independent of the government hosted Chinese shows for profit, not for 
“friendship.” American impresarios fell on hard times in the 1970s, how- 
ever, unable to fill theaters for cultural performances. Few of them, surmised 
Cohen, would be willing to sponsor large Chinese groups requiring secu- 
rity anywhere they went.*” He turned out to be a little too pessimistic. An- 
thony Bliss, executive director of the Metropolitan Opera (MET), saw an 
“entertainment value” in Peking opera and asked the National Committee 
in May 1976 to cohost the performing arts troupe. Rosen hesitated, worry- 
ing if accepting Bliss’s proposal after the wrangle in the previous spring would 
taint the group’s reputation. He reasoned nonetheless that the MET’s cospon- 
sorship would dilute the responsibility and that Americans, after all, would 
not be so easily “brainwashed” by Chinese agitprop as some critics warned.** 

A shrewd impresario, Bliss was not interested in “charitable giving.” The 
Chinese had to raise all the money necessary for the tour by themselves, 
which nearly doubled the ticket prices from 1975. Quality control was es- 
sential to boost ticket sales. “If they wish to export their culture, they will 
have to do so on terms acceptable to the importer,” asserted Bliss. He even 
traveled to Canada to check on the Shanghai Opera Company’s White Haired 
Girl. To make the show more salable, the National Committee convinced 
the Chinese to reduce classical music and increase things Chinese, most of 
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all Peking opera. This time, the finalized programs did not include “People 
of Taiwan, Our Own Brothers.” Beijing probably understood what Bliss told 
Rosen: “If the Chinese start out now with a bad performance, it will be ten 
years before you could bring a Chinese group again and get an audience.’”®” 
The MET, the National Committee, and the Chinese were all in the same 
boat, under enormous financial pressure. 

The tour was a success for all. The group held thirty stages of music, dance, 
and opera for the audience of 130,000 in total. It was a “spectacle from the 
East,” Alan Kriegsman marveled. “The Chinese have an extraordinary color 
sense, quite different from Western sensibilities in the mixture and blending 
of hues . . . thoroughly consistent and dazzling in design.”® All tickets sold 
out at the Wolf Trap Center near Washington, and spectators sought auto- 
graphs of the performers after the shows, especially composer-pianist Liu 
Shikun. At the finale on the opening night, the curtain rose four times as 
the group responded to the applause, which lasted for ten minutes. As the 
Washington Post wrote, it was “a demonstration of close American-Chinese 
relations, at least in the audience,” which included such VIPs as Zbigniew 
Brzezinski.?! The performers were as thrilled as the audience. Zhou Xiaoyan, 
a renowned opera singer nicknamed “China’s Nightingale,” enthused: “Rise 
up, the Yangtze River! Rise up, the Mississippi River! I wish the friendship 
between the Chinese and American people flows on forever like you!”?? 
Thanks to television rights, box ticket sales, and donations from major cor- 
porations, including Bank of America, Coca Cola, Fluor, and Pan Am, the 
performing arts tour generated revenue of $280,000. 

The Chinese were keen on making more money. Following the Guang- 
dong Performing Arts Company’s successful tour of Hong Kong and Macau 
in mid-1979, Beijing sent forty-six commercially oriented cultural delega- 
tions worldwide in the next three years, including a group of Shanghai ac- 
robats to the United States in March 1980.” They wished to bring the ace 
performer: giant panda Wei Wei. Given the “panda-monium” caused by Ling 
Ling and Xing Xing, who came to the National Zoo as diplomatic gifts in 
1972, Wei Wei’s trumpet-blowing would be a sensation.”* The State Coun- 
cil, however, decreed in late 1979 that pandas not accompany cultural dele- 
gations overseas, lest their diplomatic value depreciated. The Shanghai 
Acrobatic Troupe sent a letter of protest, averring that as “a messenger of 
friendship,” Wei Wei could “earn foreign currency for the nation.” Should 
she not perform overseas, it would be “tantamount to holding a ‘golden rice 
bowl’ in hand and watching gold drain away like water.” In the end, the 
Shanghai acrobats were spectacular even without Wei Wei. “It was an evening 
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of unparalleled virtuosity,” the New York Times wrote. “One simply refused 
to believe one’s eyes. Yet it was all real.”°° The ticket sales stagnated never- 
theless, and the booking rate in New York remained 30 to 40 percent. Hav- 
ing lost $250,000, Columbia Arts Management decided to terminate the 
sponsorship contract in the middle of the tour.” Chinese art troupes proved 
utterly unprofitable, both inside and outside China—even unsustainable 
without government subsidies.”® 

While monetizing Chinese art, Beijing imported the other element of cul- 
tural modernization: sophistication. Classical music led the way. Following 
Andrew Davis’s Toronto Symphony Orchestra and Herbert von Karajan’s 
Berlin Philharmonic, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with the Shenyang- 
born Japanese maestro Seiji Ozawa, visited China in March 1979, with the 
sponsorship of Coca Cola, Mobil, Gillette, and Pan Am. Ozawa had trav- 
eled to China by himself in the previous year, hosted by Han Zhongijie, as- 
sociate conductor of the Central Philharmonic, who remembered the 
“freshness” Ozawa brought to the podium. “His conducting is so passionate 
and impressive . . . that many music students have made him their idol and 
imitate his conducting.”’? When Ozawa returned in the next spring with 
the entire Boston Symphony of 104 musicians, the news spread across the 
country. To listen to his rendition of Beethoven, Amadeus Mozart, Respighi, 
and Tchaikovsky, tens of thousands of musicians, teachers, students, and 
music fans, even from such remote regions as Tibet, lined up for tickets to 
the four concerts—one in Shanghai, three in Beijing. The stakes were high, 
not least because the Boston Symphony was the first US cultural delegation 
since the normalization of relations. At the first night in Beijing, Deng 
Xiaoping praised it for “enhance[ing] contacts and friendship” between the 
American and Chinese people.!”° 

The Boston Symphony’s sound reverberated among music lovers in China. 
Contrary to the quiet, reserved audience, mostly officials, who received the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in 1973, the Boston Symphony found a young, en- 
thusiastic audience with little hesitation to show their passion for classical 
music. The Chinese “listened not out of politeness, but with real intensity,” 
wrote Harold Schonberg. “Almost everybody was leaning forward, drink- 
ing in the sound in a sort of mass hypnosis . . . there was a look on most faces 
that can only be described as rapt.’”!' At the grand finale in Beijing, the Bos- 
ton Symphony and the Central Philharmonic jointly played Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony before an exultant crowd of eighteen thousand, and the fi- 
nal encore, John Philip Sousa’s The Stars and Stripes Forever, met with a 
thunderous applause (see fig. 7.3). The entire Capital Indoor Stadium was 
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Figure 7.3. Seiji Ozawa conducts a joint concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
the China Central Philharmonic at Capital Indoor Stadium in Beijing, March 19, 1979. 
Photographer unknown. Courtesy of the Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives. 


abuzz with boisterous revelry. The audience basked in the afterglow of Oza- 
wa’s music, vying to shake hands with the maestro as he walked out of the 
hall. CBS Report narrated: “Maybe . . . it’s the music makers, who are the 
movers and shakers.”!? 

The Boston Symphony pulled off something that government officials 
never could. With his “arms that speak,” Ozawa wielded the power of music 
to promote China’s embrace of Western culture and symbolize the new re- 


lationship between the United States and China.' “The way the Chinese 
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soaked up the music . . . has done more good than anything that can be es- 
tablished through diplomatic channels,” the US ambassador Leonard Wood- 
cock raved.!°* Cai Jindong, a young pianist in the audience, personified this. 
Exhilarated by Beethoven’s Fifth, he felt that Ozawa had “rhythm in every 
part of his body and music in his every movement, as if his body was the 
music.” Cai swooned when the music dynamo came back to China a few 
months later and led the Central Philharmonic to play Beethoven’s Ninth 
with éclat. “It seems like my entire heart, my entire being, has dissolved into 
this magnificent, glorious symphony. . . . Beethoven is unmatchable.... 
This is real music—its power makes me forget everything.”!° Cai could for- 
get the dullness of the model plays, the stigma attached to Western music, 
and the Cold War hostility ingrained in revolutionary art. In 1985, he went 
to the United States to further study classical music. 

Cai Jindong’s rapture was shared by many. Assisted by the Center for US- 
China Arts Exchange, violinist Isaac Stern visited China in June 1979 to 
teach Chinese players, from seasoned ones in their thirties and forties to 
young ones of school age. Stern found most of them bereft of “color and 
passion.” “With a smile, a joke, a friendly gesture,” he gradually enlivened 
the Chinese, allowing them to express their emotions in music.'”° The film 
based on Stern’s visit, From Mao to Mozart, won the 1981 Academy Award 
for best documentary.” It was an apt title: Countless Chinese artists were 
indeed walking on the path from Mao to Mozart, from revolution in art to 
modernization in art, often with the help of Americans. It was not a glori- 
ous path. In the wake of the Cultural Revolution, many artists had to come 
to terms with their trauma and suffering, both personal and collective, viv- 
idly depicted by the so-called scar literature, which emerged in the late 
1970s.!°8 American artists prescribed art as medicine to help the healing 
process. 

Art was a major trade item between the United States and China in the 
1980s. While Washington and Beijing facilitated many delegations after the 
cultural exchange agreement on January 31, 1979, corporations, museums, 
art societies, art dealers, and individual artists imported and exported art in 
ever more complex ways.'°? On the whole, Chinese sought US cultural prod- 
ucts, no longer limited to fine arts, more avidly than the other way around. 
American cultural icons—Coca-Cola, Pepsi, McDonald’s, Kentucky Fried 
Chicken, Disney, and Hollywood—made their way into China in quick suc- 
cession, although the process was far from straightforward.!!? Movies cre- 
ated a great fandom in China. During the “American film week” held in 
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major cities in May 1981, millions were enamored of Singin’ in the Rain, 
Shane, Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, and 
The Black Stallion, popular flicks that struck a balance between American cin- 
ematic tradition and Chinese cultural politics. When a US film delegation 
visited China that fall, it found “an enormous market . . . for American mov- 
ies.” “And once again,” the members crowed, “we've had a demonstration 
that American movies are preeminent the world over, admired and wanted 
by audiences everywhere.” !!! 

By the end of the 1970s, Chinese art consumers and producers were trum- 
peting the spring of culture, and Beijing was trying to muffle it. A growing 
number of bootleg films were circulated privately, often by embassy work- 
ers, impinging on the Ministry of Culture’s efforts to regulate foreign films.!” 
The CCP Propaganda Department warned against the spread of “ugly” 
photographs of foreign movie stars, with “promiscuous” words written on 
them, many of which originated from Southern Screen, a film magazine in 
Hong Kong." Minzhu—literally translated as ““democracy”—emerged as a 
leitmotif in literature. In late 1978, the Shanghai Writers’ Association com- 
mented that art should not be regulated, standardized, or hierarchized. Art 
not only fed on “the atmosphere of minzhu,” but also offered “one of the 
weapons for the masses to fight for minzhu.”!'* Hu Yaobang, head of the Pro- 
paganda Department, later counseled that minzhu should be guided by the 
CCP. “You talk about launching amateur magazines,” he hufted at a meet- 
ing on poetry periodicals. “I don’t oppose them, but there should be a limit, 
shouldn't there?”!!> Undeterred, Wang Ruowang, chair of the China Writ- 
ers Association, blared in late 1979: “We have the freedom of creation. ... 
You [the government] should mind your own business.”!"° 

Modern art seemed to be the greatest menace to the CCP, because it 
looked “queer.” A Chinese official who accompanied Deng Xiaoping to the 
National Gallery of Art in January 1979 snapped that modern art was “one 
modernization we don’t need.”!"” In the next couple of years, however, groups 
of young avant-garde artists, including Xingxing (Stars) and Caocao (Grass), 
set up guerrilla exhibitions of experimental art in Beijing and Shanghai, at- 
tracting huge crowds before they were closed by the police.!!8 The CCP tried 
to cut off the supply of inspiration from the United States. When Boston’s 
Museum of Fine Arts held the first American art exhibition at the National 
Art Museum in Beijing in the fall of 1981, the Chinese made a last-minute 
request to remove thirteen modern abstract paintings, including Jackson Pol- 
lock’s. They backed down, though, when US officials threatened to cancel 
the entire exhibition. Chief Justice Warren Burger proclaimed at the opening 
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ceremony: “The works of art in this exhibition express the American spirit of 
freedom in which each person can write, paint and do whatever he wants as 
long as it does not violate the Constitution.” In late 1985, the contemporary 
art giant Robert Rauschenberg held an exhibition at the National Art Mu- 
seum, featuring, among other things, found objects from his international 
travels, exotic and mundane. The authority clamped down on similar exhibits 
by Chinese artists, but the avant-garde art movement was gathering momen- 
tum in China.!?° 

It was an irony of history. No sooner did Chinese leaders accelerate the 
cultural opening to the West, did they find themselves agonizing over its 
consequences. The Propaganda Department dictated in late 1978 that Chi- 
nese artists must “absorb the essence [of foreign art] and discard the dregs.’””"?! 
It was easier said than done in a country where the kissing scene in The Slip- 
per and the Rose, a musical rendition of Cinderella, printed on the back cover 


of Popular Movies magazine, aroused a controversy.!”” 


Beethoven glowed on 
the stage; rock went underground. The playwright Arthur Miller, dancer 
Martha Graham, and comedian Bob Hope were lauded; Teresa Teng, “Asia’s 
eternal queen of pop,” was banned. Superman was shown on screen in 1986; 
the Star Wars trilogy, three decades later. The kaleidoscope of Chinese cul- 
tural politics was dizzying. When it seemed to be slipping out of control in 
late 1983, Beijing launched the Anti-Spiritual Pollution Campaign to dis- 
abuse the population, particularly urban youth, of “bourgeois liberalism” 
percolating into art, literature, and society at large.!” The three-month 
crackdown was just the beginning of a struggle that would continue through- 
out the 1980s, and beyond. As Han Zhongjie of the Central Philharmonic 
presciently said in 1978, cultural politics in China was “like a pan of water 
with mud at the bottom.” “[Jiang Qing] stirred up the mud and made every- 
thing murky,” he mused. “It’s still not clear. We have to keep thinking 


about it a lot more.”!”4 


Epilogue 


When the United States and China normalized relations on January 1, 
1979, the Americans and Chinese found themselves already tangled up in a 
raft of relationships, inconceivable less than a decade ago. These relation- 
ships were bundled together by threads of new interests, growing in size and 
number, which generated a new set of images of each other. Americans had 
reimagined China as a budding customer, an earnest scholar, a zestful stu- 
dent, an inhabitant of the Middle Kingdom, a tenacious athlete, and an ex- 
otic performer; and Chinese, for their part, had reinterpreted the United 
States as an avid investor, a research patron, an enthusiastic teacher, an afflu- 
ent traveler, a sports star, and a cultural connoisseur. Although the normal- 
ization was primarily occasioned by the shared strategic concerns against the 
Soviet Union, these perceptions warranted a new US-China relationship. 
As Jimmy Carter stated at a press conference on December 15, 1978, “now 
our rapidly expanding relationship requires a kind of structure that only full 
diplomatic relations will make possible.” 

A sense of realism prevailed in both countries. The majority of Ameri- 
cans approved recognition of China as inevitable, while slamming the ad- 
ministration for forsaking Taiwan.” Congress moved swiftly to enact the 
Taiwan Relations Act of 1979, which guaranteed the continuation of unof- 
ficial ties with Taiwan, including arms sales. Chinese hyperbolized the nor- 
malization as “a diplomatic atom bomb that shook the Pacific and the entire 
world.” A confluence of factors compelled Carter to recognize China— 
Chinese struggle against US dominance in the world, US domestic pressure 
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for recognition of China, international competition for the China market, 
and Soviet expansionism in the developing world—according to propaganda 
reports. The “diplomatic atom bomb” would one day empower China to 
“liberate” Taiwan without the use of force, through economic integration, 
as Deng Xiaoping envisaged. Americans and Chinese were walking a fine 
line, accepting the new bilateral relationship on the one hand and bracing 
themselves for future missteps on the other. 

The realism on both sides was tempered by euphoria in the public dis- 
course. On the same day that Carter celebrated “a long history of friend- 
ship” between Americans and Chinese, the People’s Daily editorialized that 
their “traditional friendship” would “undergo further development.”* The 
historian Michael Hunt bemoaned “the fatal tendency” of Americans “to 
project our fantasies beyond our borders.” “The time has come,” he claimed, 
“to abandon hopes of resurrecting the special relationship and accept as natu- 
ral rather than aberrational the problems our largely divergent interests and 
experiences are bound to create.” Hunt was hardly living ahead of his time. 
In late 1978, Beijing residents began to post big-character posters on the brick 
wall along Xidan Street in the central city, igniting the so-called Democ- 
racy Wall Movement. They aired various political voices in essays, journals, 
and poems, many of them espousing democracy—or “the fifth moderniza- 
tion” as writer Wei Jingsheng christened it. Though initially supportive of 
the movement, Deng launched a crackdown in the spring of 1979 and abol- 
ished the Democracy Wall by year’s end, signaling that the advocacy for “the 
fifth modernization” had “gone too far.”® 
and bright. 

The rift over Taiwan lingered into the early 1980s. Beijing resented US 


The writing was on the wall, clear 


arms sales to Taiwan, while Washington insisted on the mainland’s renun- 
ciation of force against the island—an altercation that went unresolved even 
after the August 1982 joint communiqué stipulated the common desires for 
gradual reduction of US arms sales and “a peaceful solution” to the Taiwan 
problem.’ By 1984, however, Washington and Beijing agreed to disagree over 
how to crack the Taiwan enigma, and Premier Zhao Ziyang and President 
Ronald Reagan paid mutual visits in January and April, respectively. The 
rapport was symbolized by the cover of Time magazine on April 30, 1984, 
titled “China’s New Face: What Reagan Will See.” It featured a young Chi- 
nese man with a gentle smile on his face, posing to the camera against the 
backdrop of the Great Wall, with a bottle of Kekou Kele (Coca-Cola) in his 
hand.’ As Time magazine predicted, “the Reagan road show through China” 
raised “the temperature of the friendship another few degrees.”? Economic, 
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educational, and cultural ties between the two countries continued to grow 
in the late 1980s, when the rise of the Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev ob- 
viated the geopolitical imperative for Sino-American cooperation. The in- 
terests accrued from the thriving connections seemed to have outlived the 
common threat from the Soviet Union as the engine of US-China relations.'® 
Visiting Beijing in February 1989, President George H. W. Bush declared 
that “the prospects for our two countries to advance the relationship have 


never been greater.””!! 


Then, the sky fell. On June 3—4, 1989, at the tragic climax of the de- 
mocracy movement, the Chinese Communist Party leadership ordered the 
People’s Liberation Army to crush the people demonstrating at Tiananmen 
Square in Beijing as well as other cities across the country. TV stations around 
the world repeatedly broadcasted the horrors—a line of soldiers shooting un- 
armed pedestrians indiscriminately, armored vehicles smashing through 
barricades and rolling into students and workers, and locals using rickshaws 
and benches to rush the wounded as well as the dead to the hospital. Stunned, 
the United States, Western Europe, and Japan imposed economic sanctions 
and arms embargo on China, while canceling almost all official exchanges. 
At a press conference on June 5, Bush condemned the violent crackdown 


> 


on the protestors exercising “basic human rights’ 
the world.”!? The People’s Daily shot back, blasting “some US media outlets, 
especially the Voice of America,” for “adding as much fuel as possible” to 


“goals we support around 


the “anti-revolutionary turmoil” to incite a “civil war” in China. The 
cauldron of rage and despair turned US public opinion upside down. Ac- 
cording to a Gallup poll in the spring of 1989, 72 percent of Americans 
viewed China favorably and only 13 percent unfavorably; that summer it was 
31 percent favorably and 58 percent unfavorably—and the numbers have 
never quite recovered since.'4 In the fury of arrests and executions that en- 
sued in China, the old rhetoric of US “imperialism” and Chinese “menace” 
came roaring back. 

Bush rushed to minimize the damage. On July 1—three days after the 
House of Representatives approved economic sanctions against China by 
418—0—the national security adviser Brent Scowcroft and the deputy secre- 
tary of state Lawrence Eagleburger made a secret trip to Beijing to sit down 
with Deng Xiaoping at the Great Hall of the People. Deng was boiling with 
anger at VOA, and the US government behind it, for “rumor mongering” 
around the world. “If [the rebels] should succeed in [overthrowing the CCP 
regime] the world would be a different one,” he bristled. “To be frank, this 
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could even lead to war.” Deng repeated the word “dignity” to justify the 
carnage. “I would like to tell you, Mr. Scowcroft, we will never allow any 
people to interfere in China’s internal affairs.” Deng also warned that the 
sanctions put bilateral relations “in a very dangerous state,” heading toward 
a “break up.” His counsel was a proverb Beijing often invoked when nego- 
tiating the Taiwan problem in the 1970s: “It is up to the person who tied the 
knot to untie the knot.” Scowcroft, patient and scrupulous as he was, de- 
fended the US reactions to “the progress” in China. “What the American 
people perceived in the demonstrations . . . was an expression of values which 
represent their most deeply cherished beliefs, stemming from the American 
revolution,” he explained. “Americans, naturally and inevitably, respond 
emotionally when they see these values promoted elsewhere.” Deprived of 
the common Soviet enemy, Washington and Beijing quickly ran out of op- 
tions to bridge the gap. Bush sent a personal letter to Deng later that month, 
“out of respect, a feeling of closeness and, yes, friendship,” but Deng re- 
sponded with a firm demand on lifting the sanctions. The gulf seemed too 
deep to even fathom. 

The crucial point of contention was what touched off Tiananmen. Amer- 
icans saw it as a popular movement, inspired by such prominent dissidents as 
the scientist Fang Lizhi, journalist Liu Binyan, and writer Wang Ruowang, 
and fueled by the events in the spring of 1989, including the reformist offi- 
cial Hu Yaobang’s death (April 15), Gorbachev’s visit to Beijing (May 15- 
18), and the CCP general secretary Zhao Ziyang’s forlorn attempt to pacify 
the protestors (May 19). Chinese officials, by contrast, viewed the movement 
as an uprising of a lawless mob—a Cultural Revolution redux—instigated 
by “counter-revolutionaries” abetted by the United States. The Tiananmen Pa- 
pers, a compilation of top-secret government documents, provenance of which 
remains debated, contained the Ministry of State Security’s internal report on 
US “ideological and cultural infiltration,” dated June 1. It detailed subversive 
activities by American groups and individuals partaking in “economic and 
cultural exchanges’—including VOA; the United States Information Agency; 
the Fulbright Program; billionaire George Soros; sinologist Perry Link, one 
of the editors of The Tiananmen Papers; and “missionaries” disguised as “teach- 
ers, businessmen, doctors, and technicians’—all of them using American 
“civilization” to spread “bourgeois liberalization,’ which Beijing had long 
been struggling to fend off.'® For the old guard, military action was amply 
justified. 

Tiananmen was a punch to the gut for all who had been striving for many 
years to cultivate ties with China. Most nongovernmental groups criticized 
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the bloodshed and suspended exchange programs, while numerous scholars 
openly forswore traveling to China in the foreseeable future. Yet few of them 
wished to resurrect mutual isolation harkening back to the Cold War. On 
June 5, the National Committee on US-China Relations announced the 
postponement of its programs with “shock and sadness,” but left a positive 
note: “We look forward to a time when the atmosphere for productive pro- 
grams will again exist.” On that same day, the National Committee adopted 
a five-point policy statement that it should undertake the following: 


e Speak truth about events in China and their consequences for US-[China] 
relations, as we understand those events 

e Stay engaged, for it has been engagement that has contributed to the 
change which the Chinese people themselves have demonstrated they de- 
sire and which Americans applaud 

e Recognize that although there may be tough times ahead, China is a big, 
diverse country in which American interests endure 

e Remain true to the Committee’s historical mandate to foster thoughtful, 
balanced, and informed discussion of China policy in the United States 


e Look to the future as we recall the past'® 


It was a mix of realism and idealism. While acknowledging the coexistence 
of interests and conflicts that characterized bilateral relations, the National 
Committee doubled down on the power of people-to-people exchanges to 
induce, not force, a gradual “change.” Herein lay a ray of hope for a future 
in which China might embrace what David M. Lampton, then president of 
the National Committee, would call a “more humane governance.”!? The 
statement was the American playbook for “engagement.” 

The National Committee scurried to put the words into action. In early 
July, it hosted a conference of over forty representatives from business, gov- 
ernment, and academia at the Wingspread Conference Center in Racine, 
Wisconsin. While confessing her “moral agony,” Jan Berris, now vice presi- 
dent of the National Committee, commented: “The web of relationship is 
simply too important not to maintain and strengthen. The question of re- 
suming scholarly activity is when and how, clearly not whether.” Two ideas 
arose as a rough consensus. First, the Americans should register their rage to 
Beijing before restoring contacts. “You don’t want to go back [to China] like 
little puppy dogs,” Berris deadpanned. Second, the Americans should “re- 
engage” China in an “honest, productive, and non-propagandistic” man- 
ner.” “One does not want to isolate China,” argued Lampton. “One of the 
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pressures that has generated momentum for political change in China has 
been the connections with the rest of the world.”?! After the conference, 
Lampton, along with Roger Sullivan, president of the US-China Business 
Council (renamed from the National Council for US-China Trade in 1988), 
also opposed further sanctions. “It simply does not make sense to turn off 
these engines of change and then call for increasing movement toward 
political change,” they reasoned.” The National Committee was ready to 
make a move. “It is our responsibility to continue to keep the channels open,” 
the board of directors resolved that August. “We are a lead organization; 
people will take their cue from us.””° 

The National Committee took the first concrete step to resume exchanges 
in early September, when Lampton and Doak Barnett traveled to China in 
a fact-finding mission. The endless rounds of meetings—numbering fifty- 
two in two weeks—with groups and individuals in Beijing, Shanghai, and 
Hong Kong reinforced their impression before Tiananmen: The post-Deng 
leadership struggle, combined with the woes of inflation, unemployment, 
and foreign currency shortage, trapped China in “a sustained period of 
political and economic unrest and change,” which destabilized US-China 
relations. Lampton and Barnett, however, found “strong support” for main- 
taining contacts, which led them to conclude that exchanges in “profes- 
sional,” “non-ideological” fields would still be “productive.”*4 Beijing was 
beckoning to Americans. In mid-September, Deng met Chinese American 
scientist Li Zhengdao—his first public appearance with a foreign guest since 
June 4. The retiring octogenarian assured Li of the continuation of Reform 
and Opening-Up and asked him to send word back home that anyone, in- 
cluding Chinese students who had signed petitions and joined protests, could 
“cast off the [mental] burden” and come (back) to China.” 

In October and November, two of the most prominent peace emissaries 
traveled to China: Richard Nixon and Henry Kissinger. They had the same 
agenda—to salvage the US-China relationship by underlining its impor- 
tance for US and Chinese national interests. Through heated debates with 
Chinese leaders, the former president drove home his message: “While 
[Tiananmen] was tragic and inexcusable, it was in the interests of both 


[countries] for our relationship to continue in spite of it.”° 


“A modernizing, 
unified, and effectively governed China that has good relations with us . . . is 
by far the preferred solution for advancing American security interests in 
East Asia,” he wrote to Bush upon return.” Kissinger—who had earlier crit- 
icized the US sanctions in a Washington Post op-ed, asserting that Tiananmen 


was “inevitable” given the level of lawlessness—agreed with Deng on the 
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Figure 8.1. Brent Scowcroft meets Deng Xiaoping in Beijing for the second time since 


Tiananmen, December 10, 1989. Photo by Forrest Anderson/Getty Images. 


“common interests” between the two countries, global and bilateral, which 
included negotiating a release of dissident scientist Fang Lizhi, taking refuge 
at the US embassy with his wife.’ Nixon and Kissinger paved the way for a 
second visit by Scowcroft and Eagleburger in December, this time a public 
one.”? Although a heap of issues—including the California representative 
Nancy Pelosi’s proposed bill to let forty thousand Chinese students remain in 
the United States after the expiration of their visas—continued to rankle, the 
atmosphere was considerably more amicable than in July (see fig. 8.1).°° 
“Please tell President Bush,’ Deng asked the guests, “there is a retired old 
man in China, who is concerned about the improvement and development of 
Sino-American relations.”?! 

The thaw made possible the Fourth US-China Dialogue in late Febru- 
ary 1990, a forum hosted by the National Committee and the Chinese 
People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs (see fig. 8.2).°? The four-day dialogue 
in Beijing brought thirteen Americans representing government, academia, 
business, and philanthropy into conversation with thirty Chinese, includ- 
ing officials, diplomats, and scholars, the first such attempt since Tiananmen. 
They clashed over virtually everything. On day one, the Chinese fiercely 
rebutted the former World Bank president Robert McNamara’s advocacy of 
human rights in China. “Don’t impose your values on us,” one participant 
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Figure 8.2. The Fourth US-China Dialogue in Beijing, March 1, 1990. Left to right: 
National Committee President David M. Lampton, US Ambassador James R. Lilley, National 
Committee Chairman Raymond P. Shafer, Vice Premier Li Tieying. National Committee on 
US-China Relations Collection. Courtesy of Rockefeller Archive Center and the National 
Committee on US-China Relations. 


retorted. “Your other aim is to split China and divide its leaders!” On day 
three, Premier Li Peng, widely seen as the main culprit of the massacre, 
brushed aside the guests’ request for softening Beijing’s anti-US rhetoric to 
help Bush placate Congress. “Frankly,” he groaned, “China does not owe 
the US further debts.” On day four, the former ambassador to the United 
States Chai Zemin rebuffed the prophecy of Harry Harding, then at the 
Brookings Institution, that there would be “a reversal of verdicts” on Tian- 
anmen one day. “This is by no means a friendly attitude,” Chai croaked.’ 
For all the signs of a deadlock, the Americans did not leave China crestfallen. 
As much as the two sides disagreed over ideals and principles, the dialogue 
revealed the ineluctable fact that the US-China relationship, underpinned 
by myriad interests that were poised to grow further, was too important to 
be left to decay. “Americans and Chinese can differ—sometimes seriously— 
and maintain personal friendships,” wrote Harding.** 

US-China relations went into high gear starting in the spring of 1990. 
Although the stalemates over the sanctions, the Pelosi bill, and the Fang Lizhi 
case persisted, the Bush administration approved the sale of Boeing jets and 
authorized Export-Import Bank credits to China, and Beijing lifted the mar- 
tial law, released some detainees, and agreed to reinstate the Peace Corps 
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and Fulbright programs.” Often prodded by the business community, the 
National Committee and other nongovernmental groups gradually began 
to restore their initiatives. In the denouement of the Cold War, more and 
more Americans seemed to accept the rationale that the United States should 
keep engaging with China to influence its future course. Harding insisted 
on “keep[ing] the door to China open... to maintain contact with those 
in China who wish to promote change,” while Lampton and Raymond Sha- 
fer, chairman of the National Committee, wrote: “Now is the time for 


more engagement, not less.””°° 


A breakthrough came that summer, when a 
delegation of six Chinese mayors toured the United States by invitation of 
the National Committee, the first high-profile group from China since Tian- 
anmen. “You have your system of democracy, and we have our system of 
democracy,” the mayor of Shanghai Zhu Rongji—whom many Americans 
considered China’s Gorbachev—stated at a press conference. “But that does 
not mean we have nothing in common.”*” 

And so began the new period of US-China relations, spanning into the 
next quarter century, in which Americans and Chinese celebrated common 
interests, with a full knowledge that they had distinctive political norms. In 
2001, Lampton published a book on US-China relations during his ten-year 
presidency of the National Committee between 1988 and 1997. The title 
said it all: Same Bed, Different Dreams (tong chuang yi meng).°® 

More than thirty years have passed since Tiananmen. In retrospect, the 
United States and China seemed to be destined for a rude awakening. In 
the United States, engagement gained currency with President Bill Clinton’s 
1998 visit to China and China’s accession to the World Trade Organization 
in 2001, but the “China threat theory” smoldered in academic and policy 
circles. In China, the Patriotic Education Campaign, and the rise of the new 
intellectuals who championed the CCP’s authoritarian rule, fed state-led na- 
tionalism, manifest in the 1996 bestseller China Can Say No (Zhongguo keyi 
shuo bu). It erupted in such key moments as the Third Taiwan Strait Crisis 
(1995-1996), the US bombing of the Chinese embassy in Belgrade (1999), 
and the collision of a US spy plane and a Chinese fighter jet near Hainan 
Island (2001).°? The two countries, however, had no major crisis in the next 
ten years, as many Americans marveled at China’s “Peaceful Rise” and en- 
tertained some overblown ideas like G-2— that the two superpowers should 
manage global affairs as a duo.*° It was the last sparkle of engagement. 

Today, engagement is under heavy fire from all sides. Since Xi Jinping 
and Donald Trump came to power in 2012 and 2017, respectively, more and 
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more politicians, scholars, and pundits in the United States have decried it 
as a curse that plagued presidents from Nixon to Barack Obama, a curse of 
ungrounded American hopes that China would liberalize and democratize 
in time.*! On July 3, 2019, over two hundred figures in academia, govern- 
ment, and industry, Lampton and Berris included, signed an open letter to 
the White House and Congress. “With the right balance of competition and 
cooperation, American actions can strengthen those Chinese leaders who 
want China to play a constructive role in world affairs,” they wrote, sound- 
ing the tune of engagement. “Efforts to isolate China will simply weaken 
those Chinese intent on developing a more humane and tolerant society.” ” 
Their voices were soon drowned out in the sea of anger in mid-2020, when, 
according to the Pew Research Center, nearly three-fourths of Americans 
viewed China unfavorably.’ Many—not least President Trump—toyed with 
the concept of “decoupling,” that is, separating the United States and China, 
economically and beyond. Orville Schell of the Asia Society inscribed an 
epitaph for the American ideal that was falling into oblivion: “Engagement: 
Born 1972, Died Tragically of Neglect, 2020.’** 

But what is engagement anyway? The term encompasses different mean- 
ings for different people depending on their political agenda—an incentive 
to induce Chinese reform, a euphemism to mask US capitulation, or a ruse 
to “change China” by making it “more like us.” The most common, and 
fatal, misconception is that engagement is a policy designed and implemented 
solely by the US and Chinese governments. If so, it would certainly fall prey 
to the growing distrust between US and Chinese policy makers, burdened 
by the albatross of superpower rivalry. This book has shown, however, that 
engagement is something far larger than that—it is an idea conceived and 
nurtured and sustained by scholars, professionals, and ordinary people from 
different walks of life, on both sides of the Pacific, who believed that build- 
ing ties between the two countries would serve their own interests in the 
future. Significantly, they acted on this idea in the 1970s, when few Ameri- 
cans and Chinese could foretell what bilateral relations after twenty years of 
mutual isolation would look like. Engagement is a conceptual offspring of 
people’s diplomacy, born through a difficult delivery. And, as Lampton says, 
its “history isn’t over yet.” * 

When will the day arrive when the United States and China will accom- 
plish what Nixon and Mao set out to do in a cold winter halfa century ago— 
building a peaceful and stable relationship despite their differences. This 
question resonates around the world now, in the summer of 2022, when the 
blast from the Chinese missile tests near Taiwan, in response to House 
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Speaker Nancy Pelosi’s visit to that island, is shaking US-China relations to 
the core. This book offers no definitive answer to the question. Nor does it 
comprise a peace manifesto preaching that mutual contacts will change the 
politics of bilateral relations. Quite the contrary, politics can easily disrupt 
these contacts—by banishing American journalists, limiting visas to Chi- 
nese students, censoring Hollywood films, or diplomatically boycotting the 
Olympics, to list some recent examples. Washington and Beijing can kill 
what they dread as venomous spiders harming their national interests—but 
the web stays, keeping Americans and Chinese entangled, whether they like 
it or not. History is clear: The answer to the foregoing question thus depends 
on what people in the two countries think and do about their contacts, as 
much as on how policy makers manage diplomatic relations. And the ques- 
tion is when, not if, they can transform these contacts into a durable fabric of 
bilateral relations, insulated from political whims—for after all, the United 
States and China must “learn to live on the same planet,” as the American and 
Chinese people realized a long time ago. 
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